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PREFACE. 


‘Masco Paro has been long regarded as at once 
the earliest and most distinguished of European 
traveHers. He surpassed every other in the extent 
of the unknown regions which he visited, as well as 
in the amount of new and important information 
collected, having traversed Asia from one extrem- 
ity to the other, including the elevated central re- 
gions, and those interior provinces of China from 
which foreigners have since been rigidly excluded. 
** He has,” says Ritter, “ been frequently called the 
Herodotus of the Middle Ages, and he has a just 
claim to that title. Ifthe name of a discoverer of 
Asia were to be assigned to any person, nobody 
would better deserve it.” The description of the 
Chinese court and empire, and of the adjacent coun- 
tries, under the most powerful of the Asiatic dy- 
nasties, forms a grand historical picture not exhib- 
ited in any other record. His return along the 
southern coasts of; the ~Consinent alpuils-also in 
curious and novel wbservatitins. ; Doxb: +35, itis well 
known, were at first Raised; kegpecting dhe aecurac 
of his statements ; but tKey ey are. "now fully proved to 
have arisen solely from the fact shet his discoveries 
far transcended the: knowledge, OL his j age. In pro- 
portion as those distant regions became known, hie 
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reports received confirmation ; and eminent travel- 
lers of recent date have added strong testimonies to 
his veracity. 

The value of his narrative being thus acknowl- 
edged, it may seem surprising that no edition of it, 
in a form generally accessible to the British public, 
has ever appeared. It exists only in voluminous 
collections, and in the ponderous though interesting 
work of Mr. Marsden. With a view to supply this 
defect, the present publication was undertaken. 

In the prosecution of this task, it soon appeared 
that there was room for much more than a mere re- 
print ; and access has been obtained to important 
materials unknown to Mr. Marsden, or any former 
British editor. The two versions recently edited 
by the French Society of Geography, and the early 
Italian ones by Count Baldelli Boni, are undoubted- 
ly at once more copious and genuine than any be- 
fore published. They prove that various difficul- 
ties, which embarrassed Mr. Marsden and shook the 
traveller’s authority, arose only from the corrupted 
state of later copies. They contain also a consid- 
erable number of additional chapters and passages. 
By carefully collating them with early editions and 
accredited manuscripts in the British Museum, it is 
hoped deka SutetAnd.niore comflete text has now 
been produced: than any that has hitherto appeared 
in our languages 22033 220: 

To enable-thé zebdets¢ follow satisfactorily the 
route of the'githgr ad the: scbpe of his narrative, 
notes and idlustratidns v¥.ténsiderable extent have 
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been introduced. Time has effected such mighty 
changes on the names and aspect of those regions, 
at best imperfectly known, that much research was 
requisite to ascertain the countries aetually visited, 
and prove the accuracy with which they are descri- 
bed. The editor readily acknowledges his obliga- 
tion to the ample materials collected for this pur- — 
pose by Marsden and Boni. He has, however, in 
many cases deemed it necessary to refer to original 
sources in order to correct or illustrate both these 
learned writers. Since the date of their publica- 
tions, too, narratives by eminept travellers, Hum- 
boldt, Burnes, Wood, Wellsted, and others, have af- 
forded new means of elucidating the text and con- 
firming its authenticity. The series of chapters re- 
cently printed by the French Society, being un- 
known to Mr. Marsden, could not receive his anno- 
tations ; but the editor hopes that, by a collation 
with Haithon, De Guignes, Malcolm, Price, and oth- 
er historians, he has proved their agroement with 
the best Oriental authorities. 

Previous to Polo’s travels, successive embassies 
had been sent to the several princes of the Mongol 
race then reigning in Central Asia. As their nar- 
ratives iJlustrate those of our traveller, a copious 
abstract of them is prefixed, in which aid has been 
derived from the versions lately edited by the French 
Society, and the learned commentary of M. D’Ave- 
zac. This introduction, taken in connexion with 
the text and notes of Marco, will be found to include 
a complete historical view of the dynasty of Gengis 
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Khan, the most powerful that ever ruled in the 
East. 

A preliminary account is given of the several 
manuscripts and early editions, from the examina- 
tion of which the present text has been composed, 
comprehending an estimate of their respective mer 
its; a task which their great number and wide va- 
riations have rendered by no means easy. Another 
is prefixed, exhibiting the grounds upon which the 
authenticity of our adventurer’s narrative is estab- 
lished ; and it is hoped that some additional proofs 
have been thereby supplied, and not a few difficul- 
ties removed. 

A map of Central Asia has been constructed on 
a scale suited to the work, with a view to illustrate 
the routes both of the early embassies and of Mar- 
co Polo, and great care has been taken to render 
it aa aceurate as the somewhat uncertain materials 
would admit. One of China has also been inserted, 
t© enable the reader to follow the traveller through 
that extensive empire. 


Rompvacn, April, 1644. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 
Authenticity of the Work—Manuseripts una Editions Con 


Doubts as to Authenticity—Causes—Their temporary Prevalence— 
How gradually removed—Gyounds of Confidence in the Narrative— 
No prior Source of Information ; yet accurate Survey of the Eastern 
Regions—Recent-additional Proofs-—Charges against Marco—Miracu- 
lous. Events—Exaggeration of Numbers—Extraordinary Objecte— 
Omissions—The Great Wall—Tea—His Work not written in a de- 
sultory Manner—Fresh Confirmations afforded in this Edition—Man- 
uscripts oars ttt pee by the French Geographical So- 
ciety—Its great Value—The Narrative written in French—Rusticien 
de Pise—Berne MS.—Paris Latin—Ramusio’s Edition—Its general 
Estimation—Followed by Mr. Marsdeu—Shown to be grossly corrupt- 
ed—Interpolated Passagew—Their Errors and Contradictions~By 
whom probably inserted—Are of some Value—Edition by Pipino— 
gens in the British Museum—G us—-Miiller—Firet Eng- 
lish and French Translations—These include aH the most important 
—Arrangement of the Work. 

Berore entering on the work of our distinguished tra- 
veller, there are certain preliminaries which must be 
adjusted, in order that the reader may derive due satis- 
faction from the perusal. These arise chiefly from the 
period at which the expedition was performed, .and the 
circumstances under which the narrative was published. 
When Marco returned from the East, Europe was sunk 
in profound ignorance, and most of the regions which he 
had traversed were wholly unknown: hence doubts of 
the authenticity of his statements arose, and hail long an 
extensive prevalence. "It must therefore be desirable, in 
the first instance, to state the grounds upon which these 
have been refuted, and the fidelity of his report fully es- 
tablished. | wy Si cst 

Another circumstance requiring attention is, that the 
editions, multiplied in an illiterate age when printing was 
unknown, vary remarkably from one another, and are in. 
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many cases extremely corrupted. It will therefore be 
expedient to submit to the reader the authorities upon 
which the present text has been established, the differ- 
ent versions consulted, together with an estimate of the 
value which has been assigned to each. 

In every narrative of travels, authenticity is an essen- 
tial quality, without which it must be altogether worth- 
less. However striking or amusing, it can otherwise be 
only a romance, and as such tarnished by the attempt to 
present it under an historical character. He who tra- 
verses regions totally unknown to the men for whom he 
writes, has the power of imposing upon them the belief 
of wonders, without the danger of detection: and the 
pleasure of thus exciting surprise has doubtless tempted 
some to abuse what has even been termed a traveller's 
privilege. On the other hand, he is placed im a very 
painful situation, when his countrymen or readers choose 
to disbelieve his most veracious statements. He has no 
evidence to produce in their support; he can only reiter- 
ate assurances, exposed to the mortification of perceiv- 
ing that they are slightly regarded. There is a species 
ef pride in the supposed detection of fraud, which biases 
Inany in favour of scepticism. Of the two errors, we be- 
lieve this the more frequent, so that an unjust stain still 
rests on the name of many eminent explorers.. 

There is no traveller, with regard to whom this con- 
troversy has been more largely agitated, than he whose 
work is now edited. The vastness and distance of the 
regions described, and the ignorance of Europe during se 
many ages respecting them, would have enabled him to 
hazard the boldest assertions ; while, if doubts should 
have arisen, there were no means by which they could be 
removed. The sceptical party appears for some time to 
have predominated, both among the learned and the mul- 
titude. For the entertainment of the latter, it is said to 
have been common to introduce on the stage a person- 
age under the name of Polo, who amused the audience 
by relating the most ridiculous and extravagant fictions. 
By the former, according to Miller, the narrative was 
classed with the Dialogues of Lucian and the Voyages of 
Pytheas, of which Strabo says, that if they had been writ- 
tan by Mercury himself, he would not have believed 
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them. Even in regard to the navigator now mentioned, 
we are convinced that he was treated with similar injus- 
tice, and that his survey of the British coasts, even to 
their northern extremity, included discoveries equally 
real and important. 

We are inclined to think that this disbelief was much 
less prevalent during the life and age of Polo himself. 
Pipino, who then published his Latin edition, merely ex- 
presses an apprehension lest the many uncommon par- 
ticulars related by him should appear incredible to the in- 
experienced reader. He refers to the high character 
borne by Marco and his father, both then alive, adding 
that his uncle, also a worthy and pious man, had on his 
deathbed solemnly declared to his confesser the truth of 
every thing related by his nephew. Indeed, as we shall 
have opportunities of more fully observing, the steps of 
the traveller were, during the early part of the fourteenth 
century, followed by a considerable number both of mer- 
chants and churchmen ; an archbishopric was even found- 
ed at Kambalu or Pe-king. The princes of the great 
conquering dynasty founded by Gengis, by no means 
cherished the exclusive spirit usual in Asiatic monar- 
chies, and above all in China. They were, on the con- 
trary, fond of inviting to their court foreigners of all de- 
scriptions ; and their religious views, liberal almost in 
extreme, led them to favour alike the professors of every 
creed. A completé change in these several respects en- 
sued before the close of the century. The Tartars were 
driven out of China by a native race, who re-established 
the wonted barriers by which that empire has been so 
jealously guarded. The Mongol princes in Western Asia 
became converts to Mohammedanism, and concurred with 
the Turkish sovereigns in hostile exclusion of every thing 
that bore the Christian name. Europe was thus in a 
great measure denied intercourse with the East; her 
merchants, able only with some danger to carry on trade 
in the ports of the Levant and Black Sea, were excluded 
from all the interior regions of Asia. Even the narra- 
tives of the missionaries, having never been translated 
from the original Latin nor become objects of popular 
reading, were no longer in view. All the knowledge of 
those distant regions came to be considered as resting 
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exclusively on the testimony of Polo, an assertion made 
even by well-informed writers of that age. As his work 
contained many particulars very dissimilar to any wit- 
nessed by the European nations, whose minds had not 
been enlarged by commercial and maritime intercourse, 


it cannot be surprising that an extensive scepticism as to 


the truth of his statements should at that period have 
prevailed. 

A new scene opened as soon as the Portuguese, with 
daring enterprise, had rounded the Cape, and speedily 
made their way to the remotest boundaries of Eastern 
Asia ; for it could no longer be doubted, that kingdoms, 
great, powerful, and wealthy, existed in the very position 
which Marco had assigned. Difficulties were felt as to 
the details, particularly arising from the fact that the trav- 
eller, resident in a Tartar court, had given the names 
used in that country to all Chinese cities, while the na- 
tive ones had since been restored. Hence only a quali- 
fied praise is given even by eminent geographers: yet 
the rising esteem of the public is marked by the insertion 
of the narrative in the collections of Gryneus, Ramusio, 
Purchas, and others formed in the course of the sixteenth 
century. Martini, who spent many years in China, and 
first published a detailed description of that empire, de- 
clared himself openly in Marco’s favour; and since that 
time, his character has continually risen with the pro- 
gress of oriental knowledge. Very recent travellers, who 
have ascended into the least accessible heights of the 
Asiatic continent, express surprise at the striking coin- 
cidence of their observations with those made five hun- 
dred years before by this renowned explorer. 

With the information which we now possess, it is no 
longer possible to doubt the actual performance of the 
journey, and the general correctness of the narrative and 
descriptions. We may remark that there was no prior 
source whence Marco could have copied, or derived even 
the smallest assistance ; for, besides that he probably was 
not a classical scholar, the mention of the Seres and the 
Sinae in Ptolemy, Pliny, and other ancient writers, was 
much too slight and vague to have afforded.a basis on 
which to erect a fiction. We are persuaded he never heard 
those names, or assuredly did not recognise their identity 
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with the countries through which he travelled. The Vene- 
tians and Genoese had factories on the eastern coasts of 
the Mediterranean, and even on the Black Sea; but 
there is not the slightest tradition that they had advanced 
into the more interior countries of Asia. The monkish 
ambassadors, Carpini and Rubruquis, had, we shall see, 
penetrated to a great extent eastwards ; but as they pro- 
ceeded in a more northerly line than that which he fol- 
lowed, they could not have afforded any material help; 
and indeed we are persuaded that, in an age of such im- 
perfect communication, they never came under his view. 
Not only does he never make the slightest allusion to 
them, but on those occasions where his subject coincides 
with theirs, he handles it indeed with the correspondence 
natural in true accounts of the same thing, yet with vari- 
ations proving his observations to be distinct and inde- 
pendent. 

-Having thus ascertained that our traveller had no prior 
source of information, we have only to consider the ex- 
treme accuracy of the outline be has drawn of those vast 
regions over which he journeyed. All the leading fea- 
tures of the Chinese empire, then altogether unknown, 
are faithfully exhibited. Its two main streams, the Ho- 
ang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, are shown both in the upper 
and lower part of their course, and in the latter as crossed 
by the line of the Great Canal. The principal eastern, 
and the whole of the western provinces, with the adjacent 
countries of Thibet and Bengal, are exhibited in their 
proper order and position. The large cities of Pe-king, 
Nan-king, Hang-tcheou-fou, Ning-po, Amoy, with many 
others, are delineated, some of them under Tartar names, 
but clearly marked out by site and description. The very 
peculiar condition of the empire at this era, newly over- 
run by a successful Tartar invasion, its native dynasty 
being nearly extinguished, accords well with oriental his- 
tory. In regard to the journey out, without noticing Per- 
sia, which could not be wholly unknown in Europe, we 
find the mountainous and pastoral region and the rich 
gems of Badakshan, the immensely elevated table-land of 
Pamier, the cities of Cashgar, Yarkund, and Khoten, the 
wide and dreary expanse of the great desert, all faithfully 
described, which could in that age have been done only 
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by one who had personally visited them. In his return 
through the eastern seas, he makes the first mention of 
Japan, and of the expedition undertaken against it by Ku- 
blai, the actual occurrence of which is confirmed by Chi- 
nese authorities. In his passage through the archipel- 
ago, indeed, some difficulties occur, which we shall find 
reason for imputing to the errors of transcribers. Yet 
the great number and variety of these islands, the period- 
ical voyages performed thither during the monsoon, their 
peculiar products of gold, rich spices, and odoriferoas 
woods, are entirely accordant with modern experience. 
{In Sumatra, though the order and names of the kingdoms 
be changed, we recognise its peculiar productions and ob- 
jects ; the camphor, sago, and palm-toddy, as well as the 
ferocity and cannibal propensities of the people of the inte- 
rior. India need not be dwelt upon, being probably even 
then somewhat known, though there is no likelihood that 
he could have found materials for his accurate delineation 
of its coasts. In Eastern Africa he obtained information 
farther to the south than any of the ancient Alexandrine 
geographers, and has for the first time mentioned Mada- 
gascar. This part of his work, however, being given up- 
on the information of Arab pilots, is in some respects con- 
fused and exaggerated. 

On these grounds it has for some time been scarcely 
disputed, that Marco did travel over the East, and bas 
given a correct outline of its various regions. It has still, 
fiowever, been alleged that in the details he has used to 
excess the privilege of a traveller, and yielded to a spirit 
of romance and exaggeration. His narrative, it is true, 
shows him not insensible to pride in the wonders which 
he was unfolding to the nations of the west; nor can it 
be denied that he has introduced some statements from 
which our belief must be withheld. A candid examina- 
tion, however, will, we imagine, prove that he made them 
with perfectly good faith, and only shared that spirit of 
credulity which was then general over the world, and 
particularly throughout the East. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck by the miraculous 
legends which are related with the most unhesitating be- 
lief. These were, however, completely accredited in that 
age, and Marco, as a faithful son of the church, which he 
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folly professed to be, could not refuse his assent to them. 
Mr. Marsden remarks, that this was nearly the period of 
the miraculous transportation of the holy house from Je- 
rusalem to Lofetto, where it became the most frequented 
of the popular shrines. The fancy of the eastern Chris- 
tians appears to have been at least as warm and as un- 
scrupulous. Yet, however implicit the credence of our 
traveller in these legends, he proves his good faith by 
never pretending ta have been ah eye-witness, or even to 
have come near to the time and place of their occurrence. 
In this respect he agrees with Oderie of Portenau, while 
our countryman Sir John Mandeville professes to have 
Witnessed with his own eyes every marvellous object 
which he reports. The moving of the mountain near 
Bagdad by the prayer of a pious shoemaker, is referred to 
a date nearly fifty years previous to his wanderings ; nor 
does it clearly appear that he ever visited that capital. 
The journey of the three magi, and the perpetual fire kin- 
died by the sacred box thrown into a well, belong evidently 
to a still more distant era. He may be thought indeed to 
intimate that he saw not only their tombs but their per- 
sons in a state of partial preservation; yet this merely 
implies that three figures, probably chiefs of ancient note, 
were exhibited in this half-embalmed state. Again, the 
miraculous elevation of the pillar in the church of Sam- 
arcand is a mere hearsay statement ; for we think it evi- 
dent that he never was in that city, but collected his in- 
formation at Cashgar, three hundred miles distant. It 
was, moreover, a perplexing article in the creed of the 
middle ages, that besides the miracles of which the church 
required the belief, others of a most awful kind might be 
performed by the agency of magicians, evil spirits, and 
demons. Nay, this apprehension continued to prevail 
among the Romish missionaries even in the seventeenth 
century; and when encountered by the fraudulent won- 
ders of a pagan priesthood, they durst not disown their 
existence, but merely hoped to overpower them by a great- 
er agency. Hence the skilful impostures, practised by 
the professors of the Boodhist superstition, were viewed 
by Marco as reai acts of diabolical power. The most cu- 
rious is that of the cups represented as rising spontane- 
ously from the floor, and placing themselves before the 
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emperor. This being stated as occurring at crowded fes- 
tivals, seems to imply that the traveller either witnessed 
the event personally, or learned it from respectable au- 
thority. Mechanical skill, in fact, was adequate to such 
a contrivance, and was probably tasked in order to over- 
awe the monarch, and secure his favour. Fortunately, 
on other occasions, the author, attaching an idea of guilt 
to the very mention of such unhallowed displays, passes 
them over with a very hasty notice. 4 

The statement, perhaps, which excited most amaze- 
ment and doubt at the era of publication, was that which 
respected the numbers of the people and dimensions of 
their cities. The extent, magnificence, and population 
of Quin-sai, the armies and revenues of the great khan, 
were supposed to pass all the limits of credibility. China 
having already reached nearly the same height of great- 
ness and civilization as now, while Europe was still in 
its infancy, every object in comparison was on an aston- 
ishingly grander scale. The greatest monarch in the 
West, it is probable, had then scarcely a revenue of a 
million sterling. The estimate of Du Halde, formed seem- 
ingly on solid grounds, makes that of China £66,000,000. 
The simplest statement of facts would thus have appear- 
ed to European readers amazing and incredible. Nor is 
it denied that there was also some considerable exagge- 
ration. Numbers, when spread before the eye, and pass- 
ing the means of computation, act strongly on the fancy, 
and excite an impassioned wonder, which leads to ex- 
tremes. It would not be difficult to prove that in all the 
histories of the middle ages, especially of the East, the 
armies and other assemblages are greatly overrated. 
Those engaged at the battle of Bovines are commonly 
stated at 150,000, yet Sismondi, by the application of a 
rigorous criticism, has reduced them to 15,000; and we 
are persuaded he might have applied a similar scale to 
other statements equally accredited. Who can believe 
that in the first crusade 700,000 men could even attempt, 
without stores or magazines, to march through Eastern 
Europe,—a region then imperfectly cultivated? The es- 
timates of Sir Alexander Burnes respecting Bokhara and 
the adjacent regions, show that Timur could never have 
drawn from them those immense hosts with which he is 
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nted as invading the Turkish dominion. We might 
probably criticise on a similar ground the boasted arma- 
ments of Darius and Xerxes. It is only in very modern 
times ghat the arrangements for census and muster have 
been carried to such perfection, that we can place any 
precise dependence on their results. Now, Marco did not 
and could not pretend to have himself counted over those 
immense numbers. He stated them as derived from of- 
ficial documents, where there were motives of interest 
and vanity to swell the amount. The principal, in the 
case of Quin-sai, is a letter from the fallen queen to the 
conqueror, written to induce him to spare that mighty 
capital. The traveller indeed expresses his own opinion 
of its correctness, but evidently founded on a vague sur- 
vey, while dazzled by its vast magnitude. We shall, 
moreover, find occasion to observe, that, in the various 
copies of the manuscript, numbers have been strangely 
corrupted ; the amount has even, by the addition of a sin- 
gie figure, been multiplied ten times. Thus, a particular 
distance in Arabia is made in different editions, four, for- 
ty, and even four hundred miles. 

There are other marvels from which our traveller has 
incurred reproach. His reputation has been particularly 
damaged by the rukk of Madagascar, a bird to which gi- 
gantic proportions are certainly assigned. Here, howev- 
er, he was describing an object 2000 miles out of his 
course, and on the information of Arab pilots, whom he 
must have taken on board at Sumatra. Their warm east- 
ern fancy had been excited by the mention of such a 
marvellous bird in their favourite work of the Arabian 
Nights, with which the albatross, or the African condor, 
might be identified. There is a great variation respect- 
ing the number of paces into which the wings expand, 
and the most marvellous particular of the feather ninety 
spans long, is found only in the later versions, where we 
have no doubt it has been interpolated by another hand. 
Hie is reproached also with the account he gives of the 
mode of procuring diamonds, by eagles picking them up 
when attached to pieces of meat. This too will appear 
to be a hearsay account, referable to the same sage au- 
thorities, whose imagination was fed from the like roman- 
tic source. Indeed, Count Baldelli Boni has lately found 
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the atetement in a scientific Turkish work, thus fully 


proving its prevalence in the East, and clearing Marco of 
any concern in its fabrication. 

He stands charged, moreover, with sins of omission, 
as not mentioning remarkable objects which ought to 
have presented themselves to his observation.. Mr. Mars- 
den considers the most serious of these to be his silence 
respecting: the Great Wall, and inclines to think that a 
passage descriptive of it must have dropt out in the pro- 
cess of copying. We cannot think this probable, espe- 
cially after the early and numerous editions that have 
lately appeared. We expect to prove that the emperor’s 
spring-huntings did not, as the English annotator sup- 
poses, extend into Tartary; but his summer palace of 
Shang-tu certainly lay beyond the wall; and Marco prob- 
ably at some time accompanied him thither. This great 
barriet had doubtless. been erected centuries before, but 
by no means in the same substantial shape as at present. 
For several ages after the entrance of the Tartars, being 
ef ne political value, it was probably allowed to go to de- 
cay, and perhaps even demolished where a thoroughfare 
was desirable. It was by the Yuen dynasty, after the 
expulsion of those conquerors, that it was restored, and 
brought to its present perfection. 

Mr. Marsden notices the absence of any mention of tea, 
the use of which had been fully established. We shall 
find, however, that the traveller had little social inter- 
course with the Chinese, but almost exclusively with the 
Tartars, whose habits and ideas were wholly different. 
I am convinced, too, that the “ wine of spices,” repeat- 
. edly mentioned, at least included tea. The term spice 
will be found to have had a much more comprehensive 
meaning than at present, extending even to sugar; and 
we are not aware that the Chinese spirits are flavour- 
ed with any aromatic ingredient. The ‘country wine, 
constantly made fresh,” is manifestly tea. 

Everl those, however, who admit the prevailing honesty 
and correctness of the author’s observations, still charge 
his itinerary statements as rambling, incoherent, and often 
erroneous. Martini, though he generally defends the 
narrative, says ;—‘' He follows no regular order, but de- 
scribes objects in an interrupted manner, and as it were 
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by leaps.” Forster makes a similar charge, in which 
Mr. Marsden concurs.* The present editor, after a care- 
ful examination of the purer editions, and companison 
with what is known of the countries surveyed, is con- - 
vinced’ that these errors are chiefly those of the com- 
tmentators themselves, misled in many cases by the im- 
perfect and corrupt versions to which alone they bad 
access. Mr. Marsden, from this latter cause, thinking 
himself obliged to admit some important mistakes, gave 
up, unfortunately, all expectation of finding an accurate 
and consistent itinerary. Hence, wherever there appear- 
ed any correspondence.of name or description, he thought 
himself entitled to suppose any errors, however enor- 
mous, as to distance and direction. Even when a little 
attention would have shown a site altogether accordant 
with the description, he preferred one very remote and 
improbable. When, however, on a careful examination 
of the former edition, we found that the grosser errors 
disappeared, the idea was conceived, that a correct and 
consistent itinerary of the whole expedition might be 
formed. Allowing for some errors of transcription, which 
probably still remain, for a somewhat loose mode of stating 
the directions, and for our own ignorance of many of the 
regions described, this seems to have been realized by 
us, as far as could reasonably be expected. The route 
through China, and through Central Asia, has, it is ap- 
prehended, been very distinctly made out, commencing 
at Balkh. Before reaching that city, it is scarcely pre- 
sented in a regular shape, though the general direction 
may be traced. In the voyage homeward, much is stated 
from hearsay, and the errors of transcription appear par- 
ticularly numerous ; but attempts have been made to clear 
up the difficulties. The voyage round Sumatra will per- 
haps, by an easy supposition, appear to have been made 
in a natural and probable course, instead of those irregular 
starts and movements which Mr. Marsden supposes ; and 
his consequent censure upon Marco for the mode of treat- 
ing that island will prove unfounded. ss 

A collation with the purer editions has also shown, 
that several marvellous statements, which have most 


* Mailer, p. 16. Marsden, p. 236. 
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shaken the traveller’s credit, were superadded by faithless 
editors, seeking thus falsely to enhance the interest of 
their publication. The ninety-span feather of the rukh, 
as already observed, is only found in very modern edi- 
tions. To the terrific appearances described in the pas- 
sage of the great desert, similar extravagant additions 
have been made, which, when pruned away, leave only 
such impressions as might naturally haunt the minds of 
those obliged to traverse so formidable a region. The 
editor may add, as mentioned in the preface, that recent 
narratives, especially of expeditions made by our adven- 
turous countrymen into Central Asia, have confirmed 
some of Marco’s most important statements. He may 
thus flatter himself, that the authenticity of this illustrious 
traveller will now be established more firmly than ever. 
and on a solid basis. 


We now proceed to make some observations on the 
manuscripts and editions out of which the text has been 
derived. In all works composed before the invention of 
printing, and circulated in manuscript, not even except- 
Ing the sacred scriptures, a great number of various read- 
ings occur. These, however, usually form mere objects 
of critical curiosity, without affecting the body or sub- 
stance of the composition. They consist frequently in the 
omission or insertion of a particle, or the substitution of 
one synonyme for another. But in the work now edited, 
the variations are so great as to convert the several edi- 
tions almost into distinct tracts. Long passages and 
chapters, omitted in one, are inserted in another, and the 
most important facts are reported in contradictory shapes. 
An elaborate critical examination is therefore necessary, 
before we can hope to give the text in any degree of 
purity. 

These wide variations appear to have arisen from the 
very great popularity of the work in an age when not 
only printing was unknown, but the art of writing very 
little diffused. In multiplying copies, the general tend- 
ency was to curtailment, which was prompted even by 
the great care and splendour with which many of the 
manuscripts were prepared. Their produation was ac- 
cordingly both laborious and expensive, and it was even 
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an object to economize.the rich material of vellum, on 
which many were written. This appears clearly in an 
elegant MS. in the British Museum, where at the conclu- 
sion of Polo’s travels, a new work is begun on the same 
page and even the same column. The reduction is 
usually effected by merely omitting such passages as, 
often with very little reason, were deemed of inferior in- 
terest. Thus, indeed, what remained was preserved 
pure ; but it was exhibited in a very disjointed form ; and 
injudicious attempts were afterwards made by others 
to sapply the obvious deficiencies. These unseemly 
gaps usually increase towards the close; either because 
the writer became tired of his task, or that the allotted 
space was nearly exhausted. The most celebrated of 
the early editions, being the translation into Latin by 
Pipino, is little better than an epitome. It is curious, 
too, that all the copies printed in the Italian language 
which Mr. Marsden could trace were mere popular abridg- 
ments.* 

In 1559 appeared the second volume of Ramusio’s col- 
lection, in which is inserted an edition much more full 
than any then in circulation. It immediately became the 
standard one, being used by Purchas for his Pilgrims, and 
thence cupied into most of the similar publications. Mr. 
Marsden has employed it almost exclusively, quoting in 
its favour the opinions of Robertson and Vincent.t It 
was probably the best within his reach; but important 
materials have since been published, which prove, in our 
apprehension, that it and all the others were both defect- 
ive and corrupted. 

In 1824, the Geographical Society of Paris published 
editions of two manuscripts preserved in the Royal Li- 
brary. The first is in very old and rude French,—nearly 
unintelligible but for the aid of an excellent glossary,— 
and the rules of grammar and ortWography far from being 
duly observed. It has been copied so carelessly, that 
proper names are seldom spelt twice in the same man- 

* Apostolo Zeno speaks in high terms of the one first published in 
1496, (Fontanini, Biblioteca d’ Pisqnetiza Italiana, Ven. 1753, p. 270- 
273) ; bat Mr. Marsden, who seeme to have examined more pereigioon Y 
decleres it merely “calculated to surprise aad atnuse aa ignorant . 
er.” (Introduction, p. lxiiiqlxv.) 

+ Introduction, p. xzx. c 
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ner, but sometimes in three different modes in the course 
of one chapter. The editor will own that he began his 
examination rather from curiosity than with any hope of 
deriving much new light from it. He had not long con- 
tinued the collation, however, when he became sensible 
of its decided superiority to the previous editions, Ramu- 
sio’s included. This appeared evident, when itinerary 
statements, which in the latter were wholly inconsist- 
ent with the features of the region, and had thrown Mr. 
Marsden into extreme perplexity, were here given in a 
shape which rendered them perfectly correct and consis- 
tent. In particular, the connexion between the western 
and south-eastern routes through China, which that gen- 
tleman considered it utterly impossible to trace, is shown 
in the clearest possible manner. Other serious perplexi- 
ties are elucidated in a manner equally satisfactory ; and 
the editor hopes by these means to have established 
the whole itinerary through China as uniformly correct. 
Even the blemishes of this edition appeared on consider- 
ation as affording inferences in favour of its genuineness. 
The colloquial style used to a great extent, the verbose 
language, the repetition of the same sentences in nearly 
the same words ;—such redundances were little likely to 
have been superadded, especially at a time when abridg- 
ment was so much studied. They bore rather the marks 
of being the first rough state in which the narrative had 
been produced. 

On procuring from the Continent additional materials, 
the editor had the satisfaction to find that the same fa- 
vourable opinion had there been generally formed. Nay, 
it has become the prevailing impression, that French is 
the language in which the narrative was originally writ- 
ten. He will own that this idea, when first presented, 
was repelled by him as devoid of all probability. M. Par- 
ris, however, the leargjed editor of the French Chroni- 
cles, observes, that what appears most probable is not 
always best supported by evidence. It is indeed remark- 
able, that this conclusion was first maintained by a learn- 
ed Italian. Count Baldelli Boni, in editing the Crusca, 
the earliest and best of the Italian MSS., and collating it 
with the Pucci, sppposed to rank next in antiquity, found 
in both the clearest marks of their being translated from 
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a French original. This transpired in consequence of. 
blunders evidently caused by a very imperfect knowledge 
of that language. Thus cheveauz (hairs) is translated 
horses, trés (very) three, boue (mud) oxen. Mention being 
made of one who was jadis ro: (formerly king), the trans- 
lator makes it King Jaddis, a prince whose name is no- 
where else recorded. Sel, le roi, and other French terms, 
are given unaltered. In explaining Oriental terme, it is 
repeatedly said: ‘Vale dir in Francese.”* All this 
would scarcely have satisfied us, but for a very curious 
discovery made by M. Parris. He has found that Rusti- 
cians, the prison-companion of Polo, and who at least 
aided in writing his narrative, was a native of France, 
and author of a French book of considerable magnitude. 
It is an abridgment of all the histories connected with 
the Round Table, and has prefixed to it a preface or pro- 
logue, which, allowing for the difference of subject, is 
almost identical with that which precedes the narrative 
of Polo.t M. Parris mentions it only as existing in MS. ; 
but there is a printed edition, which, as well as another 
work equally voluminous by the same author, the editor 
has had an opportunity of inspecting.t This Rusticians, 
indeed, called there Rusticien, appears to have been a 
person of no small eminence in his day, and particular- 
ly distinguished by the patronage of English monarchs. 
From Mr. D’Israeli’s researches we learn, that Henry I. 
presented him with two handsome chateaux ;§ and his 
second work is stated in the preface to have been com- 


* fH] Millione, Introduction, cxxxi, Recueil de Voyages, &c., par la 
Société de Géographie, vol. iv. p. 408. 

t+ Journal Asiatique, September 1833, pp. 250, 251. : 

¢ Gyron de Courtois, avecques la devise des armes de tous les Che- 
valfers de la Table Ronde. Gothic letter, folio, 339 pages, (openings, 
4 columns each), no date nor publisher’s name. 

The following is the prologue :— 

Seigneurs, Empereurs, Roys, Princes, Ducs, Contes, Barons, Cheval- 
iers, Vicontes, Bourgeois, et tous Jes grand hommes de cestui monde, 
qui talent avez et desir de vous delecter en romans, prenez cestuy-ci et 
le factes lire de chief en chief, so aurez parties de toutes les grands 
advantures du temps du Roy Merpendragon, &c. 

Meliadus de Leonnoys. Ensemble plusieurs, autre nobles proesses de 
chevalerie factes par le Roy Artus, Palamedes, Galan, &c., falio, 199 
pages, 4 columis each. Gussiot du Pre. Paris, 1521. 

_” § Amenities of Literature, vol. i. p. 103. The learned author. how- 
every, is qiit@ at a loss who Ruasticien was. - J 
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posed at the urgent request of Edward I. From these 
circumstances, it appears no longer doubtful that this 
celebrated narrative was originally written in French. 

This manuscript was mentioned by M. Langlés to Mr. 
Marsden, as bearing date about 1300, with an offer of 
every facility for consulting it; of which the latter, with 
reason, regrets that he was not able to avail himself.* 
M. Parris describes it as evidently belonging to the first 
years of the fourteenth century ; while the character of 
the writing, the style of the coloured initials, the rude- 
ness of the parchment, indicate to a practised eye that it 
must have been copied in Italy.t There is a curious no- 
tice on a MS. in the public library at Berne, stating the 
Lord de Cepoy to have received it, in 1307, from Marco 
Polo himself, to be presented to Charles of Valvis, second 
son of the King of France, who, in right of his wife, 
claimed the throne of Constantinople, and therefore took 
a deep interest in Oriental affairs. The expressions 
would seem to attach this incident to the Berne MS., 
which Mr. Marsden justly rejects ; but there may be truth 
in the story, though thus wrongly applied. The language 
used, ‘‘ see here the book,” seems to refer, as to a known 
fact, that there was a book thus transmitted. In that 
case, there can be little doubt of its being the one in 
question. M. D’Avezac mentions in corroboration, that 
there is another MS. in the Royal Library (10,270), in 
which the same narrative is contained, and that the pres- 
ent one came from the old library of the kings of France 
at Blois.t 

The society have also published, in the same volume, 
a Latin MS., found in the Royal collection. From the 
description, we were led to suppose it the one mentioned 
by Apostolo Zeno, as being in the possession of the wri- 
ters styled the Order of Preachers; and this opinion is 
confirmed by Count Boni. We agree with him that the 
publication of this also has been a valuable boon to liter- 
ature. It is much more copious than Pipino, or than any 

* Introduction, p. lxix. 

t gear raat P: has jeans aa P 
410. Boni, i Million, Intro. fen. pe 
ontanini . 272. i, 

De eee ligteca Italians, p. 272. Marsden, Introd. p. lvi. Boni, 
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other known Latin version ; and it displays a considera- 
ble agreement with the French, though evidently not so 
ancient. It has several of the additional chapters found 
in this last ; also the prologue, which decidedly marks an 
early copy ; and it explains with equal clearness the con- 
nexion between the two Chinese journeys. At the same 
time, it is better arranged in books and chapters, while it 
is pruned of repetitions aad redundances.. This being the 
case, and as our present abject is to produce, not a mere 
antiquarian curiosity, but a book fitted for general peru- 
sal, we have taken it as the basis of our text, carefully 
incorporating, however, al} the additional information con- 
tained in the French version ; and where a difference ex- 
ists, usually preferring its authority. A good deal even 
of its colloquial tone has been retained, as giving to the 
narrative an original and even lively character. 

It remains to estimate the edition of Ramusio, publish- 
ed as already stated, in 1559, as part of his Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, and which has been almost exclu- 
sively followed by Mr. Marsden. The most remarkable 
circumstance in this version is, that, while it wants a 
number of chapters found in the Freneh and other early 
ones recently edited, it contains many long passages and 
even chapters nut found in them or any other edition, 
either MS. or printed. This did not appear very wonder- 
ful to Mr. Marsden, who had seen only abridged and mu- 
tilated versions ; but now that we are supplied with oth- 
ers as copious as they are early and pure, it appears very 
mysterious how he obtained possession of so much addi- 
tional matter. Yet Count Boni, after editing the two 
oldest Italian versions, considers his as still the best, and 
has reprinted it in the same work. He is obliged indeed 
to admit, that these passages could not exist in the origi- 
nal MS. written by Rusticians; but he has formed a the- 
ory, that Polo, after returning to Venice, revised and 
new-modelled the whole, making the additions in ques- 
tion ; and that a copy, in this more perfect state, reached 
the Venetian editor.* M. Klaproth expresses his con- 
currence in this opinion,t which, it appears, from a com- 
munication with which M. Jomard has favoured us, he al- 

* TI Millione, Introd. p. viii-xvi. 
:¢ Journal Asiatique, September 1833, p. 252-254. 
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ways retained. It is not without great diffidence that the 
editor dissents from such high authorities; yet a very 
careful collation has led him to the conclusion, that cer- 
tainly a great part, and probably the whole, of this addi- 
tional matter is interpolated by a foreign hand. The 
grounds of this judgment shall be fully stated, to enable 
the reader to judge for himself. 

1. We réfer to the gross itinerary errors already men- 
tioned, and in regard to which this edition is even some- 
what more faulty than any other. A similarly unfavour- 
able change has taken place in regard to important mat- 
ters of fact. But can we suppose that Marco would de- 
liberately vitiate his own narrative ; and that he substi- 
tuted erroneous statements instead of the correct ones 
which he had originally written or communicated to Rus- 
ticians! Is it not certain rather that these errors were 
introduced by the ignorance of subsequent copyists or 
editors 1 

2. In the passages peculiar to Ramusio, opinions and 
sentiments are expressed diametrically opposite to those 
which pervade all the rest of the narrative. Nothing is 
there more conspicuous than the profound and admiring 
veneration with which the Emperor Kublai is every where 
mentioned. On the contrary, in the chapter on the con- 
spiracy of Achmac, ‘found only in that writer, a very hos- 
tile disposition prevails. It is there stated that “his reign 
was universally detested by the people of Cataya,’’ p. 122. 
Yet in a few chapters after, it is said (in every edition), 
that ‘he is adored by them as a god.” Can we suppose 
that Marco, in revising his work, would give his sanction 
to opinions thus contradictory, allowing the former and 
opposite ones to remain? In the two characters of the 
King of Manji, the contrast between the general one and 
that found only in Ramusio is almost equally striking. 

3. We may remark the singular ignorance of this edi- 
tor respecting the manner in which the narrative was 
produced. His supposition, that it was originally written 
in Latin, need not be refuted, since it is given up by his 
warmest supporters. He boasts of having seen many 
early MSS., but dwelis chiefly upon one in that language 
“of marvellous antiquity,” which he flattered himself 
had been copied from another in the hand-writing of 
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Marco.* When he attached to this MS. such a high and 
illusory value, it could not appear of much importance to 
examine others supposed later, and mere translations. 
There are, in fact, few traces of such research or colla- 
tion. He gives a professed copy of the original prologue ; 
but it differs essentially from that found in all the earlier 
editions. No mention is made of the agency of Rusti- 
cians, which yet is stated in the two Paris,t the Soranzo, 
the Berne, three French and one Italian, in the Biblioth- 
eque Royale, and the first English printed edition by 
Frampton. There is now no doubt that such agency was 
employed ; but Ramusio remained wholly ignorant of it, 
and has circulated throughout Europe the story of Marco , 
being aided by 2 Genoese visiter, for which there appears 
no sort of foundation. 

4. We shall finally notice various sentences and ex- 
pressions scattered through the work, which appear clear- 
ly to come from another pen. The following, though not 
of great consequence, proves unequivocally the exist- 
ence of a system of adulteration. Mention is made of a 
vegetable (the turmeric), as highly valued by the inhabi- 
tants, “from being an ingredient in‘ all their dishes.” 
Mr. Marsden is obliged to own, that it seldom if ever is 
so employed in China, but solely and largely as a dye- 
stuff. Now the two Paris editions expressly state its 
chief use is for manufacture (por ovre, in the one, ad oper- 
andum, in the other). This reason is omitted in the 
abridged Latin editions ; and a writer working upon one 
of them, has evidently thought he could improve it by in- 
serting that erroneous explanation. Again, when Kublai 
is represented receiving favourable predictions trom his 
astrologers, all the early editions treat them as real; but 
in Ramusio, an intimation is made that it was a mere 
stratagem to encourage his men. Such a flight appears 
to us decidedly beyond the age of Polo, who shows else- 
where that he shared all its credulity. Generally speak- 
ing, indeed, the reflections which pervade this edition are 
out of keeping with the rest, and wholly absent in the 

* Navagationi e Viaggi, vol. ii. . pref.p. 7. It is somewhat cu- 
a thet in the edition of Has, publehea by Giont, ae ee 

aur hee . Hence it p y neve 


view si m, who used the latter edition. 
t The Crusca and the Pucci both want several of the first chapters. 
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earlier versions. I am indeed convinced, that literary 
attainments, very rare in that age among the laity, were 
possessed in only a slender degree by this great travel 
ler. It seems difficult otherwise to account for his adopt- 
ing such a strange and defective mode of making public 
his narrative, as that which Rusticians afforded. Ramu- 
sio, it is true, in his erroneous prologue, and in other pas- 
sages, alludes to notes taken during his journey ; but no 
mention of them is found in any other edition, and I great- 
ly doubt if they ever existed. 

There is, however, an argument used by Mr. Marsden, 
which deserves great consideration. The facts stated 
in the most doubtful of these passages are confirmed by 
good Chinese and other oriental authorities ; and it is 
asked, whence, in that age, could they have been derived 
but from Polo himself? Count Boni states that, after a 
good deal of hesitation, this argument had determined 
him to consider them as genuine. M. Klaproth was 
doubtless swayed by the same motive. These learned 
writers, however, have altogether overlooked the cireum- 
stance, that during the fourteenth century a very active 
communication was carried on between Europe and 
China. The emperors of the Mongol dynasty did not en- 
force the exclusive system now practised ; on the contra- 
ry, we shall see them filling their courts with men of every 
nation and every creed. About the time when the Poli de- 
parted, Juan de Monte Corvino, a Minorite friar, reached 
Kambalu, where he was allowed to build two churches, 
and could boast of some converts. In 1314, he was cre- 
ated archbishop of that city, and other priests were sent 
Out to act as bishops and suffragans. In 1330, he died, 
and a new primate was named.* The same year, the 
khan sent Andrew, a monk, with fifteen companions, on 
an embassy to the Pope.t It is not exactly known when 
or how this establishment was broken up; it may prob- 
ably have been effected upon the expulsion of the Tar- 
tars by a native Chinese dynasty. In 1335, Pegoletti, an 
Italian; published an itinerary from Tana, on the Black 
Sea, to Pe-king. It is a mere list of places, with the dis- 
tances and expenses, such as he would scarcely have 


* Maritime and Inland discovery, vol. i. p. 311-313. 
+ Klaproth, in Journ. Asiat. vol. xii. p. 82. 
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thought of making known, had it not been a route in some 
degree frequented. There would thus be ample mate- 
rials for interpolating genuine information even into early 
editions. Many of these passages bear marks of being 
written by a churchman, and this would accord with the 
facts above stated. If one might hazard a conjecture, he 
was perhaps some priest returning from Pe-king (suppose 
at the breaking up of the establishment) who being em- 
ployed to make a translation or copy, might be allowed to 
enrich it with his own observations, and even those of 
his friends. 

Under these circumstances, it became a serious ques- 
tion, whether, in the text of this volume, the passages 
found only in Ramousio skould be retained or expunged. 
The latter course appeared too strong for the editor to 
take upon his own judgment, yet unconfirmed by that of 
the public. . The reader might. be unwilling to have with- 
held from him descriptions which have so long formed 
part of the standard edition of these travels ; and besides, 
as there is reason to believe that they are in a great mea- 
sure derived from authentic sources, they may still be 
held deserving of perusal. It has, however, appeared 
advisable to point them out in the notes; and when the 
statements contained in them contradict those in the 
early editions, or are palpably erroneous, they are with- 
drawn from the text. 

Besides the three authorities now mentioned, the text 
has been carefully collated with the following’ important 
manuscripts and printed editions. ae 

That formerly belonging to the Accademici della Crua- 
ca; which is now, it appears, in the Magliabecchi Libra- 
ry. That bady always boasted of it as the most ancient 
and most complete,—pretensions which Zeno and Mars- 
den are inclined to dispute,* though not on any precise 

ounds, and without having seen it. Count Baldelli 

pi, however, who has favoured the learned world with 
a printed edition of it, gives reasons for considering the 
claim to be well founded, so far at least as Italian MSS. 
are concerned.t There is a note prefixed by a writer, 

* Marsden, Introduction, pp. Ixi, lxii. 


+ This important work is in four volumes 4to. Florence, 1827. The 
two first, entitled ‘Tl Millione de Marco Polo,” contain the Cruscs MS. 
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stating it to have been copied by Michael Ormanni, his 
maternal great-grandfather, who died in 1309, only about 
twelve years after the narrative was written. This can- 
not perhaps be implicitly relied on ; but the count consid- 
ers the appearance aitd style of the MS. as quite confirm- 
ing the statement, and leaving at all events no doubt of 
its being the earliest Italian manuscript now known. Its 
peculiar importance is derived from the confirmation it 
affords of the genuineness of the French edition, from 
which the count seems justly to describe it as a transla- 
tion “abridged and purged of useless words and repeti- 
tions.” This origin, proved clearly by mistakes arising 
from imperfect skill in that language, led him, even with- 
out the additional information of M. Parris, to the re- 
markable conclusion, that the narrative was originally 
written in French.* 

The Pucci MS. is considered by the count as next in 
antiquity, and as written in the course of the fourteenth 
century. M. Zurla informed him that the Soranzo, 80 
highly estimated by Mr. Marsden, was later, and only an 
abridgment. The first very closely follows the Crusca, 
yet the writer must have had a French copy before him,t 
the use of which is proved by fresh errors in the mean- 
ing of its terms. We have thus additional proof of the 
French being then regarded as the original. Count Boni 
has given a valuable collation of this MS. with the Crusca. 

A Latin translation was made by Pipino, a monk of the 
Order of Preachers, who undertook the task at the desire 
of his superior. After some years’ labour it was com- 
pleted in 1320, while the traveller was still alive ; and it 
may therefore be considered the earliest of which the 
date is fully ascertained. But, though professing to be a 
translation, it is greatly abridged ; and in the hands of the 
friar errors were committed which have run through 
other editions. What is left may be held as tolerably 
pure; and the editor has had the opportunity of consult- 
ing it in two shapes. 
collated with several other early Italian ones; also a reprint of Ramu- 
sio’s edition. The count has added a number of valuable notes and 
illustrations. The last two volumes, entitled ‘Storia delle Relazioni 
Vicendevole,” &c., contain abrigded narratives of other early travellers 
in Asia. * Ii Millione, Introduction, p. vi-cxxiii; tomo i. p. 131. 

t Ibid. Introduction, p. vii-cxxv. : 
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5115. Harleian MS., British Museum.—This codex, to 
which Sir Henry Eliis assigns the date of about 1400, is 
written with care and elegance. It wants some passages 
that are in the printed edition, but-what remains is on 
the whole more to be depended- upon. 

* Marci Pauli de Consuetudinibus et Condicionibus Ori- 
entalium Regionum, 4to.—This is the printed edition 
without place or date, which last is supposed to be ahout 
1484. It is very rare, and is more complete than the 
MS. just mentioned ; but, compared-with it, there are 
several errors, especially in the numbers. 

251. Sloane MS., British Museum.—This is an Italian 
‘manuscript, dated 1453. M. Zurla wrote to Count Boni, 
that he considered it on a level with the Soranzo, but I 
incline to believe it somewhat later. The prologue is 
different, and wants the mention of Rusticians. It is 
modestly. called an epitome, but it is really more copious 
than any other, except Ramusio and those recently edit- 
ed. It contains, though in an abridged form the historical 
ehapters at the end, which the former wants ; nay, it has 
the war between Toctai and Nogai, which is feund in no 
other except the French.. The abridgment, being made 
as usual by simple omission, leaves the remaining text 
pure. The handwriting is exceedingly indistinct ; which, 
added to the antiquity of the language, renders the deci- 
phering of it a very laborious task. Mr. Marsden, though 
assisted by a gentleman versant in ancient characters, 
has made some serious mistakes. 

A Latin edition was prepared with great care by Gry- 
neeus, who published it beth separately and in his Novus 
Orbis. It does not vary extensively from Pipino, yet 
seems drawn. from another source, and is translated in a 
much more elegant style. It is curious that the names 
are different and more barbarous. This edition became, 
for some time, the standard one; and reprints continued 
to be made even after Ramusio’s appeared. There is an 
early impression bearing the name of Helmstadt, 4to, 
1585, with some notes, but of little value. 

This edition was republished by Andrew Miller, 4to, 
Berlin 1671. He illustrated it by learned though ill-ar- 
ranged notes, and by a collation with a manuscript in the 
electoral library, which, however, is only one of Pipino’s 
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version. The whole of this edition is rendered into 
French by Bergeron,—Voyages en Asie. 

The most noble and famous Travels of Marcus Paulus, 
&c., translated into English, published at London, by 
Ralph Newherry, 1579, and containing a Dedication by 
John Frampton, the translator.—This, from Mr. Mars- 
den's observations, appears to be taken from the Seville 
edition of 1520, always considered very rare and valua- 
ble, and not we imagine without reason. It has the pro- 
logue and the name of Rusticians (called Ustacheo), 
pretty sure marks of genuineness. ‘Though on the whole 
rather full, there are some serious omissions. The book 
is said to be extremely scarce. 

La Description géographique des Provinces et Villes 
les plus fameuses de |’Inde Orientale, &c. Par Marc 
Paule, gentilhomme Venetien, Paris, 4to, 1556.—This is 
the first French printed edition, and is stated to be trans- 
lated from the Latin, which appears to be that of Gry- 
neus in the Novus Orbis. 

This list, derived from the publications of the Geogra- 
phical Society and Count Baldelli Boni, includes the ear- 
liest manuscripts and editions known to exist in the 
French, the Italian, the Latin, and the English languages. 
The only others of any consequence accessible to Mr. 
Marsden, were the first printed Italian, 1490, and Ger- 
man, 1477. They appear to be only bibliographical curi- 
osities, and have not served him either in formimg or 
illustrating his text. The first, according to his state- 
ment, is a mere popular abridgment. The editor has 
seen one, 12mo, Trevigi, 1267 (for 1627), which he im- 
agines to be an exact reprint, for it agrees with Mr. Mars- 
den’s account of the other, in beginniag with the ridicu- 
lous story of a man at Trebisond who had tamed 30,000 
partridges, and then taking up the Poli at the court of 
Kambalu. Of the German edition, Mr. Marsden has 
given the prologue, which, containing no mention of Rus- 
ticians, must have been from a MS. of secondary value. 

It will be observed that no pretension is here made to 
a verbal collation of these different editions; a curious 
but ,jherculean task, foreign to the object of this work. 
The editor, however, has endeavoured to bring into view 
the discrepancies on points of important information, and 
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if possible to distinguish the truth. When it is mention- 
ed that a passage is either found or wanting in the early 
editions, this of course can include only those now quo- 
ted, as the editor can say nothing of any which he has 
not had the opportunity of inspecting. 

It will be proper here to mention a single particular, 
in which the usual arrangement of the work has been 
departed from. After the brief narrative of the journey 
with which it opens, the remainder consists of a descrip- 
tion of the various countries and cities visited by the 
traveller. They may therefore be introduced in any 
order which seems most convenient. As China is the 
most important of the regions described, and was then 
distinguished by peculiar splendour, it is not without pro- 
priety that it occupies the first place. It is followed bya 
description of Central Asia, and then of the countries on 
the Indian Ocean. The text has been given entire in- 
cluding all the additional matter, and also passages which, 
though perhaps doubtful, have long been comprehended 
in the work. This edition therefore will, it is believed, 
be more complete than any hitherto given to the world. 
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French King—He sends a Mission under Rubruquis— Landing at Sou- 
dak—Journey through the Crimea—Visit to a Tartar Chief, Scacatai 
— Description of Comania and Russia--Couryt of Sartach—Of Baatu~- 
Journey through Tartary—Arriva] at the imperial Court—Reception 
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From the remote shores of Eastern Asia, westward as 
far as the Rhine, extends a vast plain, which during the 
whole period of ancient history, presented an aspect of 
the deepest barbarism. The population had nowhere ad- 
vanced beyond the pastoral state, whose occupations they 
combined with the more favorite ones of war and plunder. 
Such enterprises were greatly facilitated by the movea- 
ble nature of their property, which rendered it easy to as- 
semble in large bodies, and march to the remotest regions 
They were tempted, moreover, by the view of rich and 
civilized kingdoms, extending in a continuous belt along 
the whole southern border of both continents. Hence, in 
the earliest times, arose a mighty and incessant impulse ; 
so, that, from the heart of the north, there issued, in suc- 
cessive swarms, not armies, but whole nations, with 
wives, children, herds, and flocks, cutting their way with 


the sword into fairer and more fruitful lands. The shep- 
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herds of Scythia seated themselves on the greatest thrones 
of the east. . 

The Roman empire, in the utmost height of her power, 
unable to make the slightest impression on this vast mass 
of barbarism, sought merely, by strong chains of fortress- 
es on the Danube and the Rhine, to secure themselves 
against its irruption. It was not till the eighth century, 
that Charlemagne, by means of his arms and policy, stamp- 
ed upon Germany some rude elements of civilisation, which 
were gradually developed. Thence a portion spread east- 
ward, till it included Russia, which was not then, howev- 
er, the vast sovereignty we now behold, but a large duke- 
dom, extending on both sides of the Dnieper, and of which 
Kiev was the capital, The remainder of Europe in that di- 
rection, and the whole north of Asia, continued unchanged. 
To this region, marked by a wild and rude uniformity, the 
ancients had given the name of Scythia; yet, at the sev- 
eral points of contact with it they recognised distinct na- 
tions, as the Goths, the Alani, the Massagetes. During 
the early part of the middle ages, the conquests made by 
a people called Tartars spread their name so extensively, 
that it was studiously adopted, and has become general 
over all that portion of the world. Still the inquirer into 
oriental history discovers a variety of tribes, bearing dis- 
tinct appellations, and exhibiting separate characters. 

The most prominent division is into Turks and Mon- 
gols ; for the Mantchoos lie somewhat beyond our range. 
The former are spread widely over the central part of 
Asia, where vast naked plains are interspersed with well- 
watered spots, which are brought under tolerable cultiva- 
tion. Bordering at some points on the great southern 
kingdoms, they have imbibed a portion of their fixed and 
civilized habits. Enjoying a plentiful subsistence, and 
leading a free and natural life, their bodily structure has 
been happily developed ; they are plump, with fair com- 
plexions, a good dea} resembling Europeans, and are cel- 
ebrated for their beauty throughout the east. The Mon- 
gols have their domain to the north and east of the Turk- 
ish ; it lies along the border of the Altai, and in the rude 
valleys formed by its branehes. Their externa] form, 
which has made them be classed as a distinct race, ex- 
hibits a complete contrast to that of their neighbours. 
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Their figure is short and broad, the face flat, with high 
cheek-bones, eyes small and curved, with a nose scarcely 
rising above the other features. Their country, though 
containing good pastures, is barely capable of culture, to 
which the people are almost strangers. Thus, compared 
with the Turks, they present this type of barbarous life in 
a purer and more complete state; they are fiercer, can 
assemble in larger numbers, and move with greater ra- 
pidity. Hence they have generally domineered over the 
surrounding nations; though, except China, they havs 
rarely penetrated into any of the civilized kingdoms. They 
have merely impelled against them other tribes situated 
nearer their borders. From Europe they seemed placed 
at an almost immeasurable distance ; yet history records 
two occasions when they spread wide desolation over that 
continent. The first occurred in the fifth century, when, 
under the name of Huns, they were led by Attila, cea 
named the Scourge of God, and esteemed their s ae 
monareh. But though he compelled several of the Gothic 
nations to seek refage in the Roman empire, he himself 
never formed any permanent settlement within the boun-- 
daries of the Danube and the Rhine. 

Seven hundred years after, another name arose, which, 
in point of grandeur and terror surpassed even that of At~- 
tila. The Yeka or great Mongols inhabited an extensive 
region along the foot of the Altai, which appears to be 
rude and uncivilized beyond even the other territories 
claimed by that race.* About 1176, Jessagi Bayadur, 
khan of this people, died, leaving the succession to his 
son Temugin, then only thirteen years of age ; and hands 
80 youthful being ili-fitted for such a sway, a number of 
the clans assumed independence, or united under another 
chief.¢ Only about a third remained true to him; yet 
with these, even at his immature age, he took the field, 
but was unable to accomplish any decisive success. Con- 
tinued efforts for nearly twenty years were necessary, be- 
fore he could establish dominion over his own hereditary 
lands. He then turned his arms against the neighbouring 


* Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires, publié par la Société de Gé- 
egraphie (4to, Paris, 1839), tome iv. p 50. 

{4 Genealogical History of the Tartare, by Abulghazi (Londen, 1730), 
p. 63-65. 
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tribes of whom he could complain that they had favoured 
his refractory subjects; and in Jess than ten years, he 
compelled, though with difficulty, these hardy shepherds 
to join his standard.* In the course of this long strug- 
gle, he had become inured to all the arts of policy and 
war; he had formed a veteran army devoted to his per- 
son ; and had organized it more regularly than was usual 
among the troops of that wild country. He now found 
no rival except in Quang, khan of the Keraite Mongols,t 
who had long ranked as the most powerful prince in that 
part of Asia. 

Ouang appears to be the monarch so celebrated in the 
middle ages under the appellation of Prester John; and 
in point of fact, the idea of a Christian prince in that re- 
mote interior of Asia is not so chimerical as may at first 
sight be supposed. We shall find in the following narra- 
tive that the professors of the Nestorian sect were nume- 
rous there, especially at Karakorum, the capital of the 
sovereign just named. Having penetrated from Syria, 
and become the ruling sect among the Eighurs, a Turk- 
ish tribe immediately south of his dominion, they thence 
made their way among the Mongols, to whom they taught 
the art of writing and some other primary elements of 
civilisation.t It appears by no means impossible that 
they might make a convert of Ouang. It is also, howev- 
er, very probable that he followed the course usually ta- 
ken by all the Tartar princes towards powerful sects ; in- 
viting them to his court, showing kindness to their Jead- 
ers, seeking from them favourable omens, even express- 
ing in private attachment to their creed, and holding out 
hopes that he would embrace it. These attentions, ex- 
aggerated by those to whom they were paid, might easily 
create in Europe the idea of a great Asiatic ruler combi- 
ning the character of king and of priest ; for the latter of- 
fice in that age was by no means considered a derogation 
from the former. We shall find similar rumours spread 
on the same grounds respecting the fiercest of the poster- 
ity of Gengis. Ouang, amid the versatility of oriental 
names, might readily be converted into John ; indeed Abul- 
faraj, an eminent eastern writer, calls him King John. He 


* Abuighazi, p. 06-69. Recueil, &c. p. 587. 
¢ Recueil, p. , b Thid. pp. Bai, 522. 
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is said to have extended his dominion very wide, and in 
a work of that age is called the Terror of Asia.* 

Friendship had hitherto reigned between him and the 
Prince of the Yeka Mongols; but they were now too 
mighty to move in one sphere. ‘The annals of the latter, 
which alone survive, accuse the other of jealousy, and 
of seeking to entrap him by base stratagems. Certain 
it is that war arose ;—they fought ;—Ouang was totally 
routed, and in his flight killed by two personal enemies,— 
an event which the conqueror is said to have generously 
regretted.t Temugin, now undoubtedly the most pow- 
erful ruler in Asia, opened his mind to moré extended 
schemes of conquest; and an entertainment given to his 
chiefs, in celebration of the victory, was marked by a 
striking, though preconcerted event. Cokza, an aged 
chief, whose daughter he had married, and who pos- 
sessed a high fame for sanctity, presented himself, and 
delivered a letter, said to have been received from the 
celestial regions. It was found to contain an injunction, 
that the prince should change his name to Gengis,{ “the 
Most Great,” and a promise that he and his posterity 
would forever hold the place of grand khan over all the 
Tartars. It added, that Heaven had bestowed on them 
an entire dominion over mankind; so that all nations 
were bound to pay them implicit obedience. Gengis 
joyfully accepted the commission, which he was already 
prepared to execute. : 

He began now to turn the tide of conquest in every di- 
rection over Asia. We cannot here enter into the detail 
of his proceedings, which, indeed, are somewhat obscure ; 
but it appears certain that, on the side of China, he hum- 
bled the dynasty of the Kin, and became possessed of 
nearly the whole country north of the Hoang-ho. In the 

* Recueil, p. 550-553. t Abulghazi, p. 70-78. 

$+ Amid the perplexing variations of oriental orthography, the editor 
has determined generally to follow Mr. Marsden, who has bestowed 
pai .s, and possessed the requisite qualities for deciding on this subject. 
As some guide to the reader through this labyrinth, he will give, as the 
narrative proceeds, the ee shapes assumed by the name of this 
and several other great chiefs. He @ also called Zingis, Chingis, 
Tchingis, Tchenkis, Tchinkis. 

§ Abulghazi, pp. 78, 79. He does not mention the letter ; but its ex- 


istence will appear evident in the course of the natrative ; and this was 
apparently the occasion on which it was forged. 
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battle of Kalka, he defeated Duke Mieizzlaw of Russia; 
but did not advance into Europe. He completely over- 
ran the north of Persia, and extorted homage from the 
Syrian and Armenian kingdoms. On the frontier of In- 
dia, he became master of Cabul, and reached the western 
banks of the Indus, though he did not cross that river. 
‘He had thus vanquished the barbarous portion of Asia, 
without penetrating very deeply into its civilized regions. 
This task was left to his successors. 

In 1226, Gengis died,* having designated as successor 
Okkoday,t his third son, who had been much distinguished 
‘by bis warlike exploits. Five years afterwards, a gene- 
ral assembly of the chiefs was held at the imperial tent 
on the Orchon, when it was determined to send a grand 
expedition against Europe. The command was given to 
Baatut, the offspring of Jugi,§ eldest son to Gengis, and 
‘he had with him many princes of the blood-royal, partic- 
larly Kuyukji| and Mangou, also grandsons to the founder, 
and who afterwards rose in succession to the dignity of 
grand khan. A force was placed at their disposal, which 
has been estimated, probably with great exaggeration, at 
600,000 men.** Never, perhaps, was the earth swept with 
a mightier tempest of desolation. Marching across nearly 
the whole of the northern parts of Asia and of Europe, 
they encountered every where nations too warlike to 
yield, yet too weak to resist. These tribes were devoted 
to almost indiscriminate slaughter ; and certain travellers, 
who soon after passed over this immense plain, saw only 
a desert strewed with the bones of the vanquished. En- 
tering Europe, they overran Russia and Poland, after 
which they advanced into Silesia. The duke, with all 
the force he could muster, met them at Waldshut, near 
Liegnitz ; but he was completely routed, and his whole 
army cat to pieces. They then poured do@#n upon Hun- 
gary, and finding no troops to oppose them, wasted it 
throughout with fire and slaughter. tt 

This dreadful inroad struck Europe with extreme ter- 
ror, for there seemed nothing to prevent the whole con- 

* Ab i, p. 146. + Calle Oukodoy, Ugadai, Oktai. 
$ Called aloo a: Dida Bae $ Called ae Tehoutoby, Zuzi. 
Mer also Gayuk, Cuyné, Chin. 


Called also M: Mongou, Mankou, Mengko. 
1. tt Ibid. pp 46], 468. 
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tinént from being overwhelmed by the arms of the berba 
rians. Chimerical fears were added; it being reported 
that the bodies of the vanquished after being slain were 
greedily devoured. A letter is found from Pope Innocent 
IV. expressing a dread of the entire destruction of the 
Christian name. That pontiff endeavoured to induce all 
the European nations to risé in mass against the inva- 
ders; an object which might certainly be considered le- 
gitimate, though the prevailing divisions rendered the 
accomplishment difficult.* _ 
While the panic was still at its height, this terrible foe 
suddenly disappeared. Jt was supposed that the intelli- 
gence of the king of Bohemia, the Dukes of Austria and 
Carinthia, having assembled forces, and being in full 
march, had alarmed them into this step. The real cause, 
however, was the death of Okkoday, which took place in 
1241; when the leading chiefs in the army being candi- 
dates for the throne, hastened back into their own coun- 
try to be present at that important election. They seem, 
however, to have felt the military character of Europe to 
be such, that their conquests there could not be covered 
by a mere detachment; hence, evacuating Hungary, Po- 
land, and even Kiev, they retired behind the Dnieper. 
The want of any fixed rule in oriental suecession, made 
it difficult to settle so mighty an inheritance. The late 
emperor had designated to the throne his grandson Schy- 
ramoun ; but, on account of his youth, had named as re- 
gent the Empress Taurakinah. This princess, however, 
was mother to Kuyuk, and determined to exert her influ- 
ence among the tribes in favour of her own son. Baatu, 
who might have advanced strong pretensions, did not 
choose to excite any division, but remained sullenly on 
the banks of the Volga, neither opposing nor sanctioning 
the rival claims.+ The lady, as we shall see, ultimately 
sueceeded in raising Kuyuk to the supreme dignity. 
Europe was for the present delivered ; but as the Tar- 
tars had uttered loud threats of speedily returning with a 
greatly augmented force, the utmost alarm prevailed lest 
this menace should be executed. There -accordingly 
seemed an urgent call for some measure which might mit- 
igate their rage, or altogether avert the pressure of such 


*Hakluyt. Recugil, p. 463. t Recueil, p. 448, 
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acalamity. The power of the pope being then at its ut- 
most height, and forming the sole tie by which the differ- 
ent states of Europe were connected, was the only source 
whence such a proposal for the common defence could 
emanate. He was naturally disposed to employ church- 
men, who alone perhaps possessed the requisite educa- 
tion. The mendicant orders, particularly the Francis- 
can and Dominican, enjoying then a paramount influence, 
were readily selected for a mission to the formidable po- 
tentate. Their religious character would have command- 
ed respect; but the studied meanness of their exterior, 
added to an utter ignorance of mankind, ill fitted them to 
exert an influence over a proud prince, whose court was 
filled with ambassadors from all the countries in the East. 

At that moment two. Tartar armies maintaned a men- 
acing position. One was that which had first invaded 
Europe, and was still posted on its frontier ; the other, 
stationed in the north of Persia, threatened at once the 
caliphate and the eastern empire. On determining to 
send envoys to each, the pope divided the duty between 
his two favourite orders. John de Plano Carpini, a Fran- 
ciscan, advanced in age, and who had been employed 
in various confidential transactions, was named for the 
northern host. He was to be accompanied by Stephen of 
Bohemia, and Benedict of Poland ; but the former was un- 
able to complete the journey. The Persian mission was 
intrusted to Dominican friars, named Ascelin or Anselm, 
Alexander, Simon de St. Quentin, and Albert.* Carpini, 
who proceeded first on his destination, was furnished by 
the pope with the following letter, which indeed, is not 
inserted in his relation, bat has been extracted by M. 
D’Avezac from the Minorite annals.t 


“Iwnocunt, Brsnor, Servant of THE Servants or Gop, 
to THE Kine anp Proriy oF THE Tartans. 


‘6 Since not only men, but also irrational animals, and 
even the mechanical mundane elements, are united by 
some kind of alliance, after the example of superior 
spirits, whose hosts the Author of the universe has es- 
tablished in a perpetual and peaceful order, we are com- 


* Recueil, p. 464. ~ + Tbid. p. 478. 
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pelled to wonder not without reason, how you, as we 
have heard, having entered many lands of Christians and 
others, have wasted them with horrible desolation, and 
still, with continued fury, not ceasing to extend further 
your destroying hands, dissolving every natural tie, nei- 
ther sparing sex nor age, direct indifferently against all 
the fury of the sword. We therefore, after the example 
of the Prince of Peace, desiring to unite all mankind in 
unity and the fear of God, warn, beseech, and exhort you, 
henceforth to desist wholly from such outrages, and es- 
pecially from the persecution of Christians; and since, 
by so many and so great offences, you have doubtless 
grievously provoked the wrath of the Divine majesty, 
that you make satisfaction to him by suitable penitence : 
and that you do not be so daring as to carry your rage 
further, because the omnipotent God has hitherto permit- 
ted the nations to be laid prostrate before your face. He 
sometimes thus passes by the proud men of the age ; but 
if they do not humble themselves, he will not fail to in- 
flict the severest temporal punishment on their guilt. 
And now, behold, we send our beloved brother John, and 
his companions, bearers of these presents, men conspicu- 
ous for religion and honesty, and endued with a know- 
ledge of sacred Scripture, whom we hope you will kindly 
receive and honourably treat as if they were ourselves, 
placing confidence in what they may say from us, and 
specially treat with them on what relates to peace, and 
fully intimate what has moved you to this extermination 
of other nations, and what you further intend, providing 
them in going and returning with a safe conductor, and 
other things needful for returning to our presence. We 
have chosen to send to you the said friars, on account of 
their exemplary conduct, and knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures, and because they would be more useful to you 
as imitatmg the humility of our Saviour; and if we had 
thought they would be more grateful and useful to you, 
we would have sent other prelates or powerful men.”’ 


Carpini* and his companions, being destined to take 
the route of Poland and Russia, departed from Lyons on 


* The narrative of Carpini, with a previous descriptive acoonnt of the 
Tartars, was published by Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 53, &c. The Paris Geo 
gtaphical Society have edited it anew (Recueil de Voyages, &c.) from 
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the 16th April 1245, and proceeded first to Bohemia. The 
king showed a deep interest in their success ; gave them 
recommendations to all the Christian sovereigns through 
whose territory they were to pass; supplied a safe con- 
duct; and defrayed their expenses to the court of his 
nephew Bolesijaus, duke of Silesia. That prince forward- 
ed them with similar attentions te Conrad, duke of Lan- 
tiscia, (Masovia), where they had the good fortune to find 
Wasilico, duke of Russia. He earnestly favoured their de- 
sign, and gave them much information respecting the peo- 
ple whom they were about to visit, and the mode in which 
they must be dealt with. Presents, he warned them, 
were indispensable, and for that purpose he supplied bea- 
ver and other valuable furs, to which more were. added 
by Conrad and the Duchess of Cracow. Carpini took 
the opportunity of urging Wasilico to renounce his Greek 
heresy, and return to the unity of the church: but this 
was courteously evaded by saying, that such a step could 
not be decided in the absence of his brother Daniel. Con- 
veyance was afforded to Kiev, then the capital of Russia, 
to which the enemy’s outposts had closely approached. 
Great dread was inspired into the minds of the traveller 
by the character of the Lithuanians, a barbarous 

who made frequent incursions into the territory ; how 
ever, the party were dragged in their wagon through ice 
and snow without sustaining any loss. At Kiev, the Rus- 
sian nobles told them it was vain at such a season to use 
their own horses in a country where there was neither 
hay nor grass; and native ponies were substituted, which 
could find food even under the snow. 

On the 4th February 1246, the friars set forth, and a 
few days after arrived at Canow, the first post of that 
warlike and terrible race to whom they were sent. Their 
appearance cauged the utmost surprise: and an armed 
party rushed upon them in a threatening manner, demand- 
ing what sort of persons they were. They replied, that 
they were the messengers of their lord the pope; upon 


an ancient MS. in the waycen Library, collated with others inthe Royal 
Library at Paris, and the British Museum. The variations are curious ; 
but do not materially affect the tenor of the recital. M. D’Avezac has 
prefixed a very learned dissertation, with illustrative documents, from 
Which I have derived important advantages. te 
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which the intruders departed. Next morniag, some of 
the leading officers inquired whence they came, and on 
what business? They then delivered the message of his 
holiness, expressing his desire that the Tartars should be 
the friends of Christians, and attain their own salvation 
by embracing the true faith; adding his surprise at their 
committing such dreadful massacres, and especially upon 
believers, who had never injured them. He warned them 
that as they had grievously offended God, they ought to 
beware of such deeds in future, and repent of what they 
had already done. Finally, they were requested to write 
to the pontiff, stating what their present intentions were. 
This was not very cautious language; however, being 

robably ill understood, and delivered in a quiet manner, 
it kindled no apparent resentment. They were told they 
must go forward to the station of the great leader Cor- 
rensa, who held command along the whole frontier. Ori- 
ental princes are fond of receiving embassies, which they 
ceusider not only as a matter of state, but always repre- 
sent aa the instruments whereby homage and tribute are 
Jaid at their feet. 

On reaching this court they were assigned a remote 
station, and messengers came to ask, “with what they 
would incline to him ;” meaning, it seems, what presents 
they intended to give. They made many apologies on ac- 
ovuat of the length and difficulty of the journey, but ten- 
dered what they could, which was accepted. Being led to 
the general’s tent, they were required to kneel three times 
before the entrance; and upon being admitted, they pre- 
sented in the same humble attitude the letter of his boli- 
pees to the baxbarian chief, whom they found seated in 
the midst of hia officers. An interpreter, whom they 
brought from Kiev, could not convey the import of the 
epistie ; however, the usual course was taken of sending 
them forward to Beata, the eommander in the late inva- 
sion of Europe. ’ 

In this journey the friars passed over the vast plain of 
Southern Russia, then called Comania,* watered by the 

* The Comanians appear to have been once a very numerous tribe of 


Tartare, called in the East Kapchak, and called also by the Slavonic na- 
ome Folematty ot Se ienes 6 ie Seems now Hen Recueil, 
Pp. o87. ‘s 
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great rivers Dnieper, Don, Volga, and Yaik, or Ural. On 
the third of these mighty streams were ranged the troops 
of Corrensa. They were obliged to perform the march 
with harassing rapidity, changing horses three or four 
times a-day, and posting from morning to night. Having 
arrived, they were lodged as before at a distance, and 
obliged to go through the same ceremonies, with the ad- 
dition of passing betwecn two fires. To this they at first 
strongly objected ; but, being informed that it was con- 
sidered quite necessary to secure against evil design or 
ison, they at length yielded. ‘They delivered the letter 
neeling to the khan, who was seated in great pomp on 
a lofty throne beside one of his wives. The members of 
his family and the more distinguished chiefs sat on a 
bench beneath him, all others on the ground, the men on 
the right and the women on the left. Only his own kin- 
dred could enter without an express order. He is de- 
scribed as kind to his followers ; skilful, and experienced, 
but dreadfully cruel in the prosecution of war. 

The friars were furnished at this court with interpret- 
ers, who, aided by themselves, made a translation of the 
pope’s letter. Baatu is said to have read it attentively, 
but without any observation. On coming out, however, 
it was announced, accorging to the usual system, that 
they must proceed onward to be presented to Cuyné 
(Kuyuk) Khan, the great emperor of all the Tartars, 
whose residence lay far to the eastward. This was a 
most painful arrangement, rendered more so by the inti- 
mation, that only two were to go on, and the two others 
to be detained, and sent back with a message to the pope. 
They durst not, however, object, but went with many 
tears, ‘‘not knowing whether it was to life or to death.” 
They were very unfit for so hard a journey, having for 
many days received no food but millet, and no drink ex- 
cept snow melted over the fire. Yet they were obliged 
to ride at the same furious speed, changing horses, where 
they could he got, several times a-day. Their route lay 
still through Comania, described as a very great and long 
country, whose inhabitants had been recently vanquished 
and nearly exterminated by the Tartars; and the dismal 
spectacle was every where presented of their skulls and 
bones lying neglected on the ground. A similar scene 

E 
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was exhibited during their progress through the territory 
of the Kangittae* and the Bisermini.t{ ‘They then trav- 
elled several days along the banks of a small inland sea, 
apparently the Balkash. It was described to them as 
subject in winter to most violent gusts of wind, issuing, 
as was imagined, from a small aperture in a mountain 
situated on the shore. Here they found a Tartar court 
occupied by Ordu, a prince of great age, with one of his 
wives. They halted a day and obtained some refresh- 
. Ment, but were not admitted into his presence. Their 
advance was continued with greatly increased hardship, 
leading into a rugged and mountainous region, where 
much snow fell, and they were called upon to increase 
even their rapid rate of travelling, in order to be present 
at the approaching election of the emperor. 

At length their weary journey terminated, and they 
arrived at the great imperial court; where a tent was 
allotted to them, and their expenses handsomely defrayed. 
The papal letter, as interpreted at the court of Baatu, was 
delivered, and read by Cuyné; but they were not called 
into his presence, because he was not yet elected, and did 
hot therefore exercise any functions of sovereignty. A 
few days after, however, they were invited to the tent of 
his mother, where all the imperial state was at that time 
exhibited, It was formed of the finest white cloth, and 
of such vast dimensions, that in their opinion it couk 
have contained 2000 persons. There were two gates, 
one of which, appropriated to the monarch, stood contin- 
ually open and unguarded, yet no one but he dared to en- 
ter by it; the other was the gate of audience, but admis- 
sion was granted only by the prince’s express order. In 
front was a barrier, which, if any oné passed without 
license, he was severely beaten, and, if he attempted to 
flee, was shot. On the outside were ranged princes and 
ambassadors from all the courts of Asia,—the caliph, the 
Turkish dynasties, Georgia, India, China, also Duke Ieros- 
laus of Russia. The whole number was stated to Carpi- 


* A Tartar horde, called Properly Kanklis, a name said to be still 
setained among some of the enn Recueil, p. 500. ; 

¢ This is the Rassian name for Mussulman, and has been applied here 
to Turkesten, whose inhabitants had actually embraced that faith, and 
through whose territory the mission now proceeded. Recueil, pp. 501, 503. 
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nito exceed 4000. The scene, which was dazzling, ex- 
hibited in profuse display all the pomp of the eastern 
world. The ambassadors were mounted on spirited hor- 
ses superbly caparisoned, richly ornamented with trap- 
pings of pure gold. Each day they appeared in a differ- 
ent dress ; in white, in scarlet,.in blue, lastly, in very rich 
Baldakin (Bagdad) robes, considered then the finest of 
any. Koumiss, or fermented mare’s milk, which was 
most copiously supplied, was drunk till the evening in 
immense quantities. The friars, on intimating a strong 
dislike to it, were supplied with ale, but were with diffi- 
culty allowed to keep within the bounds of moderation. 
Meantime, the chiefs, admitted into the great tent, were 
deliberating on the choice of an emperor. . From the aug- 
mented pomp with which Cuyné appeared, the opinion 
beeame daily stronger that the election would fall upon 
him ; and, after a month, though not publicly announced, 
it beeame generally understood that this decision had been 
formed. The whole multitude of princes and ambassa- 
dors then thronged to a spot three or four leagues distant, 
beautifully situated on a river between mountains, where 
the golden tent had beén pitched. It much exceeded the 
other in splendour, being supported on pillars richly gild- 
ed, and covered in a great measure with the finest Bag- 
dad cloth. The grand ceremony was delayed a few days 
by a tempest of hail; but at length, on the 24th August, 
the whole multitade assembled, and-turning their faces to 
the’ south, performed various genufiexions. They then 
turned to the tent, and a gilded chair being brought out, 
upon which Cuyné was seated, the Tartar chiefs said “ we 
wish, we pray and command, that. you have power and 
dominion over us all.”” Cuyné replied, “if you wish that 
I be your king, are you resolved and disposed each of you 
to do all that I shall command, to come when I call, to 
whither I send, and to kill all whom I shall order to be 
ilied’”? The chiefs replied, “yes.” ‘ Then,” said he, 
‘‘ henceforth my word alone shall be my sword.” Imme- 
diately after, he was seated on a chair of felt, and ad- 
dressed as follows :—“ Look on high, and see God; and 
look down on the felt whereon thou sittest. If thou dost 
govern well, thou shalt reign in power and magnificence, 
and the whole earth shall be subject to thee ; but if ill, 
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thou shalt be poor, miserable, vile, and contemptible, and 
shalt not have power even over the felt whereon thon sit- 
test.” His principal wife was then placed in the same 
seat, and both were lifted up into the air, and proclaimed 
with loud shouts Emperor and Empress of all the Tartars. 
The ceremony was closed with profound genuflexions by 
the chiefs of the whole people, though the friars boast that 
they forined an exception, “‘ because they were not subject 
to him.”” Considering, however, that they had, without 
hesitation, performed this homage to inferior chiefs, the 
withholding it from the supreme ruler on so high an occa- 
sion seems neither reasonable nor prudent.* 

This emperor is described as being about forty or forty- 
five years of age, of middle stature, extremely consider- 
ate, serious, and grave in his demeanour. It was even 
asserted that he had scarcely on any occasion been seen 
to laugh ; and from the moment of his elevation, no stran- 
ger, however illustrious, was allowed to speak to him. 
The communication was entirely through the officials ; 
nevertheless, during the whole time that the petitioner 
stated his request and received the answer, he remained 
on his bended knees. His majesty had resigned none of 
the pretensions of his family to universal dominion. On 
his sea] was engraved, “God in heaven, and Cuyné Khan 
upon earth, the power of God : the seal of the emperor of 
all men.” 

A few days after the ceremony, the friars, with all the 
other ambassadors, were admitted to an audience. Pres- 
ents on such occasions are always expected in the East; 
and at so solemn a time they were displayed with almost 
unrivalled magnificence. They appeared to be very nu- 
merous ; robes of satin, purple, silk interwoven with gold, 
and precious furs. A small tent (umbrella), to be placed 
over the emperor’s head, was entirely studded with gems ; 
and at a little distance were ranged more than five hun- 
dred wagons laden with gold, silver, and the richest silks. 
Afler this exhibition, the friars were asked what they in- 

* Bergeron (Voyages en Asie, : »p- i 
these derails fran the Scone Hicatiie View BL ddr te 
he had obtained it verbally from Simon de St. Quentin. That friar in- 
deed was with the Persian, not the Tartarian mission ; but he is under 


stood to have seed extensive knowledge respecting the East. See 
Recusll, pp. 404, 405 - 
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tended to present; but having exhausted their slender 
stock of skins they were obliged to declare that they had 
nothing whatever ; nor is it said that any resentment was 
expressed. 

They seem even as yet to have had the impression that 
they were regarded with favour and treated with respect. 
Nay. hopes were held out by some of the household, though 
seemingly without any foundation, that the great monarch 
might embrace the Christian faith. They were now po- 
litely desired to return and spend a few days at the court 
of the queen-dowager. But what was their dismay te 
learn that, during their absence, the khan had “set up his 
standard against the church of God, and the Roman em- 
pire, and all the kingdoms and nations of the West, unless, 
according to injunctions in the letter to the Lord the Pope, 
they should become subject to him.” From this disas- 
trous intelligence, the traveller endeavours to justify a 
feeling of pride, arguing that there being no other land on 
earth which they feared except the Christian, they had de- 
termined to make war against it. The pretension to uni- 
versal dominion had always been maintained by this race ; 
yet we may suspect that the lofty tone of the pope’s de- 
spatches, and the imprudence of his envoys, were instru- 
mental in prompting to this hostile assertion of it. 

The friars then returned to court, and remained there 
@ month, daring which time victuals were most scantily 
supplied; the provision allowed for four days scarcely 
sufficing for one. They were then sent for by the empe- 
ror, who asked, through his prothonotary, whether the pope 
had any one about him that could explain the Russian, 
the Tartar, or Saracenic language. It was.answered that 
none of them were understuvod in Europe. An arrange- 
ment was therefure made, that the letter should be writ- 
ten in Tartar, and carefully explained to them, after which 
they were to translate it into Latin, read it twice over, 
and see that it was fully comprehended. They are charge- 
able with the great omission of not giving the slightest 
hint of its contents ; but this has just been supplied by M. 
D’Avezac from a MS. in the royal library at Paris. It is 
as follows :— | 
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66 LETTER OF THE KING OF THE TAETARS TO THE LORD POPE. 


‘The strength of God, Kuyuk Khan, the ruler of all 
men, to the great Pope. You and all the Christian peo- 
ple who dwell in the West have sent by your messengers 
sure and certain letters for the purpose of making peace 
with us. This we have heard from them, and it is con- 
tained in your letter. Therefore, if you desire to have 
peace with us, you pope, emperors, all kings, all men pow- 
erful in cities, by no means delay to come to us for the 
purpose of concluding peace, and you will hear our an- 
swer and our will. The series of your letters contained 
that we ought to be baptized and to become Christians ; 
we briefly reply, that we do not understand why we ought 
todo so. As to what is mentioned in your letters, that 
you wonder at the slaughter of men, and chiefly of Chris- 
tians, especially Hungarians, Poles, and Moravians, we 
shortly answer, that this too-we do not understand. Nev- 
ertheless, lest we should seem to pass it over in silence, 
we think proper ta reply as follows. It is because they 
have not obeyed the precept of God and of Gengis Khan, 
and, holding bad counsel, have slain our messengers ;* 
wherefore God has ordered them to be destroyed, and de- 
livered them into ourhands. But if God had not done it, 
what could man have doneto man?! But you, inhabitants 
of the West, believe that you only are Christians, and de- 
spise others; but how do you know on whom he may 
choose to bestow his favour. We adore God, and, in his 
strength, will overwhelm the whole earth from the east 
to the west. But if we men were not strengthened by 
God, what could we do?” 


It was intimated to the friars, that the emperor was 
disposed to send ambassadegrs along with them, but wish- 
ed the proposal to come from themselves; and a Tartar 
chief strongly urged them to make it. They considered 
however that, as these envoys were without doubt intend- 
ed to act merely as spies, their hostile designs would be 
encouraged by the view of the dissensions prevailing in 
Europe ; and that in the present state of public feeling in 
the West, they would probably be killed, a violence which, 


* Allusion is here made to Tartar ambassadors, whom the Rassians 
murdered before the battle of Kalka. 
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in the case of a royal representative, the Tartars were 
understoed never to forgive. They declined therefore 
making any overture ; and the emperor did not choose to 
send an embassy unasked. 

On the 138th November, having obtained permission to 
depart, and the imperial seal as a passport, they took their 
leave. They travelled all winter through a wide open 
country, being commonly obliged to sleep on the ground, 
after clearing away the snow, with which, in the morning, 
they often found themselves covered. They passed rapid- 
ly through the stations of the different chiefs, and on the 
Sth June, to their inexpressible satisfaction, arrived at 
Kiev. The people came to meet them with joyful congrat- 
ulations, as men risen from the dead ; and they received 
the same cordial welcome throughout the whole of Rus- 
sia, Poland, and Bohemia. Carpini afterwards spent three 
months at Lyons with the pope, by whom he was soon 
after created Archbishop of Antivari, in Dalmatia.* 

It was not till 1247 that Ascelin,t with the three Dom- 
inican friars, travelled through Syria to the Tartar host, 
then encamped in Persia. They appear to have been 
much inferior, both in prudence and intelligence, to the 
former party. Drawn from the depth of conventual life, . 
strangers to the world and the mode of dealing with man- 
kind, they imagined that the pope’s mandate, when an- 
nounced, would command obedience among the most sav- 
age tribes. Accordingly, they approached the army in 
the most confident manner, and apparently without any 
apprehension. Being met by several chiefs demandin 
who they were and whence they came, they describ 
themselves as the ambassadors of the pope, the head of the 
Christian world, earONg oot which he was every where 
regarded as a father. he Tartars then said, in an iron- 
ical tone, “since your pope is so great a man, he doubt- 
Jess knows that the khan is the son of God, by whom he 
has been invested with the dominion of earth, and that by 
his instructions Baatu in the north, and Baiothnoy here, 

* Recueil, p. 508. 

+ Simon de St. Quentin, one of the number, wrote a very copious re- 
lation, from whith only 1: few extracts were inserted by Vincent in his 
Speculum Historiale; and they have been ccpied by Bergeron (Voyages 
én Asie). M. D’Avezac made a search, bat without aidcoves, for = MS. 
af the original (Recueil, &. p. 405.) 
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receive the same honours.” Ascelin had-so little judg 
ment as to reply, that the sovereign pontiff knew nothing 
of any such persons, but only that there was a barbarous 
people called Tartars, who invaded and destroyed many 
nations, particularly the Christian ; he earnestly exhorted 
them to repent of their past wickedness, and cease to an- 
noy the people of God. Whatever the chiefs might think 
of this speech, they simply conveyed it to the commander : 
but, after changing their clothes, they came forth with 
the usual inquiry as to what presents he had brought. It 
was answered, that the pope received gifts from all men, 
but never gave them to any, far less to strangers and in- 
fidels. The Tartars, still without any remark, went back 
to their chief, and returning in fresh clothes, expressed 
astonishment how foreigners dared to approach their great 
master without offering a preseat. They added, however, 
that the friars might still have an audience of Baiothnoy,* 
provided, according to his strict regulation, they would 
perform three genuflexions before him. Having consult- 
ed together, they decided, that it would be a shame and 
scandal to perform such an act of idolatry to a pagan. 
Yet they intimated, that if the khan and his people would 
become Christians, the ambassadors for the honour of 
the church, would perform this homage. Upon hearing 
this proposal, the chiefs, who hitherto had studiously pre- 
served outward decorum, burst into the most furious 
rage. They declared that they would be sorry indeed to 
become Christian dogs like their visiters ; adding, to their 
utier horror, that the pope was a dog. The others at- 
tempted to reply; but, luckily perhaps for themselves, 
their voice was drowned in shouts and clamour; and a 
council was called, to determine the manner in which they 
sbould be treated. 

The only consideration at first was concerning the mode 
in which they should be put to death. Some recommend- 
ed that they should be flayed alive, and their skins, stuffed 
with hay, sent to Rome. Others proposed, that in the 
first battle with the Christians. they should be placed in 
front, and be made to fall by the weapons of their own 


+ Noy or Noyan appears to express a commander-in-chief, but not of 
the blood imperial, and therefore not entitled to the rank of khan. The 
praper name of this chief is said to be Batchou (Recueil, p. 464). 
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countrymen. In this crisis, however, female humanity 
interposed, and saved them from so dreadful a destiny. 
The principal wife of Baiothnoy ran to him, and without 
hoping to move his pity, represented the disgrace that 
would be certainly incurred by thus violating the law of 
nations,.as well as the sure effect of deterring many 
other embassies which now came with grateful homage 
and presents. She urged also the likelihood of his incur- 
ring the displeasure of the khan, which had been strongly 
expressed on a former occasion of similar barbarity. 
Several chiefs embraced the same views, and it was 
finally determined not to proceed to extremity. The 
friars were even, according to the usual custom, invited 
to proceed into the interior of Tartary, and appear at the 
court of the great sovereign. They considered them- 
selves, however, as having seen quite enough of Tartar 
courts, and declared that having fulfilled their appointed 
mission, nothing but force should induce them to proceed 
farther; and this the commanders did not choose to 
employ. 

Their only object now was to quit this dreadful spot, 
and return to Europe. Baiothnoy having suffered the 
letters to be presented to him, and ordered them to be 
interpreted, they boped that their deliverance was not 
far distant. On soliciting however, passports and guides, 
it was intimated, that since they had come so far to see 
a Tartar army, they should wait till a large reinforcement 
arrived, which would exhibit its qualities on a much 
grander scale. They solemnly protested against having 
the slightest wish to see any thing more of their troops ; 
but it* soon appeared, that, besides overawing them by 
this spectacle, the design was to keep them some time as 
objects of insult and derision. They were nearly starved 
on minute rations of black bread and sour milk, while 
invention was daily tasked to find new modes of annoy- 
ing them. Particular delight was taken in taunting 
them respecting the pope, and requiring them to say how 
imany armies that prince maintained ; what battles he had 
gained ; and what kingdoms he had conquered. When 
it transpired that he had neither soldiera nor dominions, 
it was triumphantly asked how such a personage could 
be compared to their great khan, who had subdued natiuns 
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innumerable, and was obeyed in the remotest extremities 
of the East and the West. The treatment they received 
was on the whole, exceedingly barbarous; which the 
commander, on being appealed to, excused on the ground 
of their rude speeches,—a charge which they treat as al- 
together unfounded, though the reader, may, perhaps, 
form a different judgment. Even after they seemed on 
the point of escape, they were detained some weeks long- 
er till a certain messenger named Auguta should arrive 
from the great ruler. ‘The object seems to have been, 
that they might witness, without sharing, the drinking, 
dancing, and howling, with which, during a whole week, 
his visit was celebrated. 

At length the friars obtained their long-desired dismis- 
sal, and had two letters put into their hands. The first, 
impiously termed a ‘ Letter of God,’’ had been sent by 
the khan to Baiothnoy, with the view of its being circu- 
lated over the whole world, and among all nations. It 
intimated that while the deity was high over all and im- 
mortal he had appointed Gengis the only lord of earth ; and 
it gave warning of the dreadful consequences that would 
overtake all who should disobey this universal empire. 
The latter chief had been dead twenty years; but his 
commission was considered as descending to his poster- 
ity. It was probably a copy of the same forgery, which 
we have seen presented to that great conqueror on a high 
festive occasion. The other, from Baiothnoy himself to 
his holiness, contained the following expressions ;— 
“Know, pope, that your messengers have come to us, 
and have delivered your letter, and have held the strangest 
speeches that ever were heard. We know not if you au- 
thorized them ; but we announce the firm, command and 
ordinance of God, that if you desire to remain seated in 
your land and inheritance, you, pope, come to us in 
your proper person, and do homage to him who justly 
rules the whole earth. If you do not obey, God only 
knows what may happen.” However unsatisfactory 
these despatches might be, the friars thought themselves 
too happy in being allowed to depart with them. 

The threat announced during Carpini’s residence in a 
manner so solemn and terrible, of again invading the west- 
ern kingdoms, was not immediately carried into execu- 
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tion. Kuyuk died a year after, not without suspicion of 
poison; and as only grandsons of the great conqueror 
survived, their claims, according to the loose ideas of suc- 
cession in the East, were nearly balanced. The uncer- 
tainty continued several years, though without leading to 
any serious eonflict. Baatu, as the offspring of Jugi, the 
eldest son, stood nearest, and the European invasion 
threw lustre over his name; yet Taulai and his family, 
by their conquests in China, as well as by their actual 
possession of the seat of Mongol power, had acquired a 
peculiar consideration. The difficulty was removed by 
the former waiving his claims, and declaring in favow of 
his cousin Mangou, the son of Taulai. He invited the 
principal chiefs to come to his court along with that prince, 
who, in 1251, was there chosen great khan, or general 
emperor of all the Tartars. 

That people, meantime, continued to maintain a power- 
ful army on the eastern frontier of Persia. After subda- 
ing all the Arab kingdoms in Central Asia, their object 
was to subvert the imperial throne of Bagdad, the might- 
iest sovereignty of the West. The mission of Ascelin 
and his companions, however ungraciously received, had 
probably excited their curiosity, which was always alive 
to every thing that could lead to the extension of their 
dominion. They might then easily learn the gallant 
achievements of the Europeans in Syria, and the zeal 
against the Mohammedan name by which these had been 
inspired. When St. Louis, king of France, was at Ni- 
cosia in Cyprus, he received a letter from the chief then 
commanding this army, whose name is given as Erkaltay. 
The contents are somewhat variously reported, being 
even said to intimate, that he himself, as well as the 
great khan and all his chiefs, having embraced the gospel, 
were engaged in war for its propagation. More probable 
accounts represent him as merely professing goodwill to- 
wards Christians, and zeal to aid their views against the 
Moslem states. An intention was expressed of next 
year laying siege to Bagdad, when his majesty was soli- 
cited at least to keep employed the arms of the Soldan 
of Egypt. That zealous monarch was delighted with the 
proposal, and immediately sent an embassy, of which, 
however, no record appears to have been preserved. 


Po 
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At the same time, a report was received, that Sartach, 
the son of Baatu, now commanding on the western 
frontier of Tartary, had become a Christian.* To him 
also the king then determined to send a mission, of which 
a full and interesting narrative has come down to ourtime.t 

It was conducted by William de Rubruquis, a Minorite 
friar, with three brethren and a servant. He went by 
way of Constantinople, whence he sailed on the 7th May 
1253, and on the 21st arrived at Soldaia, now Soudak, in 
the Crimea. To this place, which was the theatre of a 
very active trade, caravans from remote parts of the 
continent brought not only ermine and other precious 
furs from Siberia, but also cotton and silk fabrics aad 
spices from India. He met a very friendly reception 
from the merchants, who enjoyed the free profession of 
Christianity, having a bishop and cathedral church. He 
immediately began his inquiries about Sartach, particu- 
larly whether, according to the report prevailing in the 
Holy Land, he were really a believer. The bishop, with- 
out seemingly committing himself to this extent, told him 
many good things respecting the said Sartach, which 
afterwards proved to be wholly unfounded. 

On the Ist June, our traveller set out with a provision 
of wines, fruits, and biscuits, having received intimation 
that no one was welcomed there who came with an 
empty hand. He placed these cOmmodities, together with 
vestments and books, on wagons drawn by oxen, which 
he had been advised at Constantinople to prefer to pack- 
horses; but by following this ‘evil counsel,” he found 
the length of his journey doubled. The country was a 
wide plain covered with numerous traces of the calamities 
which had overwhelmed the Comanians. Fleeing in 
crowds into this narrow peninsula, where there were no 
adequate supplies of food, they had, after enduring the 
utmost extremities of famine, been driven to the direful 


* Astley’s Voyages, vol. iv. p. 552. 

t Hakluyt inserted in his Collection the origing) Latin, but only in 

rt. Purchas having procured a complete copy, made au English trans- 
ation, which he introduced at the beginning of his third part. The 
Geographical Society of Paris have just published a full edition of the 
origine!, from a manuscript in the British Museum, collated with others 


at Cambridge and Leyden. The variations are curious, but not of great 
magnitude. 
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resource of devouring each other. In three days he met 
the Tartars, among whom he thought himself quite in a 
new world. They rode up in their usual unceremonious 
manner, and on seeing him provided with wine and bis- 
cuit, solicited a portion. Being presented with one flagon, 
they pressed for another, arguing that a man could not 
enter a house on one foot; but the triars would extend 
their bounty no farther. The next question was, whence 
they came, and whither they were going. They stated 
their desire to visit Sartach, and, in the first instance, 
Scacatai, who, they had learned, commanded the out- 
posts on the frontier. After considerable delay, horses 
and guides were promised ; but, in the mean time, intense 
curiosity was manifested respecting the contents of the 
carts and the nature of the presents designed for the 
monarch, whether they were gold, silver, or precious 
cloths; but care was taken to afford no information on 
such subjects. During a tedious delay, however they 
continued, he says, incessantly “begging our bread for 
their young brats, wondering at all things which they saw, 
and desiring to have them.” He admits that they took 
nothing by force, but were most shameless and importu- 
nate beggars. As their demands were steadily resisted, 
the intercourse became so discourteous, that on leaving 
them, he felt as if “escaped out of the hands of devils.” 
Next day, he met the carts of Scacatai “laden with 
houses, and methought that a mighty city came to meet 
me.” These moving abodes, composed of a frame of 
wicker, covered with white or black felt, and thirty feet 
in diameter, are placed on huge wagons, drawn each by 
twenty-two oxen. About three o’clock they “ unladed 
their houses,’ when there appeared huge droves of cattle 
and sheep, but very few men; indeed the friars learned 
that the general had not under him above five hundred 
soldiers. An interpreter who waited on them was pre- 
sented with some victuals, hut he expressed much dis- 
content at not receiving also a rich garment. When they 
showed him the biscuit, wine, and apples, destined for 
the chief, he declared these wholly inadequate, without 
the addition of valuable robes. It appeared, in fact, that 
cloth, with which they had come wholly unprovided, was 
the only article here esteemed. Even money was neither 
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known nor cared for, so that when presented with a gold 
coin they simply wished to know whether it were copper. 
However, it was necessary to admit them into the pres- 
ence of Scacatai, whom they approached with a good 
deal of timidity. He sat on a couch, having beside him 
his wife, whose nose formed a considerable sipject of 
wonder to the friars, not yet accustomed to the peculiari- 
ty of Mongol features. They verily thought she had cut 
and pared it till she had left herself no nose at all. She 
had besmeared it and the eyebrows with a black pow- 
der, rendering herself, in their apprehension, a most ugly 
creature. However, the chief received them very gra- 
ciously, accepting their wine and fruits with the plea of 
poverty for not giving more. 

The worthy monks afterwards made great efforts to 
convert some of them to the true faith, but svon found an 
irresistible obstacle in the opinion which the Russians 
had instilled, that no true Christian could taste a drop 
of koumiss, their favourite liquor, and without which, 
they asserted, that it was impossible to subsist in the 
desert. Rubruquis sought to persuade them that pure 
religion did not prohibit the temperate use of a whole- 
some beverage ; but the idea had taken such deep root, 
that nothing could remove it, and all his efforts proved 
abortive. 

On Whitsunday he received letters and guides for Sar- 
tach ; but in proceeding, he encountered so many annoy- 
ances, that he felt as if “‘ he passed through one of hell’s 
gates.” His attendants proved bold thieves ; but, taught 
wisdom by repeated losses, he Kept very strict watch 
over them. He soon came to the narrow isthmus which 
connects the Crimea with the continent. Here were a 
ditch dug from sea to sea, and a customhouse for levying 
duties, principally on salt. On ple, Hat peninsula, he 
entered the vast plain of Comania, or Kapchak. On one 
side was the gulf of Azof, on the other an immense level 
surface, extending in some places upwards of twenty 
days’ journey, and covered with the richest pasture, yet 
in the greater part of it not an inhabitant had been left. 
On this dreary route nothing appeared but water, sky, and 
the sepuichres of the Comanians. . | 

Russia is described as a vast country stretching to- 
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wards the north, but which had been, and still was dread- 
fully wasted by the Tartars. He endeavoured to employ 
his interpreter as a vehicle for conveying to the other at- 
tendants some knowledge of the Christian faith. The 
linguist, though objecting much to being made a preach- 
er, put on an appearance of complying ; but the acquisition 
of a slight smattering of the language enabled the friar to 
perceive that, instead of conveying pious instructions, he 
was talking on the most indifferent subjects. The at- 
tempt was therefore renounced. After some days the 
travellers arrived at the Tanais (Don), which is noticed 
as the boundary of Russia, and compared to the Seine for 
magnitude. Here they remained three days, being well 
regaled on turbot and other delicate fish. The country 
beyond was finely wooded and watered, abounding im 
furs, honey, and wax. From a difficulty in procuring 
horses, Rubruquis was obliged to walk a good part of the 
way; but, in a few days, came in view of the Etilia or 
Volga, which struck him as the mightiest river he had 
ever seen. He was correctly informed as to its course 
into the Caspian, a lake or sea four months’ journey in 
circuit. On the 2d of August, three days after leaving it, 
he arrived at the camp of Sartach, 

Here Tartar life was for the first time presented on a 
great scale ; for this chief had six wives, and his eldest 
son three ; while each female owned a large house -and 
two hundred carts. Jt was necessary to appear before 
Cojat, a Nestorian in high authority; but the guide was 
not a little dismayed at finding no present, either for him- 
self-or that great personage. To the chief, who was 
seated in state, with music and dancing before him, the 
friar introduced himself as a man who had renounced 
gold, silver, and every precious article, and possessed 
only the vestments proper to his office ; having therefore 
nothing of his own, he could not give to others. This 
explanation was received graciously ; and after some 
questions respecting European princes, he was allowed 
to depart. But next morning an order came from the 
minister to bring all his books and vestments ; and, the 
stranger not daring to object, they were spread forth in 
the presence of numerous chiefs assembled on horseback. 
Struck with their beauty, Cojat asked if he would bestow 
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all those things upon Sartach. Grief and trembling seized 
Rubruquis at this suggestion ; but with all the composure 
in his power, he stated that these were holy things, which 
it was unlawful for any except priests to wear. He was 
then desired to invest himself in them, and appear before 
the great lord. He tvok a rich cushion, a bible presented 
to him by the king, and a psalter, containing beautiful pic- 
tures, received from the queen. A curtain of felt being 
then raised, exhibited the chief seated in the midst of all 
his wives, and with great store of koumiss and drinking- 
cups on a bench before him. The monks entered sing- 
ing Salve Regina, when the clerk and interpreter, but not 
the friar, were required to bend the knee. The Mongol 
leaders, at the same time, were rushing in and rudely 
jostling them. Sartach examined the bible, and the cross 
with the image on it, putting some questions respecting 
both; but our traveller was dismayed to hear nothing 
that favoured the report, upon which this painful journey 
had been undertaken, of his being a believer in the gos- 
pel. He never even seemed to refer to the subject, ex- 
cept in a tone of scoffing and derision. On inquiry, the 
sole ground of the rumour was found to be, that when 
Christian merchants, many of whom passed this way, 
brought liberal presents, they were graciously accepted ; 
but when Mohammedans offered larger gifts, they met a 
welcome still more cordial. ; 

To this severe disappointment was soon added another 
grievous affliction. Next morning after the interview, 
the Nestorian sent for him, and, according to the usual 
system, announced that he must proceed onward to the 
court of Baatu. The mandate was so peremptor® that 
he did not attempt to object, but was dismayed at being 
desired to leave behind his books and vestments. He 
argued strongly against this demand, and thought he had 
succeeded ; but next day a priest and a brother of Cojat 
laid forcible hands upon them. On its being represented 
that they were necessary for a decent appearance before 
Baatu, the answer was, that the same articles could with 
no propriety be exhibited before both princes. Rubruquis 
opened his mouth to make as he thought a triumphant 
reply, but was desired to be silent and depart. He con- 
trived, however, to secrete the bible, but durst not ven- 
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ture of; the psalter, which, from its golden pictures, had 
attracted peculiar attention. 

In proceeding eastward, the friar was kept in great 
fear, being assured that a oumber of runaway captives, 
forming themselves into bands, often during the night 
attacked travellers, whom they murdered and robbed. 
He was extremely strnck by the majestic appearance of 
the Volga, and wondcred from what regions of the earth 
such huge and mighty waters should descend. Being in- 
forined of the great sea into which it fell, he had suffi- 
cient knowledge of geography to recognise it as the Cas- 
pian, and by his route detected the errar, then prevailing 
it seems in Europe, of considering the latter a gulf of the 
Northern Ocean. 

On reaching the station of Baatu, he was astonished 
at the scene which presented itself. The tent-like houses 
covered a vast space 1 which had the appear- 
ance of a mighty city. Yet, like those of the children of 
Israel, they were arranged in regular order, and each 
man, when he ynloaded his house from the cart, knew 
where to place it. The centre one, according to which 
all were placed, was the great orda or tent of Baatu. On 
their arrival a Saracen received them, though without 
supplying victuals; and next day he led them to the 
prince, warning them not to speak till ordered, and ther 
briefly. Vast crowds flocked to see the friars, who. 
standing in the habit of their order, bareheaded and bare. 
footed, were, it is sdid “‘a great and strange spectacle in 
their eyes.” So accommodating wag the khan, that he 
caused a large tent to be pitched, that the people might 
indulge their curiosity. The party being introduced, found 
him on a high gilded seat, beside one of his wives, with 
the others on one side, while the rest of the space was 
filled by the chiefs. On a bench before him was koumiss 
in stately cups of silver and gold set with precious stones. 
Rubruquis being then called upon to kneel, bent upon one 
knee ; but finding this unsatisfactory, did not choose to 
contend, and dropped upon both. Misled by this position, 
instead of answering questions, he began a prayer for 
the conversion of the khan, with warning of the dreadful 
consequences of unbelief. The prince merely smiled ; 
but the derision which was Le i by the sur- 
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rounding chiefs, threw him into a good deal of confusion. 
He then delivered the king’s letters, anwilling, it should 
seem, to describe himself as a royal messenger, but rather 
as sent by Sartach, and having come under the impres- 
sion that both he and Baatu were Christians ; a remark 
of which no notice was taken. The chief then began to 
inquire respecting the King of France, and the war which 
he was waging against the Saracens. He asked the friar 


to sit and take a draught of koumiss, and seeing his eyes . 


cast down, desired him to look up. 

The reception was thus considered satisfactory ; but 
no sooner had they gone out, than the usual dread an- 
nouncement was made, that they must proceed onward 
through Tartary, and appear before Mangou, the supreme 
khan. They were struck with consternation, the inter- 
preter declaring he esteemed himself a dead man. Ru- 
bruquis was also much discomposed by being told that he 
could take with him only this personage, whose conduct 
had much displeased him; but by earnest entreaty he 
was allowed the associate, while the clerk was obliged to 
return. 

Being warned that he must travel four months through 
regions of extreme cold, he was made to leave most of 
his common clothes, and invest himself in garments of 
ram-skin, with the wool inside. He departed on the 16th 
September, and proceeded through the country of Cangte 
(Kankli Tartars), having on the right the Caspian, and on 
the left the region named Bulgaria the Greater. They 
were hurried rapidly forward, being obliged, he says, to 
travel every day as far as from Paris to Orleans; a space 
which his troubles have evidently led him to overrate. 
As the Mongols chose always the best horses for them- 
selves, and our friar was corpulent and unwieldy, he found 
it a most laborious task to keep pace with them. His al- 
lowance in the morning was only a little millet and water, 
but in the evening mutton and a dish of broth, which 
marvellously refreshed him. On the whole, however, he 
complains that “of hunger and thirst, cold and weariness, 
there was no end.” In twelve days he reached the great 
river Yakok (Yaik or Ural) coming from the country of 
Pascatir (the Bashkir Tartars). At this stage, ceasing to 
behold either city or town, they entered “a huge and vast 
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desert, which was in dimensions like unto the ocean sea.” 
The guide at first treated them with great contempt, and 
considered his Jot hard in being obliged to accompany 
‘‘such base fellows ;” however he gradually conceived a 
more favourable opinion of their characters, and introdu- 
ced them to the residence of Mongol chiefs, by whom they 
were courteously entertained. Offers were even made to 
them of gold, silver, and fine cloths, and much surprise 
was expressed when these gifts were rejected. Inquiries 
were renewed as to the western countries, the number 
of cattle and sheep in them, and particularly whether the 
great pope was, as had been reported, 500 years old. After 
a long progress they turned southward, and found ranges 
of mountains interspersed with fertile valleys and large 
tivers. On the banks of one was a city named Coilac, 
represented as the seat of a great trade, but which, with 
other places mentioned, our imperfect knowledge of the 
region renders it difficult to identify. Here the traveller 
met votaries of the Shaman or Buddhist religion, so widely 
diffused through Eastern Asia. He saw their idols of 
large dimensions placed behind a chest or table covered 
with candles and rich oblations: a report was even made 
of one in Cathay, which could be seen at the distance of 
two days’ journey. Yet, on being strictly interrogated, 
they professed belief in the unity and spirituality of the 
Deity, and represented themselves as venerating such 
images as representations only of deceased friends. Theiz 
priests reside in convents, containing one or two hundred 
inmates. On meeting in the temples, they remain in lon 
rows, when, though profoundly silent, they are unde 
to be mentally repeating certain mysterious words. Our 
friar made frequent but vain efforts to provoke them to 
speech. The Mongols adopt their system, not generally, 
but to the extent of framing in felt likenesses of dead re- 
lations, and placing them in a separate tent, into which 
none but themselves are permitted to enter. Rubruquis 
made the attempt, but got himself heartily scolded in con- 
sequence. They have also diviners, who precede thei! 
marches, and fix the spot where the tents are to be pitched. 
Qn leaving Coilac and the lake, they proceeded north- 
ward through a mountainous region covered with deep 
snow. No human abodes appeared, except the post-sta- 
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tions maintained by the sovereign, and even these at no 
very convenient distances. Violent gusts of wind, which 
are said to be sometimes so strong as to blow travellers 
into the rivers or lakes, rushed through the valleys. They 
came to a pass of the most frightful aspect, which super- 
stition had peopled with demons, who were believed occa- 
sionally to dart forth and carry off unfortunate strangers. 
Rubruquis was requested to guard against these dangers 
by some good words; and he complied so far as to read 
the creed, when the whole party passed without the slight- 
est molestation from Satan or his emissaries. This raised 
his reputation so high, that he was importuned from all 
quarters for bits of writing ; and hence he conceived that, 
with an expert interpreter, he might have made a number 
of converts. At length they came to the plain where Ken 
(Cuyné or Kuyuk) Khan had been visited by Carpini. 
Mangou, however, had chosen a different residence, which 
they could reach only by going northward, over another 
range of high country. In their progress they came to a 
plain like the sea, where there was pot even a molehill ; 
= another day brought them to the palace of that great 
They experienced no very cordial welcome ; for while 
the guide had a spacious house assigned to him, the three 
Europeans were thrust into a little cottage, with searcely 
room to lay their clothes. Being, as usual, interrogated 
as to his purpose, Rubruquis replied, that he had visited 
Sartach on the supposition of his being a Christian, and 
had been sent forward by him and by Baatu. They next 
demanded whether he came to make peace? He replied 
that his master, the French king, having never done them 
wrong, he knew not why they should make war upon him. 
It soon transpired, however, that by peace they really 
meant submission; and they continued repeating, in a 
tone of lofty wonderment, ‘“‘why came you, seeing you 
came not to make peace?” He seems to have been hereby 
transported beyond the bounds of Christian feeling, inti- 
Mating a disposition to preach war against them to the 
ends of the earth. 

Next day, the friar having appeared in public bare- 
footed according to the costume of his order, drew round 
hita a crowd of men. who gazed on him as a monster, 
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asking if he wished to lose his feet. In fact, during the 
day, his toes became frozen, and it was necessary to cover 
this part of his person. Seeing a house with a cross upon 
it, he entered and found a well-ordered altar with images, 
and an Armenian, somewhat lean, avd clad in rough hair- 
cloth, who received him cordially. This pérson had come 
from the territory of Jerusalem, in the hope of converting 
Mangou Khan, and earnestly exhorted Rubruquis to stren- 
uous exertions for that purpose.. He even advised him, 
in case of compliance, to tender the submission of the 
French king; an expedient which the other refused to 
adopt. Towards evening, they obtained a small meal; 
bat the guide and his companions, having got drunk, never 
thought of them; indeed they seemed not to attract at- 
tention in any quarter. — : 

A few days ‘after, however, they were brought to the 
court; and being examined by some Nestorian priests as 
to the degree of coe they were willing to pay the great 
khan, they gave satisfactory answers, and were led to the 
gate of his house. When they had sung a hymn, and been 
carefully searched for concealed weapons, the felt curtain 
was raised, showing the interior of the tent covered all 
over with cloth of gold. The khan, seated on a bed or 
rather sofa, appeared about forty-five, of the middle size, 
with a flat nose, and wrapt in rich and brilliant for. Be- 
side him sat his wife, a pretty little young woman ; also, 
Cirina, a grown-up daughter, with hard features, under- 
stood to be mistress of the household. Four different 
liquors were offered, but he left the choice to themselves, 
and was presented with one made from rice, of which, 
moved by respect, he drank a little. It happened that 
Mangou had in the apartment some falcons and other 
birds, which he made to light on his hand, and whose 
movements interested him so much more than the mes- 
sage of the friars, that for a long time he took no notice 
ofthem whatever. At length, they were desired to speak, 
being at the same time ordered to drop upon their knees. 
Rubruquis gave the same account as before of the circum- 
stances which had led him to visit the imperial court, 
concluding with a request to remain in the country, and 
teach his religion. He added an apology for not having 
brought gold, silver, or other precious articles. The 
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khan replied in lofty terms :—‘‘ Even as the sun spreads 
his beams every where, so our power and Baatu’s spreads 
itself every where, so that we have no need of your silver 
and gold.” Here, however, a serious obstacle arose to 
farther intercourse. The interpreter had taken such ad- 
vantage of the abundant supply of liquor, that he could no 
longer distinctly convey the sentiments intrusted to him. 
The extreme awkwardness of this situation was allevi- 
ated by the appearance of strong symptoms that Mangou 
had also indulged too freely; and under these cireum- 
stances, the earliest opportunity was embraced of taking 
their leave. They were followed by the secretary, who 
roceeded to examine them respecting the kingdom of 
rance, especially the number of rams, oxen, and horses 
contained in it, These inquiries, to our traveller’s deep 
indignation, were found to be made on the understanding 
that the Tartars were presently to proceed thither and 
take possession of the whole. It was also announced 
that Mangou charitably allowed him to remain two montha, 
when the extreme cold would be mitigated. He solicited 
permission to reside permanently, but received no answer. 
He had now the satisfaction of meeting a Jady from 
Mentz, whose husband was employed as an architect, and 
began to find himself generally viewed with a more fa- 
vourable eye. Having complained, that in his present 
mansion he had not even room to pray for the kban, he 
was provided with an abode sqmewhat more spacious. 
The supply of victuals even would have been tolerable, 
were it not that whenever the party sat down to their 
meals, half-starved natives rushed in fora share. The 
monk indeed asserted that the khan was at least partial 
to Christians ; but this soon appeared to be a complete 
deception. He merely maintained a friendly intercourse 
with all the sects, and obtained from each prayers and 
favourable predictions; while they readily followed his 
court, ‘as flies do honey.” He bestowed on them gifts, 
and they prophesied to him prosperity. This mortifying 
impartiality became very evident on a great holiday, when 
the Nestorian priests went in first and performed their 
ceremonies ; but they were followed by the Saracens, and 
these by the idolaters. The friar, having one day entered 
a Nestorian chapel, was much surprised to find Mangou 
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seated. He was made to sing a psalm, afd to show his 
bible, breviary, and images, which the prince carefully 
examined. The latter then departed, but his lady re- 
mained, and having filled a large cup with liquor, desired 
a blessing on it, fell on her knees, and drank it off. Similar 
observances continued, till her majesty, being completely 
drunk, was carried home in her chariot. Rubruquis gen- 
erally remarks, that the pergons here calling themselves 
Christians, did the utmost dishonour to their holy profes- 
sion. Courting the grandees by the most abject flattery, 
they allowed their magical and idolatrous rites to pass 
without censure, and instead of reproving their intoxica- 
tion, shared it in the most scandalous manner. He was 
much dissatisfied even with his Armenian friend, whom 
he accompanied to a great lady called Cota, then ex- 
tremely unwell, and on whom all the arts of magic and 
divination had been vainly exhausted. The priest pre- 
sented what he termed holy water, but it proved to be an 
infusion of rhabarb, the effects of which were represented 
as supernatural, and being probably adapted to the full 
habit of body which her mode of living had produced, af- 
forded speedy relief. Our friar was at first struck with 
awe at the sight of this object, which he conceived as 
bearing a sacred and mysterious character ; but on learn- 
ing that it was a mere cathartic root, expressed much 
displeasure at such deception. He observed too, that 
though, in drinking, the lady did homage to the eross, 
there were four swords half-drawn disposed at each side 
and both ends of the bed; while a silver chalice, sus- 
pected to have been carried off from a church in Hungary, 
was filled with ashes and a black stone, evidently for pur- 
poses of conjuration ; yet to these profane objects no ex- 
ception was taken by the monk. 

‘Towards the end of Lent, the khan removed to his royal 
seat of Karakorum, when the friars, with other official at- 
tendants, were expected to accompany him. The route 
lay northward, among hills covered with deep snow; and 
the cold becoming most intense, their prayers were svli- 
cited in order that the animals composing the train might 
not perish. After two days it abated, and on Palm Sun- 
day, at nine in the morning, they entered the city, bearing 
the cross aloft, and met a Nestorian procession, which 
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they accompanied to church. This capital of an empire 
which embraced nearly half the world, is described as un- 
fit to bear any comparison with the town of St. Denis, 
near Paris. There were two principal streets, one occu- 
pied by the Saracens, adjacent to the court where the 
fairs were held, and merchants chiefly resorted ; the other 
by the Chinese, where trades and manufactures were 
practised. The palace, situated near the gate, occupied 
an extensive space, enclosed by a brick wall like a monas- 
tery. The great hall for festivals.is compared toa church, 
having two rows of pillars, and three gates on the south ; 
while on the north side was the raised seat for the mon- 
arch. William Bouchier, husband to the lady from Mentz, 
had constructed here a most admired ornament. It was 
a silver tree, having at its foot four lions, while through 
the trunk ascended an equal number of pipes, conveying 
respectively wine, koumiss, mead, and rice liquor. From 
the top, these conduits branched downwards, and became 
connected with serpents, which twined round the body of 
the tree. On the summit stood an angel, who, on a sig- 
nal given by the butler, blew a trumpet, at which sound 
the servants, from copious stores provided in a concealed 
apartment, filled.the pipes with their appropriate bever- 
ages. These, after making the circuit of the trunk and 
branches, descended into vessels prepared beneath for 
their reception. The khan held two great anaual festi- 
vals, one at Easter, and the other at Midsummer, which 
last, as the more important, was attended by all the chiefs 
within twenty days’ journey. On these occasions he had 
a very elevated place, where he “sat above like a god.” 
One lady was seated by him; while other places, consid- 
erably beneath, but still higher than those for the rest of 
the company, were occupied by the members of his fam- 
ily. All the men were on one side, the women on the 
other; while in the midst, between the throne and the 
oe tree, Was an empty space for servants or ambassa- 
ors. ao 

The authorities at Karakorum were found in consider- 
able agitation, in consequence of a report that 400 assas- 
sins, disguised in various habits, were on the watch to 
kill the emperor. The friars underwent a strict examina- 
tion by the magistracy, and afterwards at court by seve- 
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ral of the chief secretaries. To the latter the altimate 
statement.of Rubruquis was, that he came to speak to the 
khan words of God. They then demanded what words 
these were, expecting, he believes, that according to the 
usual practice, they would consist in announcing some 
prosperous event. On the contrary, he gave an honest 
and faithful exposition of Christian duty. The examiners 
being mostly Saracens, were much displeased, and took 
a most unfair advantage of him, by demanding whether 
his remarks did not imply that Mangou Khan did not keep 
the commandments of God. This cruel thrust he attempt- 
ed to parry by saying that he was ready to expound his 
views to the monarch, leaving him to determine that point 
for himself. The other party, however, choosing, not 
Without some reason, to consider him as thus admitting 
their allegation, proceeded directly to inform his majesty 
that he was denounced by this stranger not only as an 
idolater, but a violater of the divine statutes. Mangou 
appears to have been a good deal discomposed ; yet he did 
not take any violent step. He merely sent his secretaries 
to the friars, observing that the Christians, Saracens, and 
Tuines (idolaters), had separate laws and books, and each 
insisted that his own was the best. He desired, therefore, 
that they should meet, explain, and compare their respect- 
ive tenets, so that he might judge which was purest. 
Yet his displeasure was shown by the arrival next day of 
the messengers to announce, that having now resided long 
in the country, they must take their departure. They had 
indeed much exceeded the two months allowed in the be- 
ginning of January, having nearly reached Whitsun-eve ; 
yet they had hoped to be silently permitted to remain. 
The same wish was intimated, as in the case of Carpini, 
that ambassadors should accompany them to France ; but 
Rubruquis declared his inability to guarantee their safety 
in the warlike countries through which he was to pass. 
The preparations for the conference continued, and seem 
to have excited a considerable ferment, since the khan 
thought it necessary to proclaim, ‘that none speak con- 
tentious or injurious words to other, nor make any tumult, 
on pain of death.” The idolaters murmured somewhat 
loudly at this unprecedented ‘attempt to dive into their se- 
crets ; but they were not allowed toescape. By the final 
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arrangement, the friar was pitched against them, second- 
ed by the Nestorians, and even the Saracens, who con- 
curred in his undertaking to prove the existence of one 
supreme deity, whilst the opposite party maintained the 
false doctrine :—~“ fools say thero is one God, but wise 
men say there are many.” From his report, he appears 
really to have maintained the argument in a very respect- 
able manner, and boasts that his opponents, though with- 
out manifesiing any signs of conviction, were reduced to 
silence. The two other parties celebrated this issue with 
a song of triumph, and then, according to their usual cus- 
tom, by copious libations. 

Next day, Rubruquis was again called to court, but 
warned te say nothing relative to his departure, as that 
was a point irrevocably decided. On coming into tke 
presence, he was. sharply asked, whether he had really 
termed the monarch an idolater. He denied it, and hav- 
ing repeated what he really said, was told it was well, as 
the alleged speech would have been highly improper. 
Mangou then began a sort of confession of faith, intima- 
ting, that he believed and served one God, who, he sup- 
posed, might reveal himself in different modes, to differ- 
ent nations. He taunted the friar, by remarking that the 
Christians, who had received the Scriptures, did not ob- 
serve them; but afterwards said, he meant no personal 
application. He even offered gold, silver, and fine cloths ; 
but the holy man said, he wanted only aid for his jonrney, 
with a pass that would carry him to the King of Armenia. 
He was told that he should have both. Having then ob- 
tained leave to speak, he somewhat earnestly solicited 
permission to return; but after some musing, the answer 
was given :—‘‘ You have a long way to go; make your- 
self strong with food.” In this not uncourteous refusal. 
he was obliged to acquiesce. 

Rubruquis, though he declined receiving a political en- 
voy, had readily agreed to take a letter, the composition 
of which occupied a considerable time. The court, in- 
deed, was entirely engrossed by the arrival of ambassa- 
dors from Bagdad, from India, and from Turkey, and by 
a festival, at which much drinking took place.. At length 
the epistle was delivered, the terms of which are some- 
what intricate ; but the general tenor was to announce, as 
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usual, the empire of the world conferred by heaven upon 
Gengis and his posterity, the obligation of the King of 
France, as of all other monarchs, to obey it, and the se- 
rious consequences that would result if he failed to com- 
ply. It was the 9th of July before the mission were ready 
to depart, when, no! withstanding their resolution against 
receiving presents, they found it necessary, out of respect 
to the monarch, to accept each a single garment. This 
disinterestedness was extolled by the Nestorians to the 
idolaters ; but they replied, it was because the travellers 
were fools, while they themselves, like wise men, if the 
khan should offer all he possessed, would gladly accept it. 
Rubruquis, in his return, was enabled by the milder sea- 
sen to take a more direct course, by which, in two months 
and ten days, he reached the court of Baatu. The tract 
of country, however, through which he passed, was most 
desolate ; and on one occasion only did he see the appear- 
ance of a house. Sartach was met on his way to pay 
homage to Mangon ; he treated the pilgrims courteously, 
and gave an order on Cojat’s father to deliver up all the 
articles that had been detained. Having determined to 
by land, on account of the approach of winter, the 
travellers were furnished by Baatu with a guide to con- 
duct them to the Soldan of Turkey. In passing through 
the Caueasian territory, they found the mountain-regions 
occupied by independent tribes, who made frequent inroads 
into the plain, so: ‘hat even with a good escort they did 
not feel altogether seeure. Proceeding through Derbend, 
or the Iron Gate, they came tothe junction of the Kur 
and Araxes ; then ascended the course of the latter river, 
havieg Mount Ararat on their right. On reaching Erze- 
roum they found themselves within the Turkish domin- 
ion, an‘ proceeded direct to Iconium, its capital, for that 
empire then scarcely extended beyond Asia Minor. It 
was found much weakened by war with the Tartars and 
other vicissitudes ; so that it was said, “‘a child ruleth in 
Turkey, having no treasure, few warriors, and many en- 
emies.” That power, however, was destined soon after- 
wards to break forth with increased energy, and become 
the terror of Europe. Rubruquis embarked at Aias for 
Cyprus, and thence proceeded to Antioch and Tripoli, 
where he rejoined his chapter. 
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These two expeditions conveyed to Europe a pretty dis- 
tinct view of the economy of that mighty empire, which 
held sway over nearly one-half of the world, and struck 
terror inio the rest. The spectacle is the more interest- 
ing, too, as it is now passed for ever. A people sunk in 


the depth of barbarism, ruling or overawing the entire cir- | 


cle of civilized nations, is a phenomenon which the lapse 
of ages can never reproduce. Intelligence, wealth, ma- 
chinery. now give to the latter, an undisputed superiority 
over brute courage ; and ten British regiments would have 
speedily. subverted the empires of Gengis and of Timur in 
their greatest glory. The aspect, therefore, which the 
first and greatest of these presented, must be very deserv- 
ing of attention. One of the circumstances which most 
struck the friars was the complete and absolute subjec- 
tion in which the khans held a people, who might least 
have been expected to submit to such rule. They had 
seen in Europe, not indeed any regular despotism, yet the 
high domination of lords over their serfs, and of the heads 
of the church over the inferior orders ; but no subordina- 
tion, civil or ecclesiastical, could be compared with that 
which they here witnessed. The monarch appointed to 
each chief his place of residence, ordered him wherever he 
pleased, to war, to life, or to death, and was obeyed with- 
out the slightest hesitation. No man, in relation to him, 
could call any possession his own, but held everything at 
the command of the ruler. His messengers were furnish- 
ed with horses, and whatever they wanted, in the coun- 
tries through which they passed. If he desired to add to 
his wives the daughter or sister of any of his subjects, 
she was yielded up without hesitation ; nay, a selection 
of the most beautiful maidens was periodically made, of 
whom he retained part for himself, and distributed the 
others among his officers. To account for a sway so des- 
potic, we may remark, that all Tartary was then one vast 
camp, engaged in habitual war ; and to carry on military 
operations with success, complete discipline and subordi- 
nation were necessary. Gengis had also succeeded in 
overawing an ignorant people, by a pretended commis- 
sion, and even it was said, a forged letter from the deity, 
lacing in his hands the dominion of the whole world. 
is splendid victories and extensive conquests, might 
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seem to confirm this donation ; and even their pride might 
-lead them to submit to an authority which had raised their 
nation to such a height of greatness. 

Another circumstance, equally opposite to preconceived 
ideas, was the polish, courtesy, and respectful familiarity, 
which distinguished their social intercourse. Quarrels, 
blows, combats, and bloodshed, then so frequent in Eu- 
rope, were not witnessed, even amid their deepest po- 
tations. Honesty was every where conspicuous; their 
wagons and other property were secure without locks or 
guards ; and if any of their cattle strayed, arrangements 
were made by which they were speedily recovered. Not- 
withstanding the frequent scarcity of victuals, they were 
generous in relieving those in greater want than them- 
selves. But towards all other nations they displayed the 
most inordinate pride. Great kings from different parts 
of Asia occasionally visited the khan; yet the meanest 
Tartars, appointed to attend on those princes, treated 
them as their inferiors, took precedence of them in walk- 
ing, and eceupied the principal seats in the apartments. 
Their reckless massacres in war, too, were generally 
knowa. It is even asserted, that to promote their views 
of conquest, there was no deceit or stratagem to which 
they would not stoop ; nay, that they had gained more by 
these arts than by their valour inthe field. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the law of nations, in regard to 
ambassadors, appears to have been very well observed, 
even where their conduct did not give satisfaction. While 
within the territory, they were guarded, and their wants 
supplied; and if in this last respect they often suffered 
much misery, it seems to have been rather the fault of 
subordinate functionaries, than the intention of the rulers. 

In the domestic condition of this people we observe re- 
markable contrasts. Within their rude tents glittered all 
the pomp of the East; gems, gold, the richest fabrics of 
Bagdad, India, and China. These were brought profusely 
in name of presents, but in reality under the influence of 
fear as tribute. Yet this splendour was accompanied 
with a scanty supply even of the humblest necessaries of 
life. The subsistence of the great body of the people de- 
pended almost entirely on the milk of their cattle, during 
the season when it could be procured. That of mares 
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was preferred to all others, especially after being ferment- 
ed into their favourite liquor. In its absense, that of 
cows, sheep, and goats, was gladly consumed. In win- 
ter, when animals no longcr yielded this beverage, re- 
course was had to millet, not made into bread, but dis- 
solved in a large proportion of melted snow, and drunk 
as if it had been milk. Those who could afford to kill a 
sheep from time to time had in the evening a small dish 
of mutton made into broth. Even this scanty diet often 
failed, and these hardy warriors were obliged to spend 
whole days without food,—a privation which they bore 
patiently and even gaily. Yet this fortitude in submitting 
to pecessity can scarcely be called temperance, since at 
their feasts, and on every occasion when koumiss could 
be procured, they indulged in the wildest excesses of in- 
toxication. It may have been observed, that even at the 
imperial banquets, the entertainment did not go beyond a 
sufficiency of mutton ; the real luxury consisting in an 
immoderate consumption of intoxicating fluids—The 
general conduct of the sexes was correct ; their discourse 
was free from immodesty; and the breach of the mar- 
riage-vow was severely punished. But the extreme 
length to which polygamy was carried among the chiefs 
was at once immoral, and unjust towards the body of the 
people. 

The religious condition of this singular society may be 
sufficiently collected from the narrative already given. 
The family of Gengis and all the great leaders professed 
a species of deism, which might even have been consid- 
ered pure, had it not been solely employed as an engine 
of state policy. Its main tenet was the commission given 
from on high to hold the whole earth in subjection, and 
the consequent right to carry war and desolation among 
every people who should refuse to obey the mandate. In 
‘other respects a complete toleration was extended to the 
different creeds which prevailed in the country ; inclu- 
ding that of the Nestorian Christians, of the Mohamme- 
dans, who, as long as the caliphate survived, were called 
Saracens; and lastly, of the votaries of the Shaman su- 
perstition, nearly identical with that of Boodh or Fo,— 
a system widely giffused through Eastern Asia. The 
nriests of all these sects were not only favoured but court- 
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ed, admitted to the palace, and loaded with gifts; while 
to each separately was held out the hope of his tenet’s 
being adopted by the monarch. No such intention, it 
may be presumed, was ever entertained ; yet besides the 
policy of conciliating the respective votaries, there does 
not seem to have been wanting a certain vague belief in 
them ali, to the extent at least of expecting benefit from 
their prayers, and the fulfilment of auspicious predictions. 
The imperial creed too, amid its boasted purity, included 
for purposes of divination and the cure of diseases, the 
meanest and most childish practices. 

Carpini has given an account of the military system of 
the Tartars,—a subject which then excited in Europe the 
most intense interest. It seems to have included syste- 
matic arrangements, then unknown in Europe, where the 
troops rushing to battle under their feudal lords, displayed 
little more than a gallant onset. Here they were arranged 
in bodies of 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, commanded by officers 
rising always higher in station ; while a few, of still more 
elevated rank, exercised the general direction of the war. 
They did not mingle with the combatants, but remained 
in the rear issuing orders. If any members of a corps 
fled while the others maintained their ground, or stood 
aloof while the rest advanced, they were killed on the 
spot. Notwithstanding their daring valour, they resorted 
to every species of stratagem. They sometimes placed 
their captives on horseback in the rear, or formed even 
clathes into the shape of men, in order to magnify their 
apparent numbers. Before an engagement, detachments 
were placed in ambush, which, during the conflict, appear- 
ed suddenly on the enemy’s flanks, spreading confusion 
and dismay. When they were to cross a broad river, they 
spread over it large hides, fastened by the corners with 
ropes, placing themselves and their baggage upon them. 
Horses were then attached in front, the foremost line of 
which was guided by men swimming. On capturing a 
city, inquiry was made for the best artificers, who, with 
a few others to serve as slaves, were carried along with 
them; all the rest were massacred without mercy. 
Noble or distinguished persons were never sparedMor if 
by any chance they were, it was only to be kept in per- 
petual captivity. 
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The panic which still reigned in Europe of a second 
Tartar invasion proved happily unfounded; the khans 
being diverted in the first instance by more tempting ob- 
jects. Hulagu, a nephew of Mangon, in 1258, subverted 
the caliphate, and Kublai, in the course of the next twelve 
years, made the complete conquest of China. The most 
violent dissensions then broke out among the members 
of this powerful dynasty, and the vast mass was soon 
broken into separate and hostile fragments. Kublai was 
the last who was owned as Grand Khan of all the Tar- 
tars; and even his real power did not extend far beyond 
the limits of China. There we shall find him, in the 
natrative of Marco Polo, combining the rude magnificence 
of the desert with the pomp and somewhat of the ele- 
gance of the most civilized empire then in the world. 





TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 





Preliminary Notice. 

Ar the time when the events now related took place, 
ties of a more salutary nature connected Europe with the 
Eastern world. The Italian towns had become conspic- 
uous as the scenes where arts and commerce, after be- 
ing nearly crushed by the inroad of the barbarous nations, 
first began to revive. Their manufacturing industry, in- 
deed, though very considerable, was surpassed by that 
of the Low Countries ; still they formed almost the sole 
channel by which intercourse was maintained with Asia, 
whence at that time were imported all articles of luxury, 
—precious stones, pearls, spices, and cloths of unrivalled 
fineness. Venice, Genoa, and Pisa contended with each 
other in this career ; but the first, owing to her situation 
and superior power, held the principal place. Her vosi- 
tion was much advanced by a very extraordinary event, 
which occurred in the beginning of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. Acrusade had been organized in France among a 
number of the nobles who, proceeding to Venice, procured 
the necessary shipping by inducing Dandolo, the doge, a 
gallant chief, with other distinguished persons, to share 
in the enterprise. On reaching the sheres of the Le- 
vant, their views touk a very singular direction ; for in- 
stead of advancing to the Holy Land, they turned their 
arms against Constantinople, carried that capital by storm, 
and placed Baldwin, count of Flanders, on the imperial 
throne of the East. - The Venetians shared, not only the 
booty, but also the power acquired by this wicked achieve- 
ment. They were allgwed to oceupy an extensive quar 
ter of the city, and to maintain there a podesta or bailo, 
invested with very ample jurisdiction. 

There had never been wanting native merchants, ready 
te bring the desired commodities from the remoter pro- 
vinces of Asia to the — parts of Europe. But 
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the Venetian traders, encouraged by their increasing pros- 
perity, and the advantageous position now attained, began 
to aim at penetrating into the interior, and obtaining the 
goods on better terms in the country where they were 
epi The dominions of the caliph, the head of the 
ohammedan faith, opposed, it is true, a powerful obsta- 
cle to their taking the most direct route. But the succes- 
sors of Genyis, thoagh so terrible and merciless in the field, 
welcomed in their tented cities, without the least distinc- 
tion of country or religion, all who brought articles that 
were either ornamental or useful. We have seen from 
Rabruquis, how Christian merchants, on paving their way 
with presents, passed unmolested through the camps of 
Sartach and Baata. There were soon found distingaish- 
ed citizens of Venice ready to follow in the same track. 
Nicolo and Maffio Polo, two individuals who united the 
cheracter, then common, of nobles and traffickers, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century; set out for Constantino- 
ple, whence they proceeded to the shores of the Crimea. 
There they were encouraged to visit a great Tartar chief 
on the Voiga, where a series of events, for which we shall 
refer to the following narrative, led them on eastwards as 
far as China. After a short stay, they returned to Ven- 
ice ; and two years later, went back, according to engage- 
ment, carrying with them Marco, son to Nicolo, a promis- 
ing youth. They spent twenty-four years in the East, 
chiefly at the court of the great kban, the Tartar mon- 
arch who raled over China. At the end of that time they 
finally returned; but, on reaching, Venice were so com- 
pletely altered,—their dress, appearance, and even lan- 
guage had become so foreign,—that their nearest friends 
were unable to recognise them. After obtaining with dif- - 
ficulty access to their paternal mansion, they determined 
by a public display to satisfy their countrymen as to the 
happy results of their journey. Al] their relations and ac- 
quaintances were invited to a magnificent feast. They 
then presented themselves in splendid dresses, first of 
crimson satin, next of damask, and lastly of velvet bearing 
the same colour, which they successively threw off and 
distributed among the company. Returning in their ordi- 
nary attire, Marco produced the rags in which they had 
been disguised, ripped them open, and exhibited such a 
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profasion of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and precious 
jewels, as completely dazzled the spectators. Mr. Mars- 
den questions this anecdote, as unsuitable to the dignity 
of their characters ; yet there is no reason to suppose in 
them any indifference to display; and Ramusio assures 
us, that about 200 years after, when he was a boy, be had 
been told it by Malipiero, an aged and respectable sena- 
tor, who had heard the story from his own grandfather. 
It appears certain, that on the news of their wealth and 
adventures, persons of all ranks, ages, and professions, 
flocked to the house with congratulations and inquiries. 
Marco, whose society was courted by all the distinguish- 
ed youths; stood forth a8 principal orator. Having often 
occasion in his enumerations of people and treasure, to 
repeat the term million, then not very common in Europe, 
the surname of Millione was applied to him, first in jest, 
bat Ramusio says he has seen him thus named in the re- 
cords of the republic; and the house in which he lived, 
down to that day, bore the title of the Corte del Millione. 
Count Boni has even adopted this as the title of his learn- 
ed work on the subject. 

Meantime, he appears not to have thought of commit- 
ting his observations to writing ; and the fruits of his trav- 
els would probably never have reached posterity, but for 
a severe misfortune by which he was overtaken. Venice 
and Genoa, those two mighty rivals, were then at open 
war; and news arrived that a fleet belonging to the lat- 
ter had appeared on the coast of Dalmatia. Andrea Dan- 
dolo was immediately sent against them, when Marco, 
with characteristic spirit, offered his services and was ap- 
pointed to the command ofa galley. The squadrons en- 


' * gountered near the island of Curzola ; and it was a disas- 


trous day for Venice. Her fleet was completely defeated ; 
and Dandolo himself, who was made prisoner, escaped 
only by a voluntary death the ignominy of being carried 
in triumph to Genoa. Marco, also, was wounded and 
taken ; but, too wise to imitate the rash example of his 
commander, he was conveyed to that city, and lodged in 
prison. Here, according to Ramusio, his character and 
adventures excited an extraordinary interest ; and being 
visited by the principal inhabitants, his captivity was ren- 
dered as mild as possible. A more important circum- 
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stance was, that be had a fellow prisoner, Rasticians, ¢ 
citizen of Pisa, though of French origin, who was imbued 
with an enthusiastic love of legendary and romantic lore. 
One of such a temper could not but listen with rapture 
to the wondrous tale of his companion; and it was soon 
agreed between them, that it would be most unjust to the 
world to withheld from it the knowledge of so many mar- 
vellous scenes as thuse which he had witnessed. Marco, 
we suspect, was no great penman ;* but his companion 
was fond of composition, though without having attained 
very high proficiency. We quite agree with Count Boni, 
from the tenor of the narrative, that the traveller wrote 
no part of it, but merely dictated ; nay, we doubt much if 
there was any such regular or author-like process as this 
term would imply. We should rather say that he talked 
it to his companion, who wrote it down as he best could. 
The frequent change from the first to the third person 
seems to prove, that while some parts were thus com- 
mitted to paper, others were written from memory after 
the conversation. Thus, by a curious combination of 
circumstances, was produced, in a foreign language and 
an irregular form, this extraordinary history. It was still 
a sealed book to the traveller’s countrymen ; but there 
seems every reason to believe that it soon received an 
Italian dress, under which it was rapidly circulated. 

On the 12th May 1299, peace was concluded between 
the two rival cities ; and Marco in consequence regained 
his. liberty.t On his arrival, he found a considerable 
change in the family. His father, dreading, it ig said, 
that-through the son’s captivity there should be no heirs 
to his great wealth, had taken a young wife ; not being, 
perhaps, unwilling to excuse, on this ground, a step which 
might seem unsuitable to his age. Hence Marco found 
on his return three young brothers who had been born 
during his absence. He had too mueh discretion to take 
umbrage at this circumstance, or the consequent diminu- 


* According to Ramwsio, he sent to Venice for his notes, which are 
indeed repeatedly referred to in that editor’s text ; but, as not the slight- 
est mention is made of them in any of the earlier editions, we greatly 
doubt if they ever existed. 

+ Boni, Il Millione, i. introd. xix. Mr. Marsden supposes him liberae 
ted by the kindness of the Genoese ; but the Count seems to have had 
more precise inforsgation. 
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tion of riches, which, indeed, were still sufficiently ample 
for all parties. Following soon after the example of his 
parent, he became the father of two daughters, named 
Moretta and Fantina. The rest of his life was spent in 
Venice ; but modern inquirers have in vain sought to trace 
in it a single incident. It has only been discovered, that 
his will was made in 1323, proving him to have at least 
exceedéd the age of sixty-six. 


~ 


TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 





Introductory Narrative of the Journey. 


e—Journey of Nicolo and Maffio Polo into the East—Their Arri- 
val at the Court of Kublai the Tartar Emperor of China—Sent back 
on a Mission to the Pope—Return, carrying Marco with them—Final 
De re, and Voyage through the Indian Ocean to Persia—Arrival 


at Venice. 5 


Prologue. 


Emprrors, kings, dukes, marquises, counts, knights, 
and all persons wishing to know the various generations 
of men in the world, also the kingdoms, provinces, and 
all the regions of the East, read this book ; in it you will 
find very great and wonderful things of the nations, chiefly 
of Armenia, Persia, and Tartary, India, and various other 
provinces. In the present work Messer Marco Polo, a 
_ prudent and learned citizen of Venice,-relates in order 
the various things which he himself saw, or heard from 
men of honour and truth. And those who read this 
book may be assured that all things in it are true. For I 
would have you to know that, from the creation of Adam 
to the present day, no Pagan, or Saracen, or Christian, 
or any other person of whatever race or generation, ex- 
plored so many parts of the world, or saw such great 
wonders as this Messer Marco Polo. He being in the year 
of our Lord 1295 shut up as a captive in the prisons of 
Genoa, thought with himself what a great evil it would 
be, if the wonders seen and heard by him should not be 
known to thuse who could not view them with their own 
eyes. He therefore caused the accounts here contained 
to be written by Messer S. Rusticians of Pisa, who was 
confined with him in the aame prison, in the year of our 
Lord 1298. 
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1.—Nicolo and Maffio Polo travel into the East. 


In the year of our Lord 1250, the Emperor Baldwin 
reigning at Constantinople, Nicolo Polo, father of the said 
Marco, and Maffio, brother of Nicolo, entered a ship, laden 
with divers costly goods; and, spreading their sails, 
committed themselves to the deep. They arrived in 
safety at Constantinople, where they disposed of their 
cargo with advantage. They then determined to proceed 
together, in search of farther profit, to the Greater Sea ;* 
and, having purchased many precious jewels, departed 
from Constantinople, and, entering a, ship, sailed to Sol- 
daia.t After remaining there some days, they resolved 
to proceed farther, and, mounting on horseback, came by 
continued journeys to Sara, the residence of Barka Khan, 
king and lord of the Tartars, who then inhabited Bul- 
garia.t That prince, who was much rejoiced at their ar- 
rival, received them very honourably and kindly. They 
gave him all the jewels brought from Constantinople, 
which he gladly accepted, and bestowed in return double 
their value. After they had dwelt in this city a year, a 
most furious war arase between Barka and Alau, the 
ruler of Eastern Tartary. Their forces were led against 
each other; and, after a very sharp contest and much 
slaughter on both sides, Alau was victorious. This war 
rendered it impossible for the Venetians to return with 
safety by the same road, and they thought it advisable to 
proceed eastward, and endeavour by another route to find 

* The name given at Constantinople to the Black Sea, as distinguish- 
ed from the smaller one of Marmora, on which that capital is situated. 

t Called now Soudak. This part of the Crimea, forming then the 
entrance into the northern regions of Europe and Asia, is described by 
Rubruquis, page 66. 

+ This is nut to be confounded with the country of the same name on 
the Danube, but is applied to the great plains on the Volga, and by 
anny travellers is often called Bulgaria the Greater. Barka was the 
brother of Baatu, and succeeded to his dominion. Sara, by Ramusio 
called Assara, is Sarai, a town on the Volga, founded by that prince, 
and not far from the modern Astracan. 

§ Alau, in the histories of Asia named Hoolaku, was a grandson of 
Gengis, and brother of Mangou. He had received the command of that 
force which we have repeatedly seen stationed on the eastern frontier 
of Persia, and now occupied the greater part of that empire. In 1258, 
he rendered himself famous by the capture of Bagdad. and the subversion 
of the caliphate. The term Eastern applies only to his relative pavitiSe é 
in regard to the Volga. The details of this war will be given the 
French edition at the close of the work. 
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their way back to Venice. Departing from Barka they 
happily reached a certain city named Oukaka, subject to 
the dominion of a western chief. Thence they passed a 
river named Tigris,* and wandered through a desert 
during seventeen successive days, finding no inhabitants, 
except Tartars dwelling in tents and subsisting hy theit 
cattle. They then came to a city in the province of 
Persia, named Bokhara.t the noblest in that country, gov- 
erned by a king called Barak. Here, being unable to oro- 
ceed, they remained three full years. 


11.—They arrive at the Court of the Tartar Emperor of China. 


While they brothers sojourned in Bokhara, it happenea 
that Alau, lord of the East, despatched ambassadors to 
the sovereign of all the Tartars, who in their language 
is called the great kban, meaning the king of kings, and 
whose name was Kublai. They, on meeting the brothers, 
felt not a little wonder, having never seen any men from 
the Latin countries.t Addressing them courteously, they 
besought that they would accompany the embassy to the 
khan, promising much honour and wealth, since, though 
wonderfully desirous, he had never seen one of their na- 
tion. The Venetians made a suitable answer, and frank- 
ly agreed to comply with the request. They set out and 
continued a whole year travelling in a north-eastern di- 
rection ; and though much delayed by heavy snows and 
the swelling of rivers, at length reached the residence of 
that mighty monarch. having beheld on their way many 
wonderful objects, which will be described hereafter in 
this book. 

I1IL.— Their Reception. 

Kublai, illustrious for his benignity, received the bro- 
thers kindly and joyfully, being very desirous to see 

* The travellers would doubtless be not a little bewildered in this 
disastrous journey through an unknown country. This certainly ap- 
pears in their mistaking for the Tigris a river which undoubtedly was 
the Sirr or Sihon, the ancient Jaxartes. 

t A well known city of Central Asia. The pane: it patt of Persia 
ee to the same confusion of ideas which is adverted to in 

¢ The term Latin during the middle ages was used to express the 
Thay were thas dietingwished from the waijosts aod seen eae 
Coustantinopolitan empire, whose language was Greek. 
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T.atins. He urgently inquired what sort of emperor they 
hed, how he lived and administered justice; asking 

questions also respecting the supreme pontiff, and all the 
acts and manners of the Christians—to which they made 
i mie replies in the Tartar language. which they had 
earned. 


TV.—Sent back on an Embassy to tne Pope. 


This great king and master of all the Tartars in the 
world, and of all those regions, being informed respecting 
the actions of the Latins, was greatly pleased. Calling 
a council of his barons, he informed them, that he wished 
to send messengers to the pope, the lord of the Chris- 
tians; which they unanimously approved. He then 
asked the brothers in friendly terms to be the bearers 
of his message ; and this they prudently declared them- 
selves ready and willing to undertake. He next ordered 
letters to be written, to be conveyed by them in com- 
pany with a certain baron named Kogotal, whom he 
assigned as 3 companion. He instructed them, after the 
necessary salutations, to request of his holiness to send 
a bundred wise men, learned in all the seven arts, who 
might show to the idolaters, and others subject to his do- 
minion, the diabolical nature of their law, and how that 
of the Christians was superior. Farther, he piously en- 
joined them to bring a portion of the oil of the lamp burn- 
ing in Jerusalem before the sepulchre of our Saviour.* 
Moreover, he gave to them a golden tablet marked with 
his seal, containing an express order, that wherever 
they went they should have their necessities supplied. 
-Having received this, and taken leave of the king, barons, 
and the whole court, they mounted their horses and com- 
menced their journey. After some days Kogotal, the 
baron, at a city named Alau, fell sick and could not pro- 
ceed ; but the brothers went on till they came safely to 
Laias,t in Armenia. In this journey however, owing to 
the bad roads, and the large rivers which they could not 
cross on horseback, three years were consumed. Where- 


* These sentiments are doubtless coloured, yet we have ee 
vne pies a ahah this race were desirous to be on friendly terms 
with t essors of ever igion. . 

t The Gi of Banaue. Ig Ais, on the Gulf of Sainderoon. 
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ver they went, on showing the golden tablet, they were 
received with the greatest honours, and supplied with 
whatever they wanted. 


V—Find him dead and, awaita new Election. « . 


Departing from Laias in April 1269, the brothers ar- 
rived at Acre, where they learned with much grief that 
his holiness Clement IV. was dead.* They therefore 
went to Theobald, viscount of Piacenza, who resided 
there as legate of the apostolical see, and was a man of 
high authority and virtue. They related to him the cause 
why they wished to visit the supreme pontiff. He was 
struck with admiration, and revolving tn his mind, that 
the holy Roman church and the Christian faith might 
hence derive the greatest benefit, advised them to wait 
till another pope should be named, to whom they might 
deliver their embassy. They therefore determined to 
spend the interval in visiting their families at Venice. 
Departing from Acre, they preceeded to Negropont, and 
thence to their native city. Here Messer Nicolo found 
that his wife, whom he left pregnant, had died, leaving a 
son named Marco, the same who wrote this book.t 


* This event had taken place in November 1268. 
t The chronology of the narrative down to this period is very per- 
lexing, and there are manifestly errors even in the purest versions. 
The first departure was in 1250, according to the two Paris editions, 
the printed Pipino, the Basle and Ramusio. (The Crusca and Puces 
are here wanting.) Two MSS. of Pipinoindeed make it 1252; but this 
does not help us much ; for by a subsequent statement it appears that 
the war which obliged them to leave the court of Barka, after remaining 
& year, broke out in 1261. None of the editions intimate any stay at 
Constantinople or Soudak, except the Strozziana MS. quoted by Count 
Boni (Ii Millione, i. 73); which represents them as stopping some time 
at both places; but this being comparatively modern, is little likely to 
correct the errors of earlier and better versions. Besides, there is 
another element to adjust. Murco being born soon after his father’s de- 
parture, his age would fix the date ; but here the variations are most 
rplexing. The French makes it at Nicolo’s arrival to be 12; the 
aris Latin, the Basle, and Pipino, 15; the Berlin MS. 17; Ramusio 
19; which last Mr. Marsden admits as probably adopted in order to ac- 
cord with the 1250. It would have made him a grown man on his ar- 
rival in China, which would scarcely agree with the language there held. 
Mr. Marsden inclines to make the age 15, and the departure 1255. I 
shall only observe, that if we suppose an error of 10 years (the simplest 
that could be made), and the real departure 1260, this would agree with 
all the particulars of the Journey and very nearly with the age of 12, 
as given in the French edition. ithout venturing a very positive opi- 
zion, it may be noticed that thore is historical evidence for the main 
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Waiting the appointment of another pope, the travel- 
lers spent two full years at Venice. 
VL—Their Return to Kublai. 

At last seeing that no pontiff was elected, and unwil- 
ling to delay their return to the great khan, they departed, 
taking with them Marco, son of Nicalo. They repairer 
to Acre and told the legate, that having tarried too long 
and there being no appearance of an election, they mus 
beg permission, in conformity with that monarch’s ir 
junctions, to take the portion of oil from the Jamp burr 
ing before the sepulchre. Having obtained his consen 
thev went to Jerusalem, took what they desired, and x . 
turned, when he gave them letters, with permission to 
depart. They proceeded from Acre to Laias ; but during 
their stay there, were informed that the legate himse)f 
had been appointed pope, under the name of Gregory X. 
of Piacenza, being the same who afterwards held a coun- 
cil at Lyons on the Rhone*.- The new pontiff sent a 
messenger after them, desiring their immediate return ; 
and they joyfully obeyed, making the voyage in a galley 
prepared for them by the King of Armenia. They paid 
their homage to his holiness, who received them gracious- 
ly, loaded them with many honours, and gave them two 
very learned friars, of the order of preachers, the wisest 
that could be found in those parts, named Nicolo of Vi- 
cenza, and William of Tripoli, to accompany them to the 
great khan. He bestowed on them letters and privileges, 
instructed them in the message which he wished to be 
conveyed to that monarch, and gave his benediction to 
Nicolo, Maffio, Marco, and the two friars. They then 
proceeded together to Laias : but while there, the Sdidan 
of Babylonia named Bonduchdaree, came with a mighty 
army to attack the city.t In these circumstances, the 
preachers struck with the fear of war, and with the dan- 


dates of the arrival at Barka’s court in 1260, at Acre in 1269, and the 
departure thence in 1271 or 1272. 

* The election of Gregory X. actually took place in 1271-1272, and 
Mr. Marsden (pp. 17, 21) has collected evidence that he then resided 
at Acre as legate. 

t This is Bibars, the Mameluke soldan of Egypt, who, for several 

ears before and after this period, ravaged many parts of Syria and Asia 
inor. Cairo in that age was frequently named Babylouis, of which 
we shall see repeated instances.— Marsden, p. 755 
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gers already encountered, gave to Nicoloand Maffio cer- 
tain letters, and resolved to proceed no farther. Then 
the brothers commenced their journey, and by constant 
marches arrived safely at a very rich and powerfal city 
named Clemenfu,* where the great khan resided. The 
observations made by them on this expedition will be 
narrated afterwards in the proper place; but on accouat 
of the severe weather, as well as the difficulty and danger 
of passing the rivers, they consumed in it three years 
and a half. When their return became known to the 
khan, he rejoiced exceedingly, and ordered forty of his 
messengers to go to meet them, by whom they were sup- 
plied with every necessary, and loaded with honours. 
VII.—They are honeurably received. 

Having reached this great city, where the monarch 
had his abode, they went to his palace, presenting them- 
selves most humbly on bended knees. He desired them 
to rise, and asked how they did; they replied, that, by 
the grace of God, they were well, especially since they 
had found him healthy and cheerful. He then inquired 
about their transactions with the supreme pontiff, when 
they explained to him all that they had done, delivering 
the letters confided to them by Pope Gregory. He receiv- 
_ ed them graciously, commending them for their fidelity 
and attention. They next presented the oil from the sep- 
ulchre, which he reverently accepted. He inquired, who 
was that young man with them, to which Nicolo replied: 
‘‘my lord, he is your servant, my son.” “Then,” said 
the great khan, ‘“‘he is welcome, I am much pleased with 
him.” He celebrated their return by a joyful feast ; -and 
while they remained in his court, they were honoured 
before all his barons. 


VITI.—Employments and Missions of Marco. 
During this stay, Messer Marco acquired the Tartar 
and four other languages, so as to speak and write them 
well; he learned also their manners, and became in all 


* Elsewhere, Clemenisu, Clenensu. It is very difficult to identify 
this place, there being nothing to fix its position, and no name of a Chi- 
nese town resembling it. Mr. Marsden (p. 23), considers it as most 
probably Tai-yuen-fou, capital of Shan-see, where Du Halde mentions 
a Kublai resided some time, while a new city was building st Kam 

i. ' 
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things exceedingly sensible and sagacious.* When the 
great khan saw him display so much worth and prudence, 
he sent him as his messenger to a very distant land, which 
it required six months to reach. He returned and report- 
ed his embassy very sensibly, relating many new things 
respecting the countries through which he had travelled ; 
while other ambassadors, being able to say nothing, ex- 
cept about the special message intrusted to them, were 
accounted foolish and ignorant by the khan, who was 
greatly delighted to become acquainted with the varieties 
of nations. Messer Marco, aware of this, studied all 
these strange objects, and thus pleased beyond measure 
his majesty and the barons, who predicted that, ifhe lived, 
he would become an eminent man. In short, he remain- 
ed in the court of the khan seventeen years, and never 
ceased to be empluyed as an ambassador. The other 
chiefs then began to envy the honours paid. to him, aod 
his knowledge of the country, which exceeded that of any 
other person who ever visited it.t 


IX.—They seek to return Home. 

After Nicolo, Maffio, and Marco had remained long at 
the court of the great khan, and accumulated very con- 
siderable wealth in gold and jewels, they felt a strong de- 
sire to revisit their native country. Nicolo therefure took 
an opportunity one day, when the monarch seemed in 
particularly good humour, to throw himself at his feet, 
and solicit for them all permission to depart ; but the sov- 
ereign was now so much attached to his visiters that he 
would by no means listen to. this proposal. It happened, 
however, that the Queen Bolgana, the spouse of Argon,§ 


» We are to recollect this is written by Rasticians, not by Marco, 
though doubtless with his cognizance. 

¢t Ramusio says that he regularly committed them to writing. Thia 
is in no other edition, and the fact J think very doubtful. 

t A sentence is here taken from Ramusio; but we have hesitated to 
add, on his sole authority, the offer to double all their possessions, and 
grant whatever they desired. 

§ Argon or Arghan, the grandson of Hoolaku, is well known as hav- 
ing succeeded in 1284 to the sovereignty of Persia and the adjacent 
countries. Ramusio calls him “sovereign of India,” for which Mr. 
Marsden (p. 30) finds much apology necessary ; but the expression in 
the text, taken from the Paris editions, clears all difficulty ; for we have 
seen that Eastern was the name oo in Europe to the Tartarg ruling 
over this region. ~See Note, pp. 85, 86. 
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lord of the East, died, and in her last will enjoined that 
he should receive no wife unless of her family. He there- 
fore sent as ambassadors to the khan three barons, Aula- 
tam, Alpusca, and Goza, with a great train, requesting a 
lady of the same lineage with the deceased queen. The 
monarch received the embassy with joy, and seleeted a 
young princess of that house. Every thing being ar- 
ranged, aid a numerous train of attendants appointed, 
they were graciously dismissed, and began their return ; 
but after travelling eight menths, their advance was ren- 
dered impossible by fresh wars that had arisen among 
the Tartar princes. They were therefore very reluct- 
antly obliged to retrace their steps, and state the cause 
that had arrested their progress. It happened that at 
that time Marco arrived from a voyage to India, and, by 
relating the novelties he had observed, pleased those en- 
vgys very much, proving himself well fitted to guide them 
by this route, which he recommended as shorter and 
easier than that by land. They therefore besought as a 
favour of the khan, that the Latins might accompany 
them and the queen. The sovereign granted this favour, 
yet unwillingly, on account of his love for them. 


X.—Voyage, and Arrival at Venice. 


When that great monarch saw that they were about to 
depart, he called them before him, and delivering golden 
tablets signed with the royal seal, ordered that they should 
have free passage through his land, and that their char- 
ges, with those of all their family, should be every where 
defrayed. He caused to be prepared fourteen ships, each 
with four masts, and many with twelve sails ; upon which 
the barons, the lady, and the three brothers took leave, 
and, with numerous attendants, went on board. The 
prince gave them their expenses for two years ; and after 
sailing three months, they came to a certain island named 
Java, where are many wonderful things, which I shall re- 
late in this book. They then departed from it; and I 
must tell you that they sailed through the seas of India 
full eighteen months, and saw many strange objects, 
which will also be hereafter described. At length they 
came to the court of King Argon, but found that he was 
already dead, when it was determined to give the prin- 
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cess in marriage to Casan,.* his son. . I must tel] you, 
that though in that vessel there embarked full 600 per- 
sons, exclusive. of mariners, all died except eighteen ;t 
and they found the dominion of the land of Argon held by 
Achatu,} to whom they very tenderly recommended the 
lady on the part of the great khan. Casan was then at 
a place on the bordets of Persia, which has its name 
from the arbor secco, where an army of 60,000 men was 
assembled to guard certain positions against hostile irrup- 
tion. They accordingly went thither, fulfilled their mis- 
sion, and then returned to the residenee of Achatu,§ 
where they reposed during the space of nine months. 
They then teok leave and went on their way, when the 
monarch presented four golden tablets, with instructions 
that they should be honoured, and all the expenses of 
themselves and their family defrayed. This was fully 
executed, so that they frequently went accompanied by 
200 fiersemen.|| I have also to tell you to the honour 
of those three Latins, in Whom the great khan had placed 
such confidence, appointing them to conduct the Queen 


* More properly Ghazan, who did not, however, ascend the throne 
till 1295.—Marsden, p. 36. 

ft This is the statement in the two Paris, the Crusca, and the Pucci 
editions. The printed one of Pipino hag only eighty-two out of the 600; 
but the Latin museum MS. has 582, thus substantially agreeing with 
the others, and making it probable that the 500 was omitted only by an 
error of the press. On the other hand, Ramusio, after having said that 
four of the vessels had crews of fully 250 men (mariners, we presume, 
included), states, that of the whole, about 600 died, among whom were 
two of the ambassadors ; but thut all the females, except one, survived. 

} Kaikhbatu, uncle to Ghazan, who was unable to prevent his holding 
the sovereignty for several years. Being murdered, however, by a 
usurper, the latter marched to avenge bis death, triumphed, and became 
sovereign of Persia. Though of puny stature, he was considered a wise 
and able prince.—Marsden, p. 36. 

§ This statement is in Ramusio only : yet ite correctness is rendered 
highly probable by oriental ne a shows that Ghazan resided at 
this period in Khvrassan. Mr. Mareden (p. 110) seems to prove that 
the arbor secce meant the plane-tree, which flourishes particularly in 
that part of Persia, and is called dry from not yielding any fruit. 

|| Ramasiv has, “ This could not have been dispensed with, as Acha- 
tu’s government was unpopular, and the people were ready to commit 
outrages, on which they would net have ventured under their lawful 
sovereign.”” ‘This rather accords with the tenor of history, which re 
resents Achatu as dissulute and tyrannical, and proves him to have fal- 
fen a sacrifice to an insurrection among his chiefs. The sentence, how- 
ever, is 30 mach out of harmony with the rest of the chapter, that I can- 
not believe it to have emanated from Marco. 
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Cocacin, with a daughter of the King of Manji,* to Argo 
the lord of the East ;—that those two young and heautiful 
ladies were guarded by them as if they had been thei 
daughters, and bestowed upon them the veneration du 
to fatbers. Indeed, Cocacin and her husband Casan 
now reigning, treated the messengers with such kind 
ness, that there was nothing they would not have donel 
for them ; and when they were about to depart, the queen; 
grieved very much, and even sbed tears.t Thus, after 
much time and many labours, by the grace of God they| 
came to Trebisond, then to Constantinople, Negropont,, 
and finally to Veniee. They arrived in the year 1295, 
bringing with them great riches, and giving thanks to 
God, who had delivered them from many labours and 
dangers. 


* This princess of Manji appears only in the French and Crusca edi- 
tions ; but, on such authorities, I do not hesitate to introdnce her to my 
readers. The writer here evidently goes back to state particulars for- 
merly omitted. 

t Ramusio has, ** In the course of the journey, our travellers received 
intelligence of the grand khan having departed this life. whieh put an 
end to all hopes of their being able to return into those regions.” Ku- 
blai died early in 1204; it was therefore quite possible the news might 
reach them. But what shall we say to the expressed hope (softened by 
Mr. Marsden into prospect), after the extreme anxiety they had felt to 
return to Venice? Besides, we find the traveller, in 1298, speaking of 
that monarch as alive. and calculating what age he would then be, Ina 
manner quite inconsistent with Mr. Marsden's gratuitous assumption of 
his having copied from former notes, overlooking so great an event 
My impression is, that this cnapter in Ramusio has been gone over by 
same one acquainted with Asiatic history, but not by Marco himself. 
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PART I. 
Description o China, and of the Court ef the Emperor 
Ee te 


Kublai, Great Khan of the Tartars, and ror of China—His War 
with Nayan—Favour for the Christians— Description of Kambalu— 
(Pe-King)— An Insurrection there—Great Festivals celebrated by the 
Emperor—their Order and Pomp—His extensive Hunting Expedi- 
tions—Leopards, Falcons, and other animals employed— Mode of pur- 
suing and taking the Game—Hunting Palace at Shandu in Tartary— 
At Cianganor—Paper Money—Large Revenve—Arrangement of his 
Goverment and Officers— towards the People—Manners and 
Superstitions of the Chinese—Marco Polo’s Journey through the 
Western Provinces—Thibet, Bengal, and the neighbouring Countries 
—Return to the Vicinity of Pe-king—Journey through the Easterr 
Provinces -The Yellow River—Manji or Southern China—Its Con- 
quest by Kublai—Character of the deposed King—Nan-king and other 
great Cities—The Kiang—Its immense Trade and Shipping—Kin-sai, 
the Capital—Its extraordinary Extent and Magnificence—Splendour 
of its Palace—Journey through Tche-kiang and Fo-kien— The Porce- 
lain Manufacture—Arrival at Zai-tun or Amoy. 


L—Power and Magnificence of Kublai. 

Now! am to give you a wonderful account of the great- 
est king of the Tartars, still reigning, named Kublai, or 
lord of lords. That name is assuredly well merited, since 
he is the most powerful in people, in lands, and in trea- 
sure, that is, or ever was, from the creation of Adam to 
the present day ; and by the statements to be made in this 
book, every man shall be satisfied that he really is so. 
Whosoever descends in the direct line from Gengis is en- 
titled to be master of all the Tartars, and Kublai is the 
sixth great khan. He hegan to reign in the year of our 
Lord 1256,* and maintained the dominion by his valour, ad- 
dress, and wisdom. His brothers sought to oppose his suc- 


* Ramusio makes him only twenty-seven years old at hie accession, 
which Mr. Marsden (p. 265) admits to be very improbable. The state- 
ment here given from the Paris editions makes him forty-three, which 

with the best authorities. He was not the sizth but only the 
of this line of sovereigns. We shall afterwards see how Marco 
into this error 
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cession, but by bravery and right he triumphed over them. # 
From the beginning of his reign, forty-two years have 
elapsed to the present day, in the year 1298. He is now 
full eighty-five years old, and before his accession com- 
manded many armies, when he approved himself good at 
weapons, and a brave captain. But since that time he 
has joined the army only once, which was in the year 
1286, and I will tell you on what occasion. 


II.—Insurrection raised by Nayan. 

You must understand that a certain cousint of his, 
named Nayan, who, like his ancesters, was his vassal, 
yet had many lands and provinces of his own, and could 
raise 400,000 horsemen, being thirty years old, refused to 
remain longer in subjection, and assumed the whole sov- 
ereignty to himself. He sent to a certain great lord, 
named Kaidu, a nephew of that monarch, but in rebellion 
against him, and desirous of doing him the greatest inju- 
ry. To him Nayan proposed to attack the monarch on 
one side, while he himself advanced on another, so that 
they might acquire the dominion over his whole territory. 
Kaidu declared himself well pleased, and promised to be 
ready at the time appointed. He could bring into the 
field 100,000 cavalry : and these two assembled a mighty 
army on horseback and foot, and marched against the 
great khan. 


If!.—Kublai prepares to meet him. 


When Kublai learned these things, he was not at all 
alarmed, but declared, that he wished he might never 
wear a crown, nor hold sway over a kingdom, if he did 
not bring the traitors to an evil death. He therefore made 
his whole army he prepared in twenty-two days, and so 
secretly, that nothing was known beyond his own council. 
He raised full 360,000 mounted soldiers, and 100,000 in- 
fantry ; and the reason of their number not being greater, 
was, that they consisted only of his huntsmen, and those 

* His brother, Artighuga, after Mangou’s death, was proclaimed at 
Karakornm ;: nor was it till after a severe struggle, that Kublai pre- 
vailed.— Marsden, p. 265. 

t In all the editions he is called uncle, which does not at all agree 


with their respective ages. Mr. Marsden (p. 966) shows that he must 
have been a more distant relative. 
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immediately round his person, the rest being employed in 
carrying on distant wars; for if he could have assembled 
his whole host, the multitude would have been such as no 
man could have numbered. He then called his astrolo- 
gers, and asked of them if he would be victorious; they 
answered, that he would do to his enemies according to 
his pleasure.* 
IV.—Description of the Battle. 


The great khan having assembled these forces, took his 
departure, and in twenty days came to a vast plain, where 
Nayan had assembled all his troops, amounting to 400,000 
warriors. The khan took much care to scour the paths, 
and intercept all who could have carried the intelligence ; 
so that when he approached at dawn of day, the rebel was 
lying asleep in bed with a favourite wife, not having the 
least dread of his arrival, and, consequently, no guard on 
any side of the camp. Kublai then advanced, having a 
tower fixed upon four elephants, whereon were placed his 
ensigns, so that he could be seen by the whole army. 
His men, divided into bands of twenty thousand, sur- 
rounded in a moment the adverse force, each soldier 
having a footman on the crupper behind him, with a bow 
in his hand. When Nayan and his men saw their camp 
thus encircled by the khan and his host, they were seized 
with amaze; yet they ran to arms, formed themselves in 
order of battle, and were soon prepared to strike. Then 
began the beating on many instruments, and singing with 
loud voices ; for it is the custom of the Tartars, that until 
the horn termed zaccar is winded the troops do not en- 
gage. But when that grand trumpet of the great khan 
was sounded, all the other performers began playing, and 
raising their voices very loud, making a noise that was 
truly most wonderful. Then the two armies rushed 
against each other with sword, spear, and lance, while 
the footmen were prepared with bow and quiver. The 
battle was fierce and cruel; the arrows filled the air like 
rain; horses and horsemen were seen falling to tho 

* In Ramusio on/y, there is a sentence intimating that this was a mere 
mancuvre toeacourage hismen. This reflection was, we are convinced, 
interpulated in a more enlighted age than that of the traveller. The two 
Paris, the Crusca, Pipino, and all the early editions, mention it es real 
information obtained from those personages. 
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ground ; and the tumult was such, that if Jove had thun- 
dered, he could not have been heard. Nayan was a bap- 
tized Christian, and therefore had the cross upon his 
standard.* Never, in our day, was there so hard and ter- 
rible a combat, nor so many assembled on one field, espe- 
cially of horsemen ; and the number who fell on both 
sides was fearful to behold. The battle continued from 
nine in the morning till mid-day ; but the. great khan at 
last remained master of the field. When Nayan and his 
men saw that they could hold out no longer, they betook 
themselves to flight ; but it availed them nothing ; he was 
taken, and all his troops surrendered.t 


V.—The Death of Nayan. 

When that great monarch heard that Nayan was taken, 
he ordered him to be put to death in the manner I am now 
to tell you. He was wrapped in a carpet, and violently 
tossed to and fro till he died. This mode was adopted, 
that, being of imperial lineage, his blood might not be 
shed on the ground, nor his cries ascend into the air. 
When that battle was gained, four of his provinces paid 
tribute and homage to the great khan. These were Ci- 
corcia, Cauli, Bastol, and Suchintin. 


VI.—Kublai silences the Mockery of the Jews and Saracens. 


When the monarch had achieved this triumph, the Sar- 
acens, Pagans, Jews, and other generations of men, who 
believe not in God, expressed wonder at the cross which 
the vanquished leader had carried on his standard, and 
said in derision of the Christians,—‘ see how the cross 
of your God has aided Nayan and his people.” They 
made such a noise on this subject, that it came to the 
ears of the prince, who was much displeased, and send- 
ing for the Christians, said to them,—* if your God did 
not assist Nayan, he acted with great justice, because he 
is a good and righteous God. Nuayan was a traitor and 

* We have had ample occasion to observe, that a certain form of Chris- 
tianity having, during that age, made considerable progress in Central 
Asia, was embraced by several monarchs. Others who did not go so far, 
yet courted the guod opinion of its professors, and suught from them 
omens and i inary means of success. 

t This war of Kublai with Nayan and Kaidu is related by De Guignes, 
from oriental authorities, with a few variations, usual in different narra- 
tives of such events. 
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rebel against his lord, and therefore God did wel in not 
assisting him.” Then the Christians replied,—* O, great 
sire! thou hast spoken the truth, for the cross will aid 
nothing unjust, and he met only what he well deserved.” 
Having gained this victory, the great khan returned to 
his capital, Kambalu, with much festival and rejoicing. 
When the other king, named Kaidu, heard how his ally 
had been worsted, he waS struck with fear, and did not 
attempt to lead his army against the monarch.* Now 
you have seen how that prince went to battle, and for 
what cause, while on all other occasions he sent his son 
and his barons; but this war was of such magnitude that 
it seemed to deserve hig own immediate presence. 


VIT.—His Opinions as to the Christian Religion 


The grand khan, having obtained this splendid victory, 
returned with great pomp and triumph to his capital of 
Kambalu. He arrived there in November, and remained 
till after March, in which month our festival of Easter oc- 
curred. Aware that this was one of our most solemn 

riods, he commanded all the Christians to attend him, 

ringing with them their book containing the four gospels. 
He caused it, in a very respectful manner, to be repeat- 
edly perfumed with incense, ordering all his nobles pres- 
ent to do the same. Such was the custom upon each of 
the two great festivals of Easter and Christmas; and he 
followed the same course as that pursued by the Saracens, 
Jews, and idolaters. Being asked the reason of this con- 
duct, he replied,“ there are four great prophets revered 
and worshipped hy different classes of mankind. The 
Christians hold Christ as their divinity; the Saracens, 
Mohammed ; the Jews, Moses; and the idolaters, Sogo- 
mombar Khan, their most distinguished idol. I honour 
’ and respect all the four, and seek aid from them, as any 
one of them may really be supreme in heaven.” Yet, 
from the behaviour of his majesty towards the Christians, 
he evidently believed their faith the best and truest ; ob- 
serving, that it enjoined nothing on its professors that was 
not full of virtue and holiness. He would not indeed 

* Kaidu, however, continued to maintain his independent rule over a 


great partof Turkestan. We shall hear more of this prince towards the 
end of the narrative. ‘ ; 
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allow the cross to be borne before them in processions, 
because, as he said, on it so exalted a person had been 
nailed and put to death. Some may ask, why if thus par- 
tial to the true faith, he did not openly embrace itt He 
stated bis reason to Nicolo and Maffio Polo, when, on his 
sending them ambassadors to the Pope, they ventured to 
address to him a few words on the subject. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “should I become a Christian? You must your 
selves see that the professors of that faith now in this 
country are ignorant and weak, unable to do any thing 
extraordinary, while the idolaters have power to do what- 
ever they please. While I am seated at table, the cups, 
filled with wine or other beverage, come to me from the 
middle of the ball spontaneously, without being touched 
by any haman hand. They are also able to control bad 
weather, and force it to retire.to any quarter of the heav- 
ens; they can perform other wonderful things of the same 
nature. You have witnessed their idols exercising the 
faculty of speech, and predicting whatever events are in- 
quired into. Should I become a convert and profess Chris- 
tianity, the nobles of my court, and others disinclined to 
the faith, will ask what adequate motives have induced 
me to be baptized. What wonders, what miracles, they 
will say, have its ministers performed? But the idolaters 
declare, that their exhibitions are made through their own 
holiness and the might of their idols. To this I shall be 
unable to make any answer, and be considered as labour- 
ing under a grievous mistake, while the heathen teachers, 
by the profound art which they display, may easily accom- 
plish my death. Return, however, to your pontiff, and 
present to him my request, that he would send a hundred 
persons learned in your law, who, when confronted wit 

the others, will be able to control them, and while proving 


themselves endowed with similar skill, shall render their-._ 


antagonists unable in their presence to carry on these 
practices. On witnessing this, I will interdict the exer- 
cise of their religion, and suffer myself to be baptized. 
This example will be followed by all my nobility, and by 
my subjects in general; so that the Christians in these 
regions will become more numerous than those inhabiting 
your own country.” From this language it evidently ap- 
pears that had the pope sent out persons duly qualified to 


+ 
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preach the gospel, the great khan would have embraced 
that faith, for which he certainly entertained a strong 
predilection.* 

VITI.—Rewards bestowed on his Soldiers. 


Now let us tell of the officers and barons of the great 
khan, and how he rewarded those who fought with him in 
the battle against Nayan. Tothose who commanded 100 
men, he gave the command of 1000, and to those of 1000 
that of 10,000; and he bestowed, according to their rank, 
tablets of gold or of silver, on all of which was written.— 
“ By the might of the great God, and by the favour which 
he gave to our emperor: may that prince be blessed, and 
may all those who do not obey him die and be destroyed.’’ 
‘Those who hold these documents enjoy certain privileges, 
with written instructions how they are to exercise their qu- 
thority. He who commands 100,000 men receives a golden 
one, weighing 300 saggi, under which is sculptured a lion 
on one side, and on the other the sun and moon. Those 
who bear these noble tablets have instructions, that when- 
ever they ride they should bear above their head an um- 
brella of gold, and as often as they are seated, it should be 
upon silver. There are also tablets whereon is sculptured 
a gerfalcon, which he gives to three great barons, who 
have then equal authority with himself. They can take, 
whenever they please, and lead from place to place, the 
troops and horses of any prince or King; and whoever 
dares to disobey in any thing their will and mandate, must 
die as arebel tothe sovereign.t Now let us speak of the 
outward form and manners of this mighty prince. 


* This curious chapter is one of those found only in Ramusio. There 
is no decided internal proof against its being genuine, and the conduct 
of Kublai safficiently accords with that usually held by Tartar monarchs. 
Yet there is, I think, clear evidence of interpolation. The lomag 
ehapter, in all the early editions, states the amount of the rewards whic 
the sovereign gave to the officers who had distinguished themselves in 
the battle against Nayan. In Ramusio, dropping al! allusion to that event, 
it states those which he usually gives on such oocasions. The change 
is obviously made, because the insertion of the present chapter broke the 
cunnexion, a blemish that would have become evident had the subject 
been treated in the first manner, which yet is doubtless the natural and 
original one. ; 

It is still the practice of the Chinese government to indicate rank 
by richly ornamented tublets, which, in the vulgar language of Can 
ere called chops. They are now of cloth; but the Tarters, a peopl 
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¥X.—The Person of Kublai—His Wives, Concubines, and Sens. 

The great khan, Jord of lords, named Kublai, is of a 
fine middle size, neither too tall nor too short; he has a 
beautiful fresh complexion, and well-proportioned limbs. 
His colour is fair and vermeil like the rose, his eyes dark 
and fine, his nose well formed and piaced. He has four 
ladies, who always rank as his wives ; and the eldest son, 
born to him by one of them, succeeds as the rightful heir 
of the empire. They are named empresses ; each bears 
his name, and holds a court of her own ; there is not one 
who has not 300 beautiful maidens, with ennuchs, and 
many other male and female attendants, so that some of 
the courts of these ladies contain 10,000 persons ; and 
when he wishes to visit any one, he makes her come to 
his apartment, or sometimes goes to hers. He maintains 
also a number of concubines. There is a race of Tartars 
who are called Migrat or Ungrat,* and are a very hand- 
some people. From them are selected 100 girlst the most 
beautiful in all their country, who are conducted to court. 
He makes them be guarded by the ladies of the palace; 
and they are examined if they have a sweet breath, and 
be sound in all their limbs. Those that are approved in 
every respect wait upon their great lord in the following 
order : six of them attend every three days, then other six 
come in their place, and so on throughout the year. It 
may be asked, if the people of this province do not feel 
aggrieved by having their children thus forcibly taken 
away. Assuredly not; on the contrary, they regard it as 
a favour and an honour ; aad the fathers feel highly grat- 


a different genius, might very possibly prefer the precious metals. The 
Venetian saggio is the sixth part of an ounce, making thas the largest 
tablet fifty ounces. The term Mandarin, being modern and Portuguese, 
could not be expected here. 

* Ungut, Ramusio. This appears to be the country of the Eighurs 
or Uighurs, inhabiting Tarfan and Hami, to the west of China. They 
are of the Turkish race, and noted for the beauty of their persons.— 
Marsden, p. 284. 

+ Ramusio says that they are valued at from sixteen to twenty or 
twenty-one carats, the highest number being required in the case of his 
majesty. Mr. Marsden (p. 285), considering the term as meaning four 
grains of gold, laments that the most brilliant of these beauties should 
be reckoned worth only 13s. 4d. The carat, however, is used also in 
estimating the em a, when it eee a higher a Consid- 
ering, however, that the term is entirely European, and the statement 
found in no early edition, I incline to reject it altogether. 
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fied when their daughters are thus selected. If, says 
one, my daughter is born under an auspicious planet, his 
majesty can best fulfil her destiny by marrying her more 
nobly thanIcando. On the contrary, ifthe young lady, by 
bad conduct or any misfortune, be found disqualified, he 
attributes the disappointment to her malignant stars.* 
Know, too, that the great khan has by his wives twenty- 
two sons; the elder was named Gyngym Khan, and was 
to be lord of all the empire after his father; but he died, 
leaving a son named Temur, who in time will succeed ; he 
is a wise and good man, tried in many battles.t The mon- 
arch has also twenty-five sons by his concubines ; and each 
is a great baron ; and of the twenty-two sons byhis four 
wives, seven reign over Jarge kingdoms, like wise and 

men, because they resemble their father,—and he is 
the best ruler of nations and conductor of wars in the 
world. Now I have told you about himself, his wives, sons, 
and concubines ; next I will relate how he holds his court. 


X.—His magnificent Palace in Kambalua. 


He resides in the vast city of Kambalu, three months 
in the year, December, January, and February, and has 
here his great palace, whieh I will now describe. It isa 
complete square, a mile long on every side,t so that the 
whole is four miles in circuit ; and in each angle is a very 
fine edifice, containing bows, arrows, cords, saddles, bri- 
dies, and all other implements of war. In the middle of 
the wall between these four edifices are others, making 
altogether eight, filled with stores, and each containing 
only a single article. ‘Towards the south are five gates, 


* The reader has already seen this tyrannical custom even in the rude 
court of Mangou Khan. It is pruper to notice that this satisfaction of 
the people in having their daughters thus taken from them is found only 
in Ramusio, not in any of the early editions. 

+ Toemur actually succeeded his grandfather in 12394, and is celebrated 
in the Chinese annals as a mild, upright, intelligent, and liberal prince. 
Boni, vol. ii. p. 167. 

t+ Ramusio has etght miles on each side. This immense extent is not 
supported by the Paris editions, the Crusca, and Pipino, which are ac- 
cording to the text. The Freuch edition of 1556 has two leagues in cir- 
cuit. Astley (vol. iv. p. 11) has collated the modern descriptions, which 
agree closely with that of Polo, and make the whole circuit only fifteen 
li, or four miles and three quarters. Count Boni points out that 
Oderic, in about 1330, states only four miles. There seems no doubt, 
therefore, of the corruption of Ramusio’s text. : 
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the middle one very large, never opened nor shut unless 
when the great khan is to pass through; while on the 
other side is one by which all enter in common.* With- 
in that wall is another, containing eight edifices similarly 
constructed ; in which is lodged the wardrobe of the sove- 
reign. 

These walls enclose the palace of that mighty lord, which 
isthe greatest thatever wasseen. The floor rises ten palms 
above the ground, and the roof is exceedingly lofty. The 
walls of the chambers and stairs are all covered with gold 
and silver, and adorned with pictures of dragons, horses, 
and other races of animals. The hall is so spacious that 
6000 can sit down to banquet ; and the number of apart- 
ments is incredible. The roof is externally painted with 
red, blue, green, and other colours, and is so varnished 
that it shines like crystal and is seen to a great distance 
around. Itis also very strongly and durably built. Be- 
tween the walls are pleasant meadows filled with various 
living creatures, as white stags, the musk animal, deer, 
wild guats, ermines, and other beautiful creatures. The 
whole enclosure is full of animals, except the path by 
which men pass. On the other side, towards the south, 
is a magnificent lake, whither many kinds of fish are 
brought and nourished. A river enters aod flows out; 
but the fish are retained by iron gratings. Towards the 
north, about a bowshot frem the palace, Kublai has con- 
structed a mound, full a hundred paces high and a mile in 
circuit, all covered with evergreen trees which never shed 
theirleaves. When he hears ofa beautiful tree, he causes 
it to be dug up, with all the roots and the earth round it, 
and to be conveyed to him on the backs of elephants, 
whence the eminence has been made verdant all over, 
and is called the green mountain. On the top is a pal- 
ace, also covered with verdure ; it and the trees are so 
lovely that all who look upon them feel delight and joy. 
In the vicinity is another palace, where resides the grand- 
son of the great khan, Temur, who is to reign after him, 
and who follows the same life and customs as his grand- 
sire. He has already a golden bull and the imperial seal ; 
but he has no authority while his grandfather lives. 


* The reader will recollect the arrangement described 
pini in the great orda or tent of Cuynt Khan. ss acl 


¢ 
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XI.—Desoription of the City of Kambala. 

Having described to you the palaces, I will tell you of 
the great city of Cathay, which contains them. Near it 
is another large and splendid one, also named Kambalu, 
which means in our language city of the lord; but the 
monarch, finding by astrology that this town would rebel, 
built another near it, divided only by a river, and bearing 
the same name, to which its inhabitants were compelled 
to remove.* It forms a regular square, six miles on each 
side, and thus twenty-four miles in circumference. It is 
surrounded by walls of earth, ten paces thick and twenty 
in height ; yet the upper part becomes gradually thinner, 
so that at top the breadth is only three paces.. There are 
twelve gates, each containing an edifice, making one in 
each square of that wall, and filed with men, who guard 
the place. The streets are so broad and so straight that 
from one gate another is visible. It contains many beau- 
tiful houses and palaces, and a very large one in the midst, 
containing a steeple with a large bell, ‘which at night 
sounds three times; after which ho man must leave the 
city without some urgent necessity, as of sickness, or 2 
woman about to beara child. At each gate a thousand 
men keep guard, not from dread of any enemy, but in rev- 
erence of the monarch who dwells within it, and to pre- 
vent injury by robbers.t 


XIL.—The Suburbs—-Merchants. 
When the monarch comes to his chief city, he remains 
in his noble palace three days and no more, when he holds 


* This is the statement in the two Paris editions, and in the Crusca, 
which calls it Camblau ; but in Ramusio the new city is named Tai-du, 
more properly Ta-tou or the great court ; and there are oriental accounts 
of its bearing this name. Here, therefore, as on other occasions, though 
we may doubt that the statement came from Marco, it appears to be 
from some well-informed quarter.—Marsden, p. 300. 

+ Kambalu is not a Chinese term, but is a corruption of that of Khan- 
baligh, ‘the City of the Khan,” used by the Arabians and Persians. 
There is no douht of its being that now called Pe-king. The square 
form, the breadth of the streets, and their stretching in a direct line 
have been observed by all travellers, and indeed genewlly characterize 
Chinese cities. The lofty structures rising above the gates, and filled 
with armed troops, are noticed by Le Comte and Staunton. The shut- 
ting of these is still announced by the sound of a tell, and that of Pe- 
king is said to be the largest ip the world, woig ting lhe. Theve 
ore no eee Marsden, ppt 905, 36 Astley, 
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a great court, making high festival and rejoicing with his 
ladies. There is a vast abundance of people through all 
the suburbs of Kambalu, which are twelve in number, 
one corresponding to each gate; ne one can count the 
number of residents ; and they contain as stately edifices 
as any in the city, except the king's palace. No one is 
allowed to be buried within the city; and no females of 
bad character can reside there, but must have their dwell- 
ings in the suburbs, where there are said to be no fewer 
than 20,000. There are brought also to Kambalu the most 
costly articles in the world, the finest productions of In- 
dia, as precious stones and pearls, with all the produce of 
Cathay and the surrounding countries, in order to sup 
the lords and the barons and ladies who reside thére. Nu- >. 
merous merchants, likewise, bring more than a thousand 
wagons laden with grain; and all who are’ within a hun- 
dred miles of the city come thither to purchase what they 
want.* 


Xi.—Wicked Administration of Achmac—Insurrection. 


1 will hereafter particularly mention a council of twelve 
persons, having power to dispose at will of the lands, gov- 
ernments, and all things belonging to the state. One of 
these, a Saracen, named Achmac, had acquired an extra- 
ordinary influence with the great khan; indeed his mas- 
ter was so infatuated with him that he allowed him the 
most uncontrolled license. It was even discovered after 
his death that he had employed spells to fascinate the 
khan, and compel him to give full credit to what was 
told him by his favourite, who was thus enabled to con- 
duct public affairs according to his pleasure. He disposed 
of all the commands and public offices; passed sentence 
upon offenders ; and when desirous to inflict an injury on 
any one whom he hated, needed only to go to the empe- 
ror and say, ‘“‘such a man has been guilty of an offence 
against your majesty, and deserves death.” ‘The mon- 
arch usually replied, do as you judge best, and Achmac 
then ordered him to be immediately executed. So man- 

* Marsden, pp. 307, 308, quotes good authorities for the suburbs being 
twelve in number, and very extensive. Frum Staunton’s account, how- 
ever, appear to be now less considerable. The influx of ee 
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est were the proofs of his influence, and of the sove- 
reign’s implicit reliance on his statements, that no one 
dared to contradict him on any occasion ; even those high- 
est in office stoed in awe of him. Any one charged by 
him with a capital offence, whatever means he might em- 
ploy to justify himself and refute the accusation, cuuld not 
find an advocate ; for none dared to oppose the purpose of 
Achmac. Thus he caused unjustly the death of many, 
and was also enabled to indulge his unlawful propensities. 
Whenever he saw a woman who pleased him, he contrived 
either to add her to the number of his wives, or to lead 
her into a criminal intimacy. On receiving information 
of any man having a beautiful daughter, he despatched 
emissaries with instructions to say to him, “what are 
your views with regard to this handsome girl? the best 
thing you can do is to give her to the lord-vicegerent ;” 
for so they termed Achmac, implying that he was his ma- 
jesty’s representative ; ‘‘ we will induce him to appoint you 
to a certain government or office for three years.” The 
father was thus tempted to give away his child; and as 
soon as the affair was arranged, the other went and in- 
formed the emperor that a government was vacant, or 
would become so on a particular day, and recommended the 
parent as well qualified to discharge its duties. His ma- 
jesty consented ; and the appoigtment was immediately 
made. Thus, either through ambition to hold high office, 
or dread of his power, he obtained possession of the fair- 
est females, under the denomination of wives or of con- 
cubines. Besides, he had twenty-five sons, who held the 
highest offices in the state, and, availing themselves of 
his authority, were guilty of similar violent and licentious 
proceedings. He had likewise accumulated great wealth, 
since every one who obtained an appointment found it re- 
quisite to make him a liberal present. 
During a period of twenty-two years, he exercised this 
absolute authority. At length the Kataians, natives of 
the country, unable to endure longer his multiplied acts of 
injustice and violation of domestic rights, began to devise 
means of bringing about his death and the overthrow of 
the government. Among the leading persons in this plot 
was Chenku, a commander of 6000 men, in whose family 
his dissolute conduct had spread dishonour. He prvposed 
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the measure to one of his nation, narned Vanku, who com- 
manded 10,000 men, and suggested for its execution the 
period when the great khan, having completed his three 
months’ residence in Kambalu, should have departed for 
his palace at Shandu, while his son Gengis had also re- 
tired to the place usually visited by him at that season. 
The charge of the city was then intrusted to Achmac, who 
communicated all affairs that occurred during his master's 
absence, and received the necessary instructions. Vanku 
and Chenku, having thus consulted together, imparted the 
design to some leading persons among the Kataians, and 
also to their friends in various other cities. They formed 
an agreement, that on a certain day, immediately on per- 
ceiving a signal made by fire, they should rise and put to 
death all persons wearing beards. This distinction was 
made because they themselves naturally wanted this ap- 
pendage, which characterized the Tartars, the Saracens, 
and the Christians. The grand khan, having acquired the 
sovereignty of Kataia, not by any legitimate right, but 
solely by force of arms, placed no confidence in the na- 
tives, and therefore intrusted all the provincial govern- 
ments to Tartars, Saracens, Christians, and other foreign- 
ers belonging to his household. From this cause his reign 
was universally detested by the people, who found them- 
selves treated as slaves by the Tartars, and sti worse 
by the Saracens. 

Vanku and Chenku, having thus arranged their plans, 
succeeded at night in entering the palace; when the for- 
mer placed himself on one of the royal seats, made the 
apartment be lighted up, and sent a messenger to Ach- 
mac, then residing in the old city. He professed to come 
from Gengis, the emperor’s son, who, he said, had unex- 
pectedly arrived, and required his immediate attendance. 
The viceroy was much surprised by this intelligence; 
but, as he stood in awe of the prince, he presently 
obeyed. On passing the gate of the new city, he met the 
Tartar officer named Kogatai, who commanded the guard 
of 12,000 men, and who asked him whither he was going at 
that late hour. He stated his intention of waiting upon 
Gengis, whose arrival had just been announced to him. 

‘It is very surprising,” said the officer, “ how he should 
have come so secretly that I was not apprized of it, so as 
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to send a party of guards to attend him.” The two Ka- 
taians, meantime, felt confident, that if they could suc- 
ceed in despatching Achmac, they had nothing farther to 
fear. On entering the palace, and seeing so many lights 
blazing, he prostrated himself before Vanku, whom he 
supposed to be the prince, when Chenku, who held a sword 
ready in his hand, severed his head from his body. Ko- 
gatai had stopped at the door ; but, seeing this catastrophe, 
he exclaimed that treason was at work, and presently dis- 
charged an arrow, which slew Vanku as he sat upon the 
throne. He then caused his men to seize the other, and 
despatched an order to the city to kill every one who should 
be found abroad. The Kataians, however, seeing the con- 
spiracy discovered, one of their chiefs killed, and the sur- 
vivor a prisoner, remained in their houses, and could not 
make the concerted signals to the other towns. Kogatai 
lost no time in sending messengers with a particular re- 
lation of these events to the khan, who, in reply, ordered 
him diligently to investigate the conspiracy, and to pun- 
ish according to the degree of their guilt those found im- 
plicated in it. Next day after recetving this command, 
he examined all the Kataians, and inflicted the punish- 
ment ef death on the ringleaders. Other cities known to 
have participated m the guilt suffered similar inflictions. 
When his majesty returned to Kambalu, he inquired 
eagerly into the cause of this disturbance, and learned 
that the infamous Achmac and seven of his sons (the 
others being less culpable) had committed several enor- 
mities. He gave orders that the treasure, which he had 
accumulated to an incredible amount, should be removed 
from his place of residence to the new city, where it was 
lodged in his own treasury. He directed even that his 
corpse should be disinterred, and thrown into the street, 
where the dogs might tear it in pieces. The sons, who 
had pursued the same criminal course with their father, 
were ordered to be flayed alive. Considering also the 
principles of the aceursed sect of the Saracens, which al- 
low them to indulge in the commission of every crime, 
and even to murder those who differ from them on points 
of belief, whence even the detestable Achmac and his 


sons might have imagined themselves guiltless, he regard- — 


ed the whole body with contempt and abomination. Sum- 
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moning them to his presence, he forbade the continuance 
of many practices enjoined in their law, ordering that in 
future their marriages should be arranged according to 
the Tartar custom ; and that, in killing animals for food, 
instead of cutting their threats, they should rip open the 
stumach. . Marco Polo was on the spot when these events 
took place.* 


XIV.—Guards of the Great Khan. 

When the great khan holds a court, he is guarded, on 
accuunt of his excellency and honour, by 12,00U horse- 
men, who are called quiesitan, that is, faithful servants of 
their Jord ; and this he does not from fear but regard to 
his high dignity. Over these 12,000 are four captains, so 
that each commands 3000 ; and they keep guard in turn 
three days and three nights, eating and drinking at the 
expense of the prince. Then they go away, and another 
party comes ; and so they proceed throughout the whole 
year. 


XV.—The Magnificence of his Festivals. 

When the khan wishes to celebrate a splendid festival, 
the tables are so arranged that his is much higher than 
the others, and he sits on the north, with his face toward 
the south. His first wife is seated beside him on the left, 
while, on the right, are his sons and nephews, and all those 
of imperial lineage, who are so stationed that their head 
is on a level with the feet of the monarch. The barons 


* This is the most important of the chapters found exclusively in Ra- 
musio. Mr. Marsden*proves the correctness of the main facts by a qno- 
tation from De Guignea, who relates them with such variations as prove 
him to have drawn from an independent Oriental source. Count Boni 
has also found a similar account in the Chinese history translated by 
Mailla. The minister is there called Achma; but the real name is the 
common Turkish one of Achmed or Achmet. Although this chapter is 
evidently written by one possessing information on Chmese affairs, yet 
the complete contrast between the tone in which the khan is mentioned 
here and in every other place, makes it impossible to believe that it could 
have come froin the same quarter. The peculiar bitterness with which 
the Saracens are mentioned seems to confirm the suggestion formerly 
made that the writer was a churchman. It may easily be supposed that 
the event might give Kublai a prejudice agninst the sect, yet we can 
scarcely believe that he showed it by such childish enactments as those 
here stated. De Guignes represents him as having ordered the guods 
of the guilty minister to be given up to plunder. Sur. Mareden 
with some reason, that the statement in the text, of his having tokea 
them to himself, is the more probgble one. 
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sit still lower ; while the ladies, daughters, arid female re- ~ 
lations of the. khan are placed beneath the queen on the 
left side, and under them all the wives of the barons; ev- . 
ery class knows the spot where they ought to sit. The 
tables are so arranged that the monarch can see all the 
company, who are very numerous ; and outside of that hall 
there eat. more than 40,000 persons, who have come with 
presents or remarkable objects from foreign parts, and at- 
tend on the days when he holds a court or celebrates a 
marriage. In the midst of this hall is a very large vessel 
of fine gold, containing wine, and on each side two smail- 
er ones, whence the liquor is poured out into flagons, each 
containing fully enough for eight men; and one of these 
is placed between every two guests, who have besides 
separate cups of gold to drink out of.* This supply of 
plate is.of very great value, and indeed the khan has so 
many vessels of gold and silver that none without seeing 
could possibly believe it. 

At each door of the great hall, or of any part of the palace, 
occupied by his majesty, stand two officers of gigantic 
height, holding in their hands staves, to prevent persons 
who enter from touching the threshold. If any one chan- 
ces to commit this offence, they take from him his gar- 
ment, which he must redeem by a payment, or if they 
spare his dress, inflict at least a number of blows fixed by 
authority. As strangers may not be aware of this prohi- 
bition, Officers are appointed to warn them of it at the 
time of introduction. Since, however, some of the com- 
pany, on leaving the hall, may be so affected with liquor 
as to be unable to guard against the accident, it is not 
then severely punished.. Those who serve the khan at 
table are great barons, who hold their mouths carefully 
wrapped in rich towels of silk and gold, that their breath 
may not blow upon the dishes. When he begins to 
drink, all the instruments, which are very numerous, are 
sounded, and while the cup is in his hand, the barons and 
others present fall on their knees, and make signs of great 
humility ; this is done every time he drinks, or when new 
viands are brought in. These I shall not attempt to re- 


* In Ramusio it is said that the large vessel with wine is equal to a 
tun, that, beside it, there are two equal to hogsheads filled with 
milk. This last article is pot mentioned in any early edition. 
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count, since any one may believe that he will have the 
greatest variety of beasts and birds, wild and domestic, 
and of fishes in their season, and in the greatest abun- 
dance, prepared most delicately in various modes suita- 
ble tohis magnificence and dignity. Every baron or knight 
brings his wife, and she sits at table along with the other 
ladies. When the great sire has eaten, and the tables 
are removed, a number of jesters, players, and other wit- 
ty persons perform various pieces, exciting much mirth 
and pleasure among the company, who thén all depart and 
go to their homes.* 


XVI.—Great Festival at the King’s Birthday. 


The Tartars celebrate a festival on the day of their na- 
tivity. The birthday of the khan is on the 28th Septem- 
ber, and is the greatest of all, except that at the beginning 
of the year. On this occasion he clothes himself in robes 
of beaten gold, and his twelve barons and 12,000 soldiers 
wear like him, dresses of a uniform colour and shape; 
not that they are so costly, but similarly made of silk, 
gilded, and bound by a cineture of gold. Mary have these 
robes adorned with precious stones and pearls, so as to 
be worth 10,000 golden bezants. The great khan, twelve 
times in the year, presents to those barons and knights 
robes of the same colour with his own; and this is what. 
no lord in the world can do. On the day of his nativity, 
all the Tartars from every province of the world, whe 
hold lands under him, celebrate a festival, and bring pres- 
ents suifed to their station. The same is done by every 
individual who asks from bim any favour or office. He 
has twelve barons who bestow commands on such persons 
as they think proper. On that day, the Chrietians, Sara- 
cens, and all the races of men whe are subject to him, 
make prayers to their gods that they will preserve, and 
grant him a long, healthy, and happy life. I will tell you 

*% The reader may compare this festival with those celebrated by the 
khaus in the wilds of Tartary. See pages 62, 63, 70. The mode of 
arranging the company continues the same. The number and variety 
of dishes formed a natural improvement in this more plentiful region. 
The pula of the jeeters and actors is a Chinese amusement, of 
which no mention .s made in that rude country. It is only in one sen- 
tration Shick woe ere ao reckltesty teceiges, nua eis ae wun: 
here altogether unusual. ‘ " : = 
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mo more of this festival, but of another which they cele- 
brate at the beginning of the year, called the White Feast. 


XVII.—Festival of the New Year. 

The Tartars begin their year in February,* when the 
khan and his people celebrate a feast, where all, both men 
and women, are clothed in white robes. They consider 
these as signifying joy and good fortune, and that hence 
all prosperity will happen to them throughout the year. 
On that day, all who hold land or any dominion under 
him, make the most magnificent presents in their power, 
eonsisting of gold, silver, pearls, precious stones, and rich 
white cloths ; so that, during the whole year, he may have 
abundance of treasures, and of the means of enjoying him- 
self. They present also more than 5000 camels, with about 
100,000 beautiful white horses. On that day, too, he is 
gratified with at least 5000 elephants covered with cloths 
of silk and gold, finely wrought with figures of beasts and 
birds, and each having on his back a box filled with ves- 
gels of gold and silver, and other things necessary for the 
feast. They all pass before the great khan, and form the 
most brilliant spectacle ever seen in this world. In the 
morning of that festal day, before the tables are spread, 
the kings, generals, counts, astrologers, physicians, fal- 
coners, and many other officers and rulers, repair to the 
hall of the sovereign, and those who are not admitted 
remain without the palace in.a place where the monarch 
can fully see them. They are in the following order :— 
Foremost, his sons, nephews, and others of his lineage, 
then kings, generals, and others according to their rank. 
As soon as each has taken his place, a great prelate rises 
and says, with a loud voice, “incline and adore ;” and | 
presently all bend down, strike their foreheads on the 
earth, and make prayers to their master, adoring him as 
agod.t This they do four times, and then go to an altar, 
on which is written the name of the great khan. Then, 
out of a beautiful box, they pour incense on that table in 


* It appears by the Tables of Ulugh Beig that the Chinese really 
begin their year in February, on the day when the sun reaches the mid- 
dle point of Aquarius. Mr. Marsden, p. 331, confirms this by other au- 
thorities. 

t We find here described that servile hamage, called kotou, the exiet- 
ence of which is too well known to reauira anv confirmation. 
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reverence of him, and return to their place; they next 
make those rich and valuable presents which I have de- 
scribed. When all these things have been done, and the 
prince has seen them all, the tables are placed, and they 
sit down, when the feast is ordered and celebrated in the 
manner already explained. Now that I have described 
to you the joy of the White Feast, I will tell you of a 
most noble thing done by this monarch ; for he has or- 
dered vestments to be bestowed upon the barons there 
present. F 


XVIII.—Robes bestowed by the Great Khan. 


He has twelve barons, who are called gui¢sitan, or the 
faithful men of the supreme lord. He gives to each thir- 
teen vestments, differing in colour, and adorned with 
precious stones, pearls, and other great and most valu- 
able articles ; also a golden girdle, and sandals worked 
with threads of silver, so that each, in these several 
dresses, appears like a king; and there is a regulation 
what dress ought to be worn at each of the feasts. The 
monarch has thirteen robes of the same colour with those 
of his barons, but more costly.* And now I will relate a 
most wonderful thing, namely, that a large lion is led 
into his presence, which as soon as it sees him, drops 
down, and. makes a sign of deep humility, owning him 
for its lord, and moving about without any chain. Now 
hay shall hear of the great huntings made by this power- 
ul ruler. - 


XIX.—Profusion of Game supplied to his Court. 


He resides in the city of Cathay, that is Kambalu, 
three months, December, January, and February, and has 
commanded that, for forty days’ journey round, all the 
people should engage in hunting and falconry. The va- 
rious lords of nations and lands are ordered to bring to 
him large beasts, stags, boars, wild-goats, and other ani-, 
mals. ‘Those at the distance of thirty days’ journey send 
the bodies preserved with the entrails taken out, while 
those at forty send only the skins, which are employed 
as furniture for his army. 


* The bestowal of robes upon courtiers, however foreign to our cus- 
‘ms, is shown by Mr. Marsden to be a usual bounty at oriental courts, 
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XX.—Leopards and other wild Animas kept for Hunting. 

Now let us tell of the be which his majesty keeps 
for hunting. Among these are leopards and lynxes, or 
stag-wolves, well fitted for that purpose. He has also 
many lions larger than those of Babylon, of a beautiful 
hair and colour, striped lengthways, black, red, and white, 
and trained to catch stags, wild-oxen, hogs, wild-goats, 
and asses : and it is delightful to see one of these chases, 
where the hunters go out, carrying the lion in a cage, and | 
with him a small dog.* They have likewise abundance 
of eagles, with which they capture hares, foxes, and even 
wolves ; those which are trained to catch these last are 


very large, and of great weight, so that no wolf can es- 
cape them. , 


XXI.—His numerous Dogs and splendid Hunting Expeditions. 


. Now let us speak of the dogs kept by this monarch. 
He has two barons who are brothers, named Bayam 
and Migam: they are called cinuci, that is, the keepers 
of mastiff dogs, and each commands a party of 10,000 
men, one clothed in vermilion, and the other in blue; 
whenever they go out with the monarch they are dressed 
in these vestments. In each party there are 2000, of 
the men, who guide respectively one, two, or more large 
mastiffs, making altogether a vast multitude. When 
his majesty goes to hunt, these two brothers attend him 
on opposite sides, each with 10,000 men and 5000 dogs ; 
and they hunt thus a day’s journey distant from each 
other, and never pursue any animal which is not captur- 
ed. It is indeed beautiful to see the speed of these dogs 
and the hunters, for when the prince goes out with his 
* The lion here and elsewhere described by our author is manifest! 

the tiger. See.Mr. Wilson’s remarks in account of China, Edinburg 

Cabinet Library, vol. iii. p. 393. Mr. Marsden (p. 339) observes, that 
the Asiatics generally make little distinction between the two species. 
The tiger, [ imagine, was uuknown in Europe when Marco left it, and 
seeing it the only wild animal similar in size and strength, he might 
readily view it as merely a variety of the lion. Mr. Marsden (p. 338) 
mentions, that the Moguls of Hindostan employ small leopards for hunt- 
ing. There is no donbt, especially after what we have seen done by 
Mr. V. Amburgh, that if no pains are spared, as would be the case here, 
the strongest and fiercest animals may be brought under complete con- 
trol. The lion itself, in Bornou, is tained into a domestic favourite ; for 


which purpose the sultan sent a nt of one t>? Major Denham, who, 
wisely I think, declined the compliment. : : 
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barons, boars and other animais are running on every side, 
and the dogs pursuing. 


XXII.—Falconry and the Chase after Birds. 


When the monarch has remained in Kambaln these 
three months, he departs and goes southward* to the 
ocean two daya’ journey distant. He leads with him 
10,000 fajconers, conveying full 5000 gerfalcons, pere- 
grine falcons in abundance, and also many vultures; but 
' do not imagine that these are all kept in one place ; there 
are 200 here, 300 there, and so on. The birds caught 
are mostly presented to the great sire, and when he goes 
to hunt with his gerfalcons, vultures, and falcons, 10,000 
men are ranged, two together, so as to enclose much 
ground; these are called toscaor, meaning in our lan 
men who remain on the watch, and each has a call and a 
hood to invite the birds. And when any falconer by or- 
der of his majesty, sends forth a falcon, he has no need 
to follow it, because wherever it may go, it is watched 
by the men ranged in double order, who can either catch 
it again, or if necessary afford it suecour Each of the 
birds belonging to the sovereign and barons has a tablet of 
silver on its feet, with its name and that of the owner in- 


* As the direction here assigned bears upon what Mr. Marsden conaidars 
the most serious objection to our traveller’s authenticity, a few obner- 
vations may be proper. “The two Paris editions, the Crusca, and the 
earliest English one (by Frampton), all make it seuth. The Latin ones 
by Pipino and Gryneus give no direction. Ramousio alone has Greece, 
which Mr. M. translates north-east; but the term, meaning a wind 
blowing from Greece into Italy, could imply only a small declination 
northwards. Besides, the station is said to only two days’ journey 
from Pe-king, which Mr. Marsden insists must be a gross error; “for 
the whole context shows that he is speaking of ope of the emperor’s dis- 
tant progresses through the Mantchoo country.” I cannot discover any 
expression that involves such a meaning. It seems to have become fixed 
in the mind of the learned author, that hecause the present emperors 
have their summer residence in that quarter, Kublai must have had his 
also. He forgets that the former circumstance is owing to their being 
of Mantchoo origin, and consequently attached to that region, while the 
Mongol dyneny had not the slightest tie to it. There appears, then, 
no ground to suppose that the station here described was beyond the 
limits of China, or that Marco, in visiting it, must have crossed or seen 
the great wall. Since writing the above, I have had the satisfaction to 
find my opinion coincide with the conclusion of Count Boni (I! Millione, 
vol, ii p. 193), who moreover judiciously observes, how very unsnitable 
the eenny en emma neve been for an excursion into the frazep 
moantains of Tartary. ‘ 
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gcribed,so that wherever caught, it can be returned to him. 
If he is unknown, the animal must be carried to a chief 
named dulangazi, or guardian of things that are lost, who 
stands with his flag on an elevated spot, and all who have 
missed any thing go to him and recover it. Whoever 
finds a horse, a bird, a sword, or any thing else, and does 
not earry it to the owner or to this officer, is treated asa 
robber ; thus scarcely any thing is ever lost. When the 
monarch goes upon these excursions, he has with him 
four elephants, and a chamber prepared, covered within 
with cloth of beaten gald, and outwardly with lions’ skins, 
where he keeps twelve of his very best gerfalcons, with 
twelve barons to amuse him by their society. As the 
faleoners ride by, they call, “ Sire, the birds are passing,” 
when he throws open the chamber, and seeing the object, 
seleets the gerfalcons that please him, and sends them 
forth against the birds, few of which ever escape. Lying 
on his couch, he can view and enjoy the chase. Thus 
I think, there is not, and néver will be, any lord in the 
world, who has or can have so much diversion as the 
great khan. 


XXII.—Magnificent Tents of the Great Khan. 


When this mighty monarch comes to one of hie places 
named Chaccia, he causes his tents to be pitched, with 
those of his sons and barons. These exeeed 10,000 in 
rnurmber, and are very beautiful and rich. That in whieh 
he keeps his court is so large that 1000 knights can dwell 
in it; this is for his nobles and other attendants. He 
himself resides in another, looking westward, where those 
to whom he wishes to speak are introduced ; while there 
is an interior chamber in which he sleeps. The two 
halls have each three fine columna of aromatic wood, and 
are covered outwardly with beautiful lions’ hides, al] 
striped with black, white, and vermilion, so that water 
eannot enter. The inside is lined with skins of ermine 
and zibelline, of the highest value, especially the latter, 
of which a robe suitable for a man would be worth 2000 
golden bezants, while a common one would be worth 
1000. The Tartars call them royal skins, and they are 
as large as those of a fawn; the whole hall is covered 
with them, worked moet delicately in.intaglio. These 
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apartments contain furniture of such value that a little 
king could not purehase them. Around are large tents 
for his ladies, and for his gerfalcons and other beasts and 
birds: for he brings all his train, ductors, astronomers, 
hunters, and other officials, so that the whole appears a 
large and crowded city. He remains there till the feast 
ef the Resurrection, during which time he does nothing 
but chase cranes, swans, and other birds, when those 
who catch any bring them to him, and thus the sport is 
beyond what any one can describe. No baron, nor lord, 
nor husbandman, can keep a dog or falcon for twenty 
days’ journey round his residence ; beyond that distance 
they may do what they please. No person, too, of what- 
ever condition, must, fram March to October, take any 
game, but leave them to multiply their kind; so that 
hares and stags become so fearless as frequently to come 
up to men, yet are not taken. The great khan then re- 
turns to the city of Kambalu by the same road, hawking 
and sporting. 


XXIV.—Hunting Palace at Shandu in Tartary.* 

At Shandu in Tartary, near the western frontier of 
China, he has built a very large palace of marble and 
other valuable stones. The halls are gilded all over and 
wonderfully beautiful, and 2 space sixteen miles in cir- 
cuit is surrounded by a wall, within which are fountains, 
rivers and meadows. Here he finds stags, deer, and 
wild-goats to give for food to the falcons and gerfalcons, 
which he keeps in cages, and goes out once a-week to 
sport with them. Frequently he rides through that en- 
closure, having a leopard on the crupper of his horse, 
which, whenever he is inclined, he lets go, and it catches 
a stag, deer or wild-goat, which is given to the gerfal- 
cons in the cage. In this park, too, the monarch has a 
large palace framed of cane, the interior gilded all over, 
having pictures of beasts and birds most skilfully worked 
on it. The roof is of the same material, and so richly 


* This and the following chapter are usually inserted in a different 
place, at the close of the journey thruugh Central Asia. It appeared to 
us that it would be interesting to introduce them here, and thus com- 
plete the account of Kublai’s huntings, and his mode of spending the 
year. The places will be afterwards noticed in the itinerary order, and 
an attempt made to fix their position. 
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varnished that no water can penetrate. I assure you 
these canes are more than three palms thick, and from 
ten to fifteen paces long. They are cut lengthways, 
from one knot to the other, and then arranged so as to 
form the roof. The whole structure is so disposed that 
the khan, when he pleases, can order it to be taken down, 
for it is supported by more than two hundred cords of 
silk. His majesty remains there three months of the 
year, June, July, and August, the situation being cool 
and agreeable; and during this period his palace of cane 
is set up, while all the rest of the year it is down. On 
the 28th of August, he departs thence, and for the follow- 
ing purpose ;—There are a race of mares white as snow, 
with no mixture of any other colour, and in number 
10,000, whose milk must not be drunk by any one who is 
not of imperial lineage. Only one other race of men can 
drink it called Boriat, because they gained a victory for 
Gengis Khan. When one of these white animals is pasa- 
ing, the Tartars pay respect to it as to a great lord, stand- 
ing by to make way for it. The astrologers and idolaters, 
too, have told the khan, that on the 28th August this 
milk must be sprinkled through the air, and over the 
earth, that the spirits may drink plentifully, and may pre- 
serve all that belong to him, men, women, beasts, birds, 
and other things. But there is a wonderful circumstance 
that I had forgotten. When the monarch remained ia 
that place, and there came on rain, fog, or any bad 
weather, he had skilful astronomers and enchanters, who 
made these mischiefs fly away from his palace, so that 
none of them could approach it. These wise men are 
called Tebet and Quesmur;* they are idolaters, and 
more skilful in diabolical arts and enchantments than any 
other generation ; and though they do it by the art of the 
devil, they make other men believe that it is through 
their great sanctity and by the power of God.t I must 


* Meaning that they come from the countries of Thibet and Cash- 
mere. This clearly marks the disciples of Boodh, who have their chief 
seat in the former region. 

{ Ram-sio has the following passage :—‘‘ They exhibit themselves in 
& filthy and indecorous manner, regardless of their character and the 
respect due to others. They suffer their faces to remain ynwashed, 
and their hair uncombed, living in a state altogether squalid.” Mr. 
Marsden admits tha: this passage applies to the Indiun yegis, and in no 

K 
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tell you, too, another of their customs, that when any 
man is judged and condemned to death by his lord, they 
cook and eat him, but not when he dies a natural death.t 
I will tell you, too a great wonder which these baksi do 
by their enchantments. When the monarch sits at table 
in his hall of state, and the cups are ten paces distant, 
full of wine, milk, and other beverages, they cause them 
by their magical speils, to rise from the pavement and 
place themselves before the prince, without any one 
touching them; this is done in the presence of 10,000 
men; and the fact is real and true, without any lie.§ 
These baksi, when the festivals of their idols come round 
go to his majesty and say, ‘‘Great sire, you know the 
feast of such an idol approaches, and are aware that he 
can cause bad weather and much mischief to your cattle 
and grain. We pray, therefore, that you will give us all 
the sheep with black heads, also incense; aloe-wood, and 
sueh and such other things.” This they tell to the barons, 
who repeat it to the khan, and he gives what they de- 
mand. Then they go to the image and raise in his pres- 
ence a delicious fragrance, with incense and spices, cook 
the flesh, and place it with bread before him. Thus every 
god has his day of commemoration in the same manner 
as our saints. They have also extensive abbeys and 
monasteries, one of which here resembles a little city, 
containing upwards of 2000 monks, who are clothed in a 
particular dress, which is handsomer than that of other 
men. They worship their idols by the grandest feasts, 
songs, and lights that ever were seen. And [ may tell 
you that many of these baksi, according to their order, 
may take wives, do so, and have a number of children, 
Yet there is another kind of religious men called sensi, 


degree to the priests of Boodh. It seems a blundering interpolation by 
- who had some knowledge, but confused and indistinct of Eastern 

airs. 

¢ It is difficult to imagine what can have induced the-author tu make 
this extranrdinary statement. Probably the enmity of a hostile sect may 
have led them to impute this enormity to their adversaries. 

The advanced state which the mechanical arts have long attained 

in China might easily enable the priests to produce this deception. A 
connexion with some court grandees might permit them to introduce the 
requisite machinery ; for one can scarcely think with Mr. Marsden that 
the khan was Leet Bey it. If there be any truth at all in the conversa- 
tion he is mada te hold, pp. 99, 100, he certainly was not. . 
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who observe strict abstinence ; they eat nothing but the 
husks of corn boiled in warm water, fast often in the 
course of the year, have many large idols, and sometimes 
adore fire. Their ubservances differ from those of every 
other sect ; they would not take a wife for any thing in 
the world. They shave the head and beard, wear black 
and blue dresses of coarse canvass, sleep upon mats, and 
lead the hardest life of any men on earth. Their mon- 
asteries and their idols all bear the names of women.* 


XXV.-—Palace at Cianganor. 

At Cianganor, too, three days’ journey distant, the khan 
has a Jarge palace, where he is fond of residing, because 
there are many lakes and rivers, as well as fine plains, 
abounding in cranes, pheasants, partridges, and other 
birds. Here, therefore, he has delightful hawking, and 
abundant exercise for his falcons and gerfalcons. There 
are five kinds of cranes which I must describe. The first 
are black like crows, and very large. The second are 
white, and very beautiful, four all the feathers are full of 
round eyes, like those of the peacock, and glitter like gold. 
The head is white, black, and red all round, and they are 
larger than any of the others. The third species resem- 
ble ours. The fourth are smal], and have in their ears 
very magnificent red and black feathers. The fifth are 
all gray, with handsome red and black heads, and are very 
large. Near this city is a valley where the khan has or- 
dered the erection of various small houses, in which are 
kept flocks of partridges, and he employs a number of men 
to guard these birds, so that they are in abundance; and 
whenever he comes into this palace, he finds as many as 
lie desires. 


XXVI.—Paper Money—Immense Wealth of the Great Khan. 


With regard to the money of Kambalu, the great khan 
may be called a perfect alchymist, for he makes it him- 
self. He orders people to cellect the bark of a certain 
tree, whose leaves are eaten by the worms that spin silk. 
The thin rind between the bark and the interior wood is 

* The extensive monasteries here described are common in Tangut, 
upon which this residence bordered. Mr. Marsden, pp. 260, 261, 


shown that the observances here described are usually practiced by the 
votaries of Fo. 
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taken, and from it cards are formed like those of paper, 
all black. He then causes them to be cut into pieces, and 
each is declared worth respectively half a livre, a whole 
one, a silver grosso of Venice, and so on to the value of 
ten bezants. All these cards are stamped with his seal, 
and so many are fabricated, that they would buy all the 
treasuries in the world. He makes all his payments in 
them, and circulates them through the kingdoms and prov- 
inees over which he holds dominion; and none dares to 
refuse them under pain of death. All the nations under 
his sway receive and pay this money for their merchan- 
dise, gold, silver, precious stones, and whatever they trans- 
port, buy, or sell. The merchants often bring te him 
goods worth 400,000 bezants, and he pays them all in 
these cards, which they willingly accept, because they can 
make purchases with them throughout the whole empire. 
He frequently commands those who have gold, silver, 
cloths of silk and gold, or other precious commodities, to 
bring them to him. Then he calls twelve men skilful in 
these matters, and commands them to lvuok at the articles, 
and fix their price. Whatever they name is paid in these 
cards, which the merchant cordially receives. In this 
manner the great sire possesses all the gold, silver, pearls, 
and precious stones in his dominions. When any of the 
cards are torn or spoiled, the owner carries them to the 
place whence they were issued, and receives fresh ones, 
with a deduction of 3 per cent. Ifa man wishes gold or 
silver to make plate, girdles, or other ornaments, he goes 
to the office, carrying a sufficient number of cards, and 
_ gives them in payment for the quantity which he requires.* 
This is the reason why the khan has more treasure than 
any other lord in the world; nay, all the princes in the 
world together have not an equal amount. 


* The use of paper my, at this period is fully confirmed by Chinese 
history (Marsden, pp. 356, 357). It is suid to have been first introduced 
by Hong-vou, of the dynasty which preceded the Mongol conquest, and 
to have been adopted by Okkoday, the immediate succossor of Gengis. 
Kublai seems to have carried it to a greater extent than any of his pre- 
decessors ; and the Yuen dynasty, who expelled the Tartars, attempted 
to continue the practice ; but it has been long since disused, and only 
detrched remnants are preserved as curiesities, or as amulets.— Account 
of China, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. ii. p. 247. Count Boni men- 
tions, that the »orus papyrifera (paper-bearing mulberry) is a peculiar 
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XXVIIl.—The Twelve Governors of Provinces and their Duty. 


He has appointed twelve very great barons, who hold 
command over all things in the thirty-four provinces. 
They reside in a palace within the city of Kambalu, large 
and beautiful, containing many halls and apartments ; and 
fur every province there is an agent and a number of wri- 
ters or notaries, having each a house to himself. They 
manage all the provincial affairs according to the will and 
pleasure of the twelve barons. The latter have power to 
appoint the lords of the provinces above mentioned ; and 
having chosen the one whom they judge best qualified, 
they name him to the great khan, who confirms him, and 
bestows a golden tablet corresponding to his command. 
These twelve barons are called in the Tartar language 
scieng, that is, the greater officers of state. They order 
the army to go where and én what numbers they please, 
but all according to the commands of the great sire ; and 
they do every other thing necessary for the provinces. 
The palace in which they dwell is called scien, and is the 
largest in all the court; they have the power of doing 
rauch good to any one whom they favour. 


XXVIIH.—The Couriers of the Great Khan and their Stations. 


I must now inform you, tbat from the city of Kambalu, 
mnany messengers are sent to divers provinces, and on all 
the roads they find, at every twenty-five miles, a ‘post 
called jamb, where the imperial envoys are received. At 
each is a large edifice, containing a bed covered with silk, 
and every thing useful and convenient for a traveller; so 
that if a king were to come, he would be well accommo- 
dated. Here, too, they find full 400 horses whom the 
prince has ordered to be always in waiting to convey them 
when sent into any quarter, along the principal roads. 
When they have to go through any district where there 
is no habitation, the monarch has caused such edifices to 
be reared at the distance of thirty-five or at most forty 
miles; thus they go through all the provinces, finding 
every where inns and horses for their reception. This 
is the greatest establishment that ever was kept by any 


species lately introduced into Italy, though used only for common pur- 
poses, and no trial, he regrets, has yet been made of producing fram it 
that article.—H Millione, i. &. 
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king or emperor in the world; for at those places there 
are maintained more than 200,000 horses.* Also the edi 

fices, furnished and prepared in the manner now described, 
amount to more than 10,000.t Moreover, in the intervals 
between these stations, at every three miles, are erected 
villages of about forty houses, inhabited by foot-runners, 
also employed on these despatches. They wear a large 
girdle, set round with bells, which are heard at a great 
distance. When one of them receives a letter or packet, 
he runs full speed to the next village, where his approach 
being announced by the bells, another is ready to start 
and proceed to the next, and so on. By these pedestrian 
Inessengers the khan receives news in one day and night 
from places distant ten days’ journey ; in two, from those 
distant twenty ; and in ten, from those distant a hundred.t 
From them he exacts no tribute, but gives them horses 
and many other things. When his messengers go qn 
Rorseback to carry intelligence into the provinces or bring 
tidings from distant parts, and, more especially, respect- 
ing any district that has rebelled, they ride in one day and 
night 200, 250, or even 300 miles; and when there are 
two, they receive two good horses, bind themselves round 


* Here follows a long passage (exclusively in Ramusio) accounting for 
the great population of the country ; but it bears so apocryphal a che- 
racter, asserting that every man has from six to ten wives, and owns six 
or eight horses, that, in the absence of any early authority, I have de- 
termined to reject it. It mentions, however, correctly, the great care 
with which the land is cultivated. 

t Government posts for the conveyance of intelligence and messengers 
have been long and generally employed by Asiatic monarchs. Count 
Boni even finds them mentioned in the Cyropedia of Xenophon. We 
have seen camel and Rubruquis thus conveyed across the whole breadth 
of Tartary. cannot but think, however, that the numbers here, as i 
other instances, are much exsggerated. If we suppose 20,000 miles of 
road thus provided, the stages would etill be short of 1000. I doubt, 
however, if we can adopt Mr. Marsden’s conjecture of a cipher too much ; 
for in early MSS. the numerals are always Roman. It is also absurd to 
suppose such 2 number of horses kept in waiting at every stage ; but the 
author might he misled by the circumstance, that any a mission pass- 
ing to or from court is supplied with the number wanted by impressment 
among the farmers. The word jamd seems to be the Persian yam or tam. 

+ It seems difficult to understand why these foot-runners should have 
been employed on the same rvads with the horse-couriers, who would 
surely travel more quickly. I cannot but suspect that the former were 
confined to those barren tracts which did not afford the requisite fo 7 
Mr. Marsden quotes Bell of Antermony for the modern practice : fis 
journey lay through the great desert. 
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the head and body, and gallop full speed from one station 
to the next at twenty-five miles’ distance, where they find 
two others fresh and ready harnessed, on which they pro- 
ceed with the same rapidity. They stop not for an in- 
stant day nor night, and are thus enabled to bring news in 
so short a period. Now, I will tell you the great bounty 
which the monarch bestows twice in the year. 


XXIX.—The Care and Bounty of the Monarch towards his Subjects. 


He sends his messengers through all his kingdoms and 
provinces, to know if any of his subjects have had their 
crops injured through bad weather or any other disaster ; 
and if such injury has happened, he does not exact from 
them any tribute for that season or year; nay, he gives 
them corn out of his own stores to subsist upon, and to 
sow their fields. This he does in summer; in winter he 
inquires if there has been a mortality among the cattle, 
and in that case grants similar exemption and aid. When 
there is a great abundance of grain, he causes magazines 
to be formed, to contain wheat, rice, millet, or barley, and 
care to be taken that it be not lost or spoiled ; then when 
a scarcity occurs, this grain is drawn forth, and sold for 
a third or fourth of the current price.* Thus there can- 
not be any severe famine; for he does it through all his 
dominions ; he bestows also great charity on many poor 
families in Kambalu; and when he hears of individuals 
who have not food to eat, he causes grain to be given to 
them. Bread is not refused at the court throughout the 
whole year to any who come to beg for it; and on this 
account he is adored as a god by his people. His majesty 
provides them also with raiment out of his tithes of wool, 
silk, and hemp. These materials he causes to be woven 
into different sorts of‘cloth, in a house erected for that 
purpose, where every artizan is obliged to work one day 
in the week for his service. Garments made of the stuffs 
thus manufactured are given to destitute families for their 
winter and summer dresses. A dress is also prepared 
for his armies; and in every city'a quantity of woollen 

* The formation of public granaries to be opened in times of scarcity 
is common. The same may be said of the remission of taxes in unfa- 
vouruble seasons. Besides motives of humanity, these measures are 


prompted by the dread of insurrection, which is often excited in this 
empire by intervals of severe dearth.— Marsden, p 371. 
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cloth is woven, being defrayed from the tithes there levied. 
It must be observed, that the Tartars, according to their 
original customs, when they had not yet adopted the re- 
ligion of the idolaters, never bestowed alms; but when 
applied to by any necessitous person, repelled him with 
reproachful expressions, saying,—begone with your com- 
plaints of a bad season, God has sent it to you, and had 
he loved you, as he evidently loves me, you would have 
similarly prospered. But since some of the wise men 
among the idolaters, especially the baksi, have represented 
to his majesty, that to provide for the poor is a good work 
and highly grateful to their deities, he has bestowed chari- 
ity in the manner now described, so that, at his court, 
none are denied food who come to ask for it.* He has 
also so arranged that in all the highways by which mes- 
sengers, merchants, and other persons travel, trees are 

lanted at short distances on both sides of the road, and 
‘are go tall that they can be seen from a great distance. 
‘They serve thus both to show the way and afford a grate- 
ful shade. This is done whenever the nature of the soil 
admits of plantation ; but when the route lies through 
sandy deserts or over rocky mountains, he has ordered 
stones to be set up, or columns erected, to guide the trav- 
éller. Officers of rank are appointed, whose duty it is to 
take care that these matters be properly arranged, and 
the roads kept constantly in good order. Besides other 
motives, the great khan is influenced by the declaration 
of hi8 soothsayers and astrologers, that those who plant 
tiées receive long life as their reward. 


XXXK.—Liquor used for Wine in Cathay. 


You must know that the greater part of the people of 
Cathay drink a wine made of rice and many good spices, 
and prepare it in such a way that it is more agreeable to 
drink than any other liquid. It is clear and beautiful, 


* The last three sentences ate in Ramusio alone, and from their tend- 
ency to depreciate the khan, I cannot help suspecting them to be the 
production of the same pen which narrated the rebellion of Achmac. 

ft It is well known that the Chinese distil a spirit from rice, of which 
they drink Ree Yet, from the mention of spices, which they do 
not mix with it, I incline strongly to believe that tea entered partly inte 
our author’s idea, and that, being little familiar with Chinése custome 
he confounded the two together. 
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and it makes a man drunk sooner than any other wine, 
for it is extremely hot. 


XXXI.— Stones which are burnt instead of Wood. 


It may be observed, also, that throughout the whole 
province of Cathay, there are a kind of black stunes cut 
from the mountains in veins, which burn like logs. They 
maintain the fire better than wood. If you put them on 
in the evening, they will preserve it the whole night, and 
will be found burning in the morning. Throughout the 
whole of Cathay this fuel is used.* They have also wood 
indeed ; but the stones are much less expensive. 


XXXIL—The Astrologers of paaelee ene Tartar Computation of 

me. 

The city of Kambalu contains. inclusive of Christians, 
Saracens, and Kataians, about 5000 astrologers and sooth- 
sayers, whom the emperor provides with food and cloth- 
ing, as he does the poor families ; and they are constantly 
practising their art. They have astrolabes, on which are 
delineated the planetary signs, the hours of passing the 
meridian, and their successive aspects during the whole 
year. The astrologers of each separate sect annually ex- 
amine their respective tables, to ascertain thence the 
course of the heavenly bodies, and their relative positions 
for every lunation. From the paths and configurations 
of the planets in the several signs, they foretell the state 
ef the weather and the peculiar phenomena which are to 
occur in each month. In one, for instance, there will be 
thunder and storms ; in another earthquakes; in a third 
violent lightring and rain; in a fourth pestilence, mortal- 
ity, war, discord, conspiracy. What they find in their 
astrolabes they predict, adding however, that God may 
at his pleasure do either more or less than they have an- 
nounced. 

Their annual prophecies are written on small squares 
called takuini, which are sold at a moderate price to all 
persons anxious to search into futurity. Those whose an- 


* This is evidently coal, which abounds in China, but was then un- 
known in the part of Europe from which the traveller caine. If] remem- 
ber right, Aineas Sylvius, when relating his = ueney in Scotland, uses 
the very same expression, describing the woekly distribution, among the 
poor of stones for the purpose of a 
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nouncements prove more generally correet are accounted 
the most perfect masters of their art, and consequently 
held in the highest honour. When any one projects a 
great work, a long journey for commercial purposes, or 
any other undertaking, the probable success of which he 
is desirous to learn, he goes to one of these astrolegers, 
informs him of the time at which he intends to set out, 
and inquires what aspect the heavens then exhibit. The 
astrologer replies, that before he can answer, he mast be 
informed of the year; month, and hour of his nativity, on 
learning which he examines how the constellation that 
was then in the ascendant corresponds with the aspect 
of the celestial bodies at the time of the inquiry. Upon 
this comparison he founds his prediction as to the favour- 
able or unfavourable issue of the enterprise. 

The Tartars compute time by a cycle of twelve years, 
the first of which they name the lion; the second, the 
ox; the third, the dragon; the fourth, the dog; and so 
on till all the twelve have elapsed. When any one, 
therefore, is asked the year in which he was born, he an- 
swers, it was in that of the lion, on such a day, and at 
such an hour and minute; all of which had been carefully 
noted in a book. When the years of the cycle are com- 
pleted, they begin again with the first and constantly go 
over the same round.* 


XXXIII.—Religion and Customs of the Tartars (Chinese). 

These people are idolaters, and.each person has, for 
the object of worship, a tablet fixed against an elevated 
part of the wall of his apartment, having a name written. 
on it whieh denotes the high, heavenly, and mighty God, 
and this they daily worship, burning incense before it. 
Raising their hands, and beating their faces.three times 
against the floor, they entreat from him the blessings 
of sound understanding and bodily health, addressing 
no other petition. Below, on the floor, they have a sta- 
tue named iVatwgaz, considered as the god of terrestrial 
objects, or of whatever is produced on the earth. They 
suppose him to have a wife and children, and worship 
~ * The Tartars really have a we names 
of animals ; but iiese seeins ee ee hoes fare aiven. The 


most correct list is said to be the rat, ox, tiger, hare dragon, serpent, 
horse, sheep, monkey, cock, dog. and hog. — en, p- 350. 








~ 
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him in the same manner with incense, lifting their hands, 
and bending to the ground. They pray to him for good 
weather, plentiful crops, increase of family, and other 
such objects. They believe the soul to be so far immior- 
tal, that immediately after death it enters another body. 
and according as a man's actions in this life have been 
virtuaus or wicked, his future state will be progressively 
more or less fortunate. If he has been poor, yet acted 
worthily and respectably, he will be born anew, first of a 
lady, beeoming himself a gentleman; then of a woman 
of rank, becoming a nobleman, and he will continually 
ascend in the scale of existence till he becomes united 
witb the divinity. On the contrary, if a gentleman's son 
have acted unworthily, he will, at his next birth, become 
a clown, and at length a dog; descending always to a 
condition more vile than the former. 

They converse courteously, accosting each other with 
politeness and with countenances expressive of plea- 
sure ; they have a well-bred air, and a manner of eating 
particularly cleanly. The utmost reverence is slown to 
parents ; and should any child treat his with disrespect, 
or neglect to assist them, there is a public tribunal hav- 
ing for its especial object to punish the crime of filial in- 
gratitude. Malefactors, when found guilty, after being ap- 
prehended and thrown into prison, are strangled; but 
such as remain till the expiry of three years, a time ap- 
pointed by his majesty for a general release, are set at 
liberty, having however a brand fixed on one of the cheeks, 
by which they may be recognised. 

The great khan has prohibited all gambling and other 
species of fraud, to which this people are addicted beyond 
_ any other upon earth ; and as a reason for this prohibition, 
he tells them in his edict, “I subdued you by the pow- 
er of my sword, and consequently whatever you possess 
belongs of right to me ; in gambling, therefore, you sport 
with my property.” Yet he does not, by the right thus 
claimed, take any thing on an arbitrary principle. The 
orderly and regular manner in which all ranks present 
themselves before him deserves notice. On approaching 
within half a mile of his residence, they testify their rev- 
erence for his exalted rank by an humble, subdued, and 
quiet demeanour, 80 that not the least naise is heard, nor - 
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does sny one call, or even speak aloud. Every man of 
rank carries with him, while he continues in the hall of 
audience, a vessel into which he spits, that he may not 
soil the floor; and having done so, he replaces the cover, 
and makes a bow. They usually take with them hand- 
some buskins of white leather, and on reaching the court, 
before entering the hall, where they wait to be summoned 
by his majesty, put them on, giving those worn in walk- 
ing to the care of the servants. This precaution is taken 
that they may not sully the beautiful carpets, curiously 
wrought with silk.and gold, and exhibiting a variety of 
colours.* 

XXXIV.—Marco Polo’s Journey the River Pulisangan and its 

beautiful Bridge. 

I have now to inform you that the great khan having 
sent Messer Marco as his ambassador into the western 
provinces, he departed from Kambalu, and travelled in 
that direction full four months. You shall now hear all 
that he saw on that journey going and returning. When 
aman leaves Kambalu and has gone ten miles, he finds 
a river called Pulisangan, which flows on to the ocean, 
and is crossed by many merchants with their goods. 
Over it is a grand stone bridge, which has not its equal 
in the world ; it is 300 paces long and eight broad, and ten 
horsemen can ride abreast over it. It has twenty-four 
arches, supported by piers in the water, and is wholly of 
marble, finely wrought into columns in the manner that I 
will tell you. At the head of the bridge is a column of 
marble, above and beneath which are beautifully carved 
lions of the same material, and about a pace distant is 
another column, with its lions, and between the two are 
slabs of gray marble, to secure passengers from falling 

* These two chapters are found in Ramusioonly. They are evidently 
written by one who had considerable knowledge of China. The preva- 
lence of astrology, and the sanction of it by government, the polite and 
eeremonious behaviour, the tenete of Fo, and the rage for gambling. are 
all correctly stated. There is, however, a want of distinctness, particu- 
larly in the Tartars and Chinese being confounded together. The title 
of the second chapter refers to the former, while its contents relate en- 
tirely to the latter. On the whole there is nothing in them absolutely 
to negative their being composed by Marco; yet they appear written in 
a different tone, and considering their absence in the early editions, 


Tam ly inclined to believe, that like others they have been insert: 
ed by 8 diferent pea. 7 
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into the water; and the whole bridge thus formed is the 
most magnificent object in the world.* 


, XXXV.—The great City of Geo-gui. 


After leaving that bridge a man travels thirty miles 
westward, finding every where fine trees, villages, and 
inns, and then comes to a city which is named Geo-gui.+ 
The country is rich in grain, the people are all idolaters ; 
they live by merchandise and the arts, making cloth of 
gold, as well as sitk, and beautiful linen. There are also 
numerous housés for the reception of strangers. A mile 
beyond that city are two roads, one leading westward 
through Cathay, the other southward to the great prov- 
ince of Manji. In riding westward through Cathay full 
ten days,t you find always handsome cities and castles, 
abundance ofarts and iwerchandise, fine inns, trees, vines, 
and a civilized people. | 


XXXVI.—The Cities of Ta-in-fu and Pj-an-fu. 

At the end of this journey is a kingdom named Ta-in- 
fu,§ with a capital of the same name. It contains many 
arts and much merchandise, with a large supply of stores 
necessary for the imperial army. The district presents 
numerous vineyards, and being the only part of Cathay 
where wine is made, supplies it to the surrounding provin- 


* Magalhaens describes a similar bridge, and agrees in thinking % 
perhaps the finest in the world, though he insists that it is not arr d 
on the site indicated by Marco. It was destroyed by a flood in 1668, 
and not replaced by one.of equal beauty. The Crusca and Paris Latia 
make thirty-four arches; but the French and Ramusio (in accordance 
with Magalhaens) only twenty-four. 

t This place, called by Ramusio, Gonza, seems correctly fixed by 
Mareden (p. 392) at Tso-tcheou, not a city of the first magnitude, but 
exhibited in D’Anville’s map of Pe-che-lee, as the point at which the 
two ee roads here mentioned diverge. 

{ The distances are all given in journeys. Each of these, according 
to the best estimate the editor can form, may be reckoued at about four- 
teen miles in « direct line; but this is not quite unifurm. The direo- 
tion is always given towards a cardinal poiut, without noticing pretty 
extensive deviations from it. With these allowances, the-itinerary will, 
it is believed, be found extremely correct. 

§ Tai-yuen-fou, capital of the province of Shan-see. Being the resi- 
dence of the Tay-miug dynasty, it contains splendid palaces, now in 
ruin ; and it is stiJl very populous. Arms in this less warlike age aro 
no longer fabricated; but the neighbouring mountains abound with 
i a, and works are carried on in that metal.—Astley’s Voyages, vol. iv. 
p. 52. ; 
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ces. It yields also much silk, abounding in the trees on 
which the worms are fed. A degree of civilization prevails 
among all the people of this country, in consequence of 
their frequent intercourse with the numerous towns which 
lie very near each other. The merchants are constantly 
carrying their goods from one to another, as fairs are suc- 
cessively held at each. Five days’ journey beyond the 
ten already mentioned, there is said to be another city 
still larger and handsomer, named Achbaluch, where are 
the limits of his majesty’s hunting-ground, within whieh 
no person must sport except princes of his family, and 
others whose names are inscribed on the grand falconer’s 
list ; beyond all persons. qualified by their rank have that 
liberty. The khan scarcely ever follows the chase in this 
quarter ; hence the wild animals, especially hares, multi- 
ply to such a degree, as to cause the destruction of all 
the growing corn. This having come to his knowledge, 
he was induced to repair thither with his whole court, and 
prodigious quantities of game were then taken.* Leav- 
ing Ta-in-fu, and riding westward full seven days through 
very fine districts, amid numerous merchants, you find a 
large town named Pi-an-fu,t supported by commerce 
and the silk manufacture. 
XXXVII.—-The Castle of Caya-fu—Story of its King and Prester John. 
Two miles west of Pi-an-fu is a famous castle, named 
Caya-fu,t built anciently by a king named Dor. In this 
castle is a very beautiful palace, with a great hall, con- 
taining portraits beautifully painted, of all the kings who 
formerly reigned in. these provinces. Having mentioned 
this King Dor, I will tell you a curious story of what 
passed betWean him and Prester John. The two sev- 
ereigns being at war, Dor was in ‘so strong a situation 
that the uther could not reach him, and was therefure 
much chagrined ; upon which seven of his servants said 
that they would bring before him his adversary, and if he 
* This account of Achbaluch and the hunting is exclusively in Ra- 


musio. 
+ Pin-yang~fou, the second city of Shan-see, not inferior to the cap- 
ital.— Astley, vol. iv. P: 52. 
t This place is called variously Chin-cui, Cay-cui, and in Ramusio 
Chai-cui. Mr. Marsden supposes, probably enough, Kiai-tcheou. Count 
Boni suggests Tai-ping-hien ; but we cannot find this place on the Jes- 
uits’ or any other map. 
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‘ 
wished even alive. He said he should be very much ob- 
liged to them. Having obtained this permission, they 
went to the king and presented themselves as strangers 
desirous to serve him. He gave them an honourable 
welcome, and they began their duties with the utmost 
zeal, rendering themselves extremely acceptable. After 
they had remained two years, he became greatly attached 
to them, and confided in their love as if they had been 
his sons. Now hear what these wicked fellows did, and 
how difficult it is to find defence against a traitor. The 
king happened to go out on an excursion with a small 
mumber of persons, among whom were these seven. 
When they had passed a river distant from the palace, 
seeing that the king had not attendants enough to defend 
him, they laid hands on him, drew their swords, and 
threatened to kill him, unless he instantly went along 
‘with them. He was greatly surprised, and said to 
them,—‘* What mean you by this, my sons ‘—what are 
you saying—whither do you wish me to go?” They re- 
plied ;—‘‘ We wish you to come with us to Prester John, 
who is our master.”” When Dor heard this, he almost 
died with grief and said,—‘‘ Ha! my guod friends, have I 
not honoured and treated you as children; why will you 
betray me into the hands of my enemy! This would be 
a most wicked and disloyal action.” They replied that 
it must be so. They led him to their sovereign who re- 
joiced greatly. and addressed the king in very rough lan- 
guage. He made no reply, not knowing what to answer; 
upon which, the other set him to keep his cattle, as a 
mark of disgrace and contempt, and during two years he 
performed this menial office. After that time Prester 
John was appeased, and resolved to spare his captive. 
He bestowed on him splendid regal vestments, paying 
him great honour, and saying,—‘‘ Now own you were 
not a man capable of making war against me.” The 
king then replied,—“ Sire, I always knew that I was un- 
able to contend with you; I repent much of my former 
bad conduct, and promise faithfully that I will always be 
your friend.” Then said the Christian prince,—‘I will 
impose upon you no more hardship and grief; you shall 
receive favour and honour.” Having then supplied him 
with many horses handsomelv equipped, and a numerous 
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attendance, he permitted him to go. Dor then returned 
to his kingdom, and from that time was a faithful friend 
and servant of Prester Juhu.* 


XXXVIII.—The great River Kara-moran, and the City Ca-cian-fu. 

‘Twenty miles westward from that castle is a river 
called Kara-moran,t so large and broad that it cannot be 
crossed by a bridge, and flows on even to the ocean. On 
its banks are many cities and castles, likewise many 
merchants and manufactured goods; and in the country 
around ginger grows in great abandance. The number 
of birds is wonderful, so that for a Venetian grosso one 
can buy three pheasants ; and after travelling three days, 
you find a noble city named Ca-cian-fu.t The people 
are idolaters, as likewise those of Cathay. It is a city 
of great merchandise and many arts. They have abun 
dance of silk, with cluth of gold of all fashions. I wil 
go on to tell you of the capital of the kingdom. 


XXXIX.—The City of Quen-gian-fu. 

‘When a man has left the city of Ca-cian-fu, and travel- 
led eight days westward, he finds always cities and cas- 
tles, merchandise and arts, pleasure grounds and houses : 
and the whole country is full of mulberries, producing 
abundance of silk. The men are idolaters and live by 
labouring the ground, hunting, and hawkiug. At the end 
of the eight days he comes to the noble city of Quen-gian- 


* This story is of course given by the traveller on hearsay: yet there 
seems nothing in it very improbable. With regard to the name Dor 
(absurdly converted in .the Latin versions into Darius), Mr. Marsden 
makes an ingenious and very probable conjecture, that it is applied to 
the dynasty of Kin, a word in Chinese siguifying gold. These priuces 
of Tartar origin had, previous to the Mongol invasion, occupied all this 

rt of Asia. See Account of China, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vot. 
1. p. 100. Prester John, an odd und celebrated name, is understood to 
apply to Ouung Khan, who at the same period reigned at. Karakorum 
and the ‘adjacent part of Eustern Tartary.—See Introduction to the 
Missions ; the Travels of Carpini and Rubruquis. 

t This term signifying in China the Black River, is applied here te 
the great stream of the Huang-ho, or Yellow River, the second in mag- 
nitude of the inland currents which water the empire. 

~ Mr. Marsden is unable to find any ee city on this line. Count 
Boni suggests Hoa-tcheou, which indeed had occurred to me ; but it 
will not accord with the eight days to Si-ngan-fou. 1 would suggest 
Tong-tcheou ; for there is nu reason to suppuse that the river may not 
have been crossed before its bend to the eastward. This site would 
nearly correspond to all the data. 
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fa,* capital of a kingdom anciently magnificent and power- 
ful, and which had many noble and valiant kings. At 
present the crown is held by Mangualu, a sun of the great 
khan. ‘hat city is rich in merchandise and manufac- 
tures, particularly of implements for the supply of an 
army; likewise every thing necessary fur the subsist- 
ence of man. The people are all idvlaters. Westward 
is a beautiful palace of King Mangalu, which I will describe 
to you. It lies in a great plain watered by a river, as also 
by many lakes and fountains. A wall five miles in cir- 
cuit, surrounded with battlements, and well built, encloses 
this splendid edifice, having halls and chambers adorned 
with beaten gald. Mangalu exercises his dominion with 
great justice, and is much beloved by his people; the 
residents in the district enjoy great amusement in hawk- 
ing and hunting.t | 


XU.—The Province of Can-chin. 

A man departing from this palace travels three days 
eastward through a very fine plain, always finding vil- 
lages and castles, with men living by merchandise, and 
rearing silk in great abundance. He then comes to great 
mountains and valleys belonging to the province of Cun- 
chin ;¢ the people are all idolaters, and subsist by agri- 
eulture and hunting, having many forests full of various 
wild animals. ‘Thus a man rides for twenty days through 
mountains, valleys, and woods, always finding cities, cas- 
tles, and good inns. 


* Ken-zan-fo, Ramusie. This is Si-ngan-fou, eapital of Shen-see, 
the residence of the three oe dynasties, Chen, Siu, and Han. A 
large palace, and walls four leagues in compass, still attest its former 
grandeur.—(Astley, vol. iv. pp. 53, 54.) Count Boni thinks it Han- 
tchuong-fuu ; but the eight days from Hoa-tcheou would be quite inade- 

taate to reach that city. He furgets, too, that he would then have 
forey days to spend betweea it and Tching-tou-fuu, a period much too 
e. 
$ ‘Lhis agrees with De Guignes’ statement, quoted by Marsden, that 
Mangkela, asin of Kublai, was governor of Shen-see, Se-tchuen, and 
Thibet, aud resided at Si-ngan-fou.—Marsden, p. 406. 

2 This province, called in other editions Kun-kin, Chin-chin, Chym, 
is considered by Mr. Marsden (p. 408) to be Se-tchuen ; but the distan- 
cos compared with the map will show evidently that it is still only the 
southern part of Shen-see, which bears in fact the rude and mountain- 
ous character here ascribed to it (Astley, vol. iv. p. 54). This part of 
China seems then to have been differently and more minutely subdivi 
ded than at present 
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XLI—The Province of Achalech-Manji. 


After this journey, he enters a province named Acha- 
lech-Manji, entirely level, and full of cities and castles. 
The people are all idolaters, and live by merchandise and 
art, and the province yields such a quantity of ginger, 
that it is distributed throughout Cathay, to the great profit 
of the inhabitants. The land also yields rice, wheat, and 
other grain, and is rich in aj] productions. The princi- 
pal country is called Achalech-Man)i, which means in our 
language, one of the borders of Manji. This plain lasts 
for two days, and we then travel twenty through moun- 
tains, valleys, and woods, seeing many cities and castles. 
‘These people are idolaters, and live on the fruits of the 
earth and the flesh of birds and beasts ; for there are abun- 
dance of tiuns, bears, wolves, stags, deer, and particu- 
larly of those animals which yield the musk.* 


XLII.—The Province and City of Sin-din-fa. 


When a man has left this country and travelled twenty 
days westward, he approaches a province on the borders 
of Manji named Sin-din-fu. The capital bearing the 
same name, was anciently very great and noble, governed 
by a mighty and wealthy sovereign. He died leaving 
three sons, who divided the city into three parts, and each 
enclosed his portion with a wall, which was within the 
great wall of twenty miles in circuit. They ranked still 
as kings, and had ample possessions ; but the great khan 
overcame them, and took full possession of their terri- 
tory. Through the city a large river of fresh water 
abounding with fish, passes and flows on to the ocean, 
distant eighty or a hundred days’ journey; it is called 
Quian-su. On that current is a very great number of 
cities and castles, and such a-multitade of ships, as no 
one who has not seen could possibly believe. Equally 
wonderful is the quantity of merchandise conveyed ; in- 
deed it is so broad as to appear a sea and not a river. 
Within the city it is crossed by a bridge, wholly of mar- 
ble, half a mile long and eight paces broad; the upper 

* Mr. Marsden is unable to identify this district. It appears to us 
that of Han-tchong-fou, which lay exactly in the route of the traveller, 


whose description very closely corresponds with that given b 
authorities.—Astley, vol. iv. p. 54. e y good 


x 
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part is supported by marble columns, and richly painted ; 
and upon it are many houses where merchants expose 
goods for sale; but these are set up in the morning and 
taken down in the evening. At one of them, larger than 
the others, stands the chamberlain of the khan, who re- 
ceives the duty on the merchandise sold, which is worth 
annually a thousand golden bezants.* The inhabitants 
are all idolaters ; and from that city a man goes five days’ 
journey through castles, villages, and scattered houses. 
‘The people subsist by agriculture, and the tract abounds 
with wild beasts. There are also large manufactures of 
gauzes and cloth of gold. After travelling these five 
days, he comes to Thibet. 


XLHI.—The Province of Thibet. 

This is a very large province ; the men have a language 
of their own, and are idolaters. They border upon Manji 
and many other countries, and are very great robbers ; 
the extent is such, that it contains eight kingdoms and 
many cities and castles. There are also extensive rivers, 
lakes, and mountains, where is found a vast quantity. of 
gold. Cinnamon and coral occur, which last is very dear, 
because they place it round the neck of their women and 
their idols, and hold it as a precious jewel. Here are 
made camlets, and other cloths of silk and guld. There 
are very skilful enchanters and astrologers, but extremely 
wicked men, who perform works of the devil, which it 
were unlawful to relate, they would strike with such 
amazement. They have mastiff dogs as large as asses, 
and excellent in taking wild animals. This province was 
entirely destroyed by Mangou, the fifth great khan. in his 
wars; and its many villages and castles are all demol- 
ished.t Here grow large canes, fifteen paces long and 

* Sin-din-fu is evidently Tching-tou-fou, anciently one of the greatest 
cities of the empire, though nearly destroyed during the civil war in 
the sixteenth century. r. M en, pp. 411, 412, is embarrassed by 
the river, flowing near and even sree ge it, being identified with the 
grand stream of the Yang-tse-kiang. Yet this is supported by the best 
editions, and even the ward terra is commonly used in this journal as 
synonymous with city. The case we take to be, that the inhabitants 
mistook this important tributary for the main stream, whose early course 
throngh the wilds of Turtary was probably unknown to them. 

+ This accords with De Guignes, who says: ‘‘Mangou Khan named 


the general Holitai to go and subject Thidet. All the country was deso- 
lated, its cities and its castles rased.”—Mareden, p. 416. 
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four palms thick, while from one knot to the other is full 
three palms. The merchants and travellers, who pass 
through that country in the night, take these canes and 
set them on fire, when they make such a loud crackling 
noise that lions, bears, and other destructive animals are 
terrified, and dare not approach. ‘They also split them in 
the middle, and produce thus so mighty a sound, that it 
would be heard in the night at the distance of five miles; 
and the explosion is so alarming, that horses unaccus- 
tomed to it often break their reins and harness, and take 
to fight. For this reason, travellers, riding such horses, 
bind them by the feet, and stop their eyes and ears.* A 
man travels twenty days through these countries without 
finding either inns or victuals ; he must therefore carry 
with him food for himself and his cattle during the whole 
of that space, meeting always, too, ferocious wild beasts, 
which are very dangerous. 


XLIV.—Another Part of Thibet. 


The traveller then comes to a part of Thibet where 
there are houses and castles ; but the people have a bad 
custom. None of them for the whole world will marry a 
Virtuous maiden, saying that she is worth nothing with- 
out having had many lovers. When strangers, therefore, 
pass through, and have pitched their texts, or taken their 
lodging in inns, the old women bring their daughters, often 
to the number of thirty or forty, and offer them as wives 
during their stay ; but they must not carry them thence, 
either back or forward. When the merchant is about to 
depart, he gives to the lady some toy or jewel as a testi- 
mony that she has lived with him. These jewels she 
hangs to her neck, and is anxious to have at least twenty ; 
for the more she can show, the higher is she valued, and 
the more readily obtains a husband. After being married, 
she is strictly-watched, and any infidelity is deeply resent- 
ed. These people are idolatrous and wicked, not hold- 
ing it sinful to commit wrong and robbery ; in short, they 
are the greatest thieves in the world. ‘They live on the 
fruits of the earth, but mostly by hunting and falconry ; 


« Mr. Marsden, p. 416 mentions, as well known im India, the great 
noise made by houses of canc, when set on fire, and which reseinbles 
the discharge of musketry. 
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and the country contains many of those animals which 
produce musk, and are called in the Tartar language gud- 
deri. That sinful people have many. good dogs,* which 
they employ in the pursuit of wild animals. They have 
neither the cards nor money circulated by the great khan, 
but make money of salt. They are poorly clad with the 
skins of beasts, canvass, and buckram ; they have a lan- 
guage of their own, which they calf Tebet.t Now I will 
tell you of Kain-du. 


XLV.—The Province of Kain-du. 


This is a province lying to the west, having only one 
king, the inhabitants idolaters, and subject to the great 
khan. It contains a number of cities and castles, with a 
lake, in which are found many pearls; but the monarch 
forbids them, under a severe penalty, to be removed ex- 
cept for his own use; because, if any one were allowed 
to take them, they would become worth almost nothing. 
There is also a mountain, whence are quarried turquoise 
stones in great abundance, very large and beaatiful: but 
he does not allow them to be removed unless by his man- 
date. In this province they have a strange and base cus- 
tom, that a man thinks there is no disgrace in an improper 
intimacy between his wife or sister and a stranger or 

-other person. On the contrary, when such a one comes 
to reside in his house, the master presently goes out, and 
leaves him with his wife. The visiter remains often 
three days, and places a hat or something else at the win- 
dow as a signal; and the husband never returns till he 
sees this taken away. This is said to be done in honour 
of their idols, who on that account bestow dn them many 
blessings. Their gold is in small rods,—the value being 
determined according to the weight, and not marked by 
any stamp. The small money is thus made: they take 
salt, form it into a shape, so that it weighs about halfa 

* Hamilton particularly observes that the dogs of Thibet are very stout 
and ferucious.—Description of Hindostan, 2 vols. 4to, vol. ii. p. 570. 

+ The copntry here described is the north-eastern part of Thibet, in- 
habited by the people culled Si-fan. It is extremely little known, but 
there is every reason to believe it to correspund with our author's de- 
sctiption. ere is understood to be considerable laxity in regard to 
the virtue of females before marriage ; but the extreme ill-conduct here 


stated is probably confined tothe great routes, where the resort of cara- 
van-me ts affords temptation to such irregularitier 
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pound, and eighty of these are worth a rod of gold. They 
have a very great number of the animals which yield the 
musk; likewise fishes from the same lake whence the 
pearls are drawn ; also the usual kinds of wild birds and 
beasts. No wine is obtained from vines, but it is made 
from grain or rice with many spices, which makes a good 
liquor. In that province also grows a tree called garofol ; 
it is small, with leaves like a laure:, but longer and nar- 
rower; it bears a small white flower.* It yields ginger, 
cinnamon, and other spices, which come into our country ; 
but I have now said to you enough of Kain-du. After 
travelling ten days you come to a river which bounus it, 
named Brius. In it is found a great quantity of gold-dust ; 
and on its banks abundance of cinnamon; it flows on to 
the ocean. Now let us tell you of Caraian.t 


* The clove is here evidently described,—a statement which Mr. 
Marsden considers as reflecting beyond any other on the traveller's ac- 
curacy. We cannot, however, help observing, that the fora of this 
country is wholly unknown ; and there is every reason to suppose it rich 
and peculiar. From Turner’s account it appears that varieties of cim 
namon and of other aromatic plants abound in Thibet ; and there seems 
no reason why the clove or some plant resembling it should not occur. 
Coast Boni quotes Bissachere for its existence in Tonquin.—i Millione, 
Vv o i. Pp. e 

t Ireluctlantly feel obliged to differ from my predecessors as to the 
course followed in the subsequent chapter. Mr. Maraden, with Gaubil 
and De Guignes, considers Kain-du as Yung-ning-tou, and the route 
thence to be through Yun-nan to Yong-tchang, on the borders of Ava, 
Count Roni gtates, that after much hesitation he yielded to this opinion. 
I am persuaded, on the contrary, that it lay through Thibet. and then 
down the highest steeps of the Himalaya. The route from Tching-tou 
_ to Yung-ning through Thibet would form a great circuit, with the sole 

apparent view of passing through that wild country, while there was a 
direct and shorter route through the interior of China. Between the 
latter place and Yong-tchang, thirty days are spent, corres nding to 
above 400 miles, and in which the traveller passes through three coun- 
tries, one of them containing seven kingdoms; yet the actual distance 
is only 200 miles. The deflection westward is very small; yet the gen- 
eral line of route is nearly north-west. The rugged character of the 
country, the stupendous mountains, the abundance of gold and salt,* 
the superstitious priesthood, all agree with Thibet. There is, doubtless, 
reason to think that Yun-nan may in these respects resemble it ; yet by 
no means en so vast a scale. I shall not be able to identify the names 
of places; but as little has Mr. Marsden on his route been able tu do so. 
Generally, they are uncouth and dissimilar to Chinese terms. We shall 
sovn come to a stupendous descent, occupying two days and a half, ex- 
actly agreeing with that from Thihet to the plain of India, while Yun- 
nan, though mountainous, is never described as a table-land. Lastly, 


* Hamilton, Description of Hindostan, vol. ii. p. &68 
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XLV1.—The Province of Caraian. 

When a man has departed and crossed the river, he 
enters this province, which is large, and contains seven 
kingdoms extending westward. The people are all idol- 
aters, and under the dominion of the great khan: The 
king is a son of his, named Essetemur, and is great, rich, 
and powerful. He is also brave and upright, ruling his 
eountry with much justice.* When the traveller has 
erossed the river, he passes, during a journey of five 
days, through a country where there is abundance otf 
cities and castles, with many very good horses; and the 
people are supported hy cattle and the produce of land. 
Their language is extremely difficult to understand. At 
the end of these five days, he cumes to the capital of the 
country, named Yaci,t which is particularly great and 
noble, with many merchants and numerous arts. There 
are here various sects, Saracens, idolaters, and Nestorian 
Christians.” There is a good deal of grain and rice, yet 
the country is not very fertile. They make a drink of the 
latter which intoxicates like wine. Money is formed of 
porcelain, such as is found in the sea,} and eighty pieces 
are worth one bar of gold, or eight of silver. They have 
pits whence they draw vast quantities of salt, from which 
the king derives a great revenue.§ Adultery is not con- 
sidered as a crime, unless when accompanied with vio- 
lence. There is a lake here extending a hundred miles, 
and containing many large fishes, the best in the world. 
They use the raw flesh of all fowls and beasts ; for the 
poor people go to the market and get it newly taken from 
the animal, put it in garlic sauce, then eat it ; the rich like- 


we shall see the traveller passing through the very part of Yun-nan here 
supposed, yet not recognizing it as ever seen before, but describing it as 
altogether a new country. 

* There are no means of identifying this sovereign, whom we cannot 
suppose to be the sop, and successor of Kublai ; but De Guignes men- 
tions Yeson-timour, a nephew of that prince, who may possibly have 
ruled in this district. . 

+ This place is coustiered by Mr. Marsden and Count Boni as Tali- 
foa in Yun-nan, but without gny correspondence of name or description. 
One of the appellations given to it in the French edition is Chiaci. 
would point out Chiaki in Thibet, which would be reached soon afte: 
passing the San-pou, and has near jt the great lake of Palté. 

_c. $ These are cowries, found chiefly in the Maldives, but also abund- 
antly im Silhet, a district of Bengal. Marsden, p. 427. 
§$ The abundance of rock-salt in Thibet is well known. 
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wise eat it raw, but previously cut into small pieces, and 
the sauce mixed with good spices.* 


XLVII.—The Province of Karazen and its great Serpente. 


When a man leaves Yaci, or Chiaci, and goes ten days 
westward, he finds the province of Karazan, with a capi- 
tal of the same name. The people are all idolaters, and 
subject to the great khan; the king is a son of that mon- 
arch, named Kogatin. Gold dust is found in the river, and 
on the mountains in large pieces so abundantly that a bar 
is given for six of silver. The porcelain. too, formerly 
described circulates for money, but is procured from India. 
Here are snakes and serpents so huge as to strike all men 
with astonishment; they are ten paces long, ten palms 
broad, and have no feet, but only a hoof like that of the 
lion; the nose is like a loaf of bread, the mouth so huge 
that it would swallow at once a man whole ; the teeth are 
immense, nor is there any wild beast whom they do not 
strike with terror. There are smaller ones eight paces 
long and six palms broad. The mode of catching them is 
this :—They remain during the day in great caverns un- 
der the earth, to avoid the heat, but at night go out te 
feed, and seize all the afimals whom they can reach; 
they also seek drink at the rivers, fountains, and lakes, 
and then make a deep track in the sand, as if a barrel 
had been dragged through it. In it the people fix a stake, 
fasten to it a steel instrument sharpened like a razor, 
and cover it over with sand. When the serpent comes 
through the track, and strikes against the steel, he 1s 
pierced with such violence, that his bady is divided from 
one side to the other, as high as the umbilical cord, and 
he presently dies. They then take the body and extract 
the gall-bladder, which they sell very dear, being an ex- 
cellent medicine for the bite of a mad dog, when admin- 
istered in small doses. It-is also valuable in childbirth, 
and when given to the woman, a safe delivery immediate- 
ly follows. The flesh also is sold at a high price, being 
considered delicate food.t The serpent also enters the 


* Mr. Marsden, p. 429, has collected full evidence of the custom of 
we raw flesh _ vat? 

his account of the ‘alligator is by no means strictly accnrate ; but 

as the animal was probably not seea but described pen thi heateuy of 
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dens of liens, bears, and other fierce animals, and devours 
their whelps, when he can get at them. Here, too, are 
very large horses, which are carried into India to be sold. 
They cut two or three nerves from the tail, so that they 
may not strike with it the man who rides, which is con- 
sidered disgraceful. These people ride like the French, 
with long staffs, have arms covered with buffalo hide, and 
carry lances, spears, and poisoned arrows. Before the 
great khan conquered them they had a wicked custom, 
that when any stranger came to lodge with them who 
was agreeable, wise, and opulent, they killed him during 
the night by poison or some other mode. This was not 
eut of enmity or with the view of taking his money, but 
because they imagined that his wisdom and other good 
qualities would thus remain with them. However, about 
thirty-five years ago, after that monarch conquered the 
country, he prohibited this crime, which, from fear of him, 
they no longer commit. Now let us tell of another prov- 
ince called Kardandan. c 


XLVIII.—The Province of Kardandan. 


When a man departs from Karazan, and travels to the 
westward he enters a province named Kardandan, inhab- 
ited by idolaters, and subject to the great khan. The chiet 
city is called Vociam. All the people have their teeth, 
beth upper and lower, covered with gold, which thus ap- 
pear to be made of that metal.*. The men are soldiers, 
and regard nothing but war ; the women, with the slaves, 
perform all the work. When any lady has been delivered 
of a boy, the husband goes to bed, taking the child with 
him, and remains there forty days. He thus allows rest 
to the muther, who is only obliged to suckle the infant. 
All his friends then come and make a festival, when the 
wife rises, manages the domestic affairs, and serves her - 
husband, still lying in bed. They eat all kinds of flesh, 


not very intelligent informants, this cannot be considered wonderfal 
The enting of the flesh of the serpent tribe, even as a delicacy, is by no 
means uncommon among rude Asiatics. Nor is the superstitious value 
attached to the gall-bladder without example among ignorant tribes. 
Marsden, of ati 433 


* Count quotes from Thibet, the ee of a country cag t 
Yun-nan, and ibet, where this practice prev 
Millione, ii. 260. 


M 
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both raw and cooked, and po dressed along with it, and 
make a very good wine of rice and spices. They have 
money of gold and porcelain, and give a bar of gold for 
five of silver, having no mines of the latter metal within 
five days’ distance ; by this exchange the merchants make 
great profit. This people have neither idols nor churches, 
but adore the master of the house, and say of him, ‘“‘we 
are his; and he is our god.” ‘They have neither letters 
hor writing, which is not wonderful, because they live in 
an unfrequented place, that cannot be visited in the sum- 
mer on account of the air, which is then so corrupted and 
pestilent that no foreigner can live there. Whenever 
they have dealings together, they select a ptece of timber, 
square or round, cleave it in the middle, and each takes a 
half; this must be done before two, three, or four wit- 
nesses. When the payment comes to be made, the one 
receives the money, and gives his half of the wood.* In 
all those provinces there is no physician, but when any 
one is sick, doctors and exorcists of evil spirits are sent 
for, who, on coming to the patient, begin their incanta- 
tions, beating instruments, singing and dancing. Ina 
short time one of them falls to the ground, foams at the 
mouth, and becomes half dead, when the devil enters into 
his body. The other magicians then ask the half-dead 
man what is the cause of the patient’s illness. The de- 
mon answers from his mouth that the sufferer has given 
displeasure to such or such a spirit, who is therefore tor- 
menting him. They then say, “ we beseech you to par- 
don him, and take in compensation for his blood the pres- 
ents which we now exhibit.” Then if the sick man is to 
die, the fiend in the body of the magician says,—* the 
spirit has been wronged and displeased to such a degree, 
that he will not spare him for any thing in the world.” 
If on the contrary a cure is to take place, the devil from 
the body says, ‘‘take so many sheep and so many dishes 
of rich pottage, and make a sacrifice of them to the angry 
spirit.” The relations of the patient do every thing thus 
ordered, killing the sheep, sprinkling the blood, and pre- 
paring the dishes of pottage. A great assemblage is made 
of men and women, who hold a joyous feast, dancing and 


* Mr. Marsden, p. 440, gives other examples of this rade mode of bar 


gaining. 
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singing songs in praise of the spirit. ‘They burn incense 
and myrrh, with which they fumigate and illuminate the 
whole house. When they have acted thus for about an 
hour, the first magician again falls down, and they inquire 
if the sick man is now pardoned and will be cured. It is 
then answered that he is not yet pardoned, but something 
more must be done, after which forgiveness will be grant- 
ed. This order is obeyed, when he says, “he is pardon- 
ed, and will be immediately cured.” The company then 
exclaim, “the spirit is on our side,” and having eaten the 
sheep and drunk the pottage with great joy and festivity, 
they return to their homes.* . 


XLIX.—Of the great Battle fought between the Tartars and the King 
a 


Now I must mention a very great battle which was 
fought in the kingdom of Vociam, and you shall hear all 
how it happened. In the year of our Lord 1272, the great 
khan sent'a mighty captain, named Nescardin with 12,000 
men, to defend the province of Caraian. He was a pru- 
dent man, very strong in arms and skilful in war; and 
the soldiers with him were good and very brave warriors. 
Now the King of Mien and of Bangala+ were afraid lest he 
should invade their territory; yet they thought they were 
able to overcome and destroy the whole army in such a 
manner that the great khan might never feel inclined to 
send another into the same quarter. They assembled, 
therefore, 60,000 horse and foot, with 2000 elephants, each 
of which had on its back a castle well fortified and defend- 


* The precise position of thie conan” cannot be identified ; but it is 
evidently situated on the most rugged heights of the great mountein- 
chain, inhabited by a demi-savage people. The fantastic conduct ae- 
cribed to the husband on his wife’s accouchement is very positively stated 
in regard to certain South American tribes ; and it is not altogether im- 

‘ble that it may exist in some corners of Asia; but it seems more 
probable that the traveller was misled by false reports, The enchant- 
ments described are those: usually practised by the priests of Fo, who 
have their central seat in Thibet. 

{ The versions present a curious difficulty, whether one or two kin 
are here meant. The Paris Latin is clear: ‘‘ Rex Mien et Rex Bangi 
audientes.” The Basile edition is similar. Ramusio seems to make only 
one, and Mr. Marsden considers this confirmed by tho context. Nothing 
ean be made of the French edition : oe nies ates Fe ke 
reolt estoit poisant rots,—ceste rei,—quant i soit,” &c. y impree- 
eien is that the two kings united theis ferces, but only that of Iiea 

. came forward.in the combat. 0. ci ae as 
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ed by twelve, fourteen, or sixteen men. The King of 
Mien came with the above army to the city of Vociam, 
where was the array of the Tartare, and tuok post in a 
plain at the distanee of three days’ journey. Nescardin 
was sumewhat alarmed, eunsidering how small a force he 
had in comparison with the host of the King of Mien ; but 
he took courage, reflecting that his troops were brave and 
most valiant warriors. He therefore marched to meet 
them in the plain of Vociam, and pitehed his camp near 
a great forest, filled with lefty trees, into which he was 
aware that elephants could not enter. The King of Mien, 
seeing the army of Nescardin, advanced to attack it. The 
Tartars went with great boldness to meet them, but when 
their horses saw the elephants with the wooden castles 
upon them stationed and arranged in the first line, they 
were struck with such terror that the riders could not, 
either by force or any contrivance make them approach. 
They, therefore, immediately alighted, and tied them to 
the trees, when the infantry returned to the line of ele- 
phants, and began to discharge their arrows with the 
utmost violence. Those who were on the backs of the 
animals fought bravely; but the Tartars were stronger, 
and more accustomed to battle. They wounded very 8e- 
verely with these missiles a multitude of the elephants, 
which, being terrified, took to flight and rushed with vie- 
lence inte the adjacent wood. As they could not be re- 
strained from entering, and rushing backward and for- 
ward through the thick trees in confusion, they broke the 
wooden castles on their backs, and destroyed alt their 
equipments. When the Tartars saw these animals dis- 
posed of, they ran to their horses, which were bound to 
the trees, mounted them, and rushed upon the warriors 
of the King of Mien. They began the attack with a 
shower of arrows, but as the king and his troops still de- 
fended themselves valiantly, they drew their swords, and 
rushed into close combat: Now mighty blows were 
struck; swords and spears were fiercely thrust on both 
sides ; heads, arms, and hands were struck off; and many 
warriors fell to the earth dead and dying. The noise and 
cries would have drowned the loudest thunder. At length, 
after mid-day, the host of Mien gave way ; and the king, 
With all who survived the battle, took to fight, pursued by 
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the Tartars, who killed many of the fugitives.* When 
satisfied with pursuit, they returned ta the wood to catch 
the elephants. They endeavoured to stop the flight of 
these animals by cutting down the trees and laying them 
across ; yet they are so intelligent, that the soldiers would 
not have succeeded but for the aid of some of the captives 
taken in battle, through whose means they were able to 
recover two hundred. From this time the great khan be- 
gan to employ etephants in his army, which he had not 
hitherto done. Afterwards that monarch conquered the 
lands of Mien, and added them to his dominion. 


L.—Of the great Descent. 


‘When you have departed from the said province of Ca- 
raian, there begins a great descent, which continues for 
two days and a half;t+ and in all this journey nothing oc- 
curs worthy of notice except that there is a great space 
in which a.market is held on certain days of the year. 
Thither come many merchants from divers countries and 
districts, some of whom bring gold and silver to exchange ; 
and they give an ounce of the former for five of the latter. 
None but those who bring the gold can penetrate into 
the countries where it is produced, so difficult and intri- 
cate are the roads. When a man has travelled these two 
days and a half, he comes to a district which is called 
Anniz, on the borders of India, towards the svuth, and 
then he goes for fifteen days through a region covered 
with woods filled with elephants, unicorns, and other sav- 
age beasts, but not containing any human habitation. 


LI.—Of the City of Mien, and the most beautiful Tomb of the King. 
At the termination of these wild and pathless tracts is 
a large and noble city called Mien, the capital of the prov- 
ince. The people are all idolaters, with a language pe- 


* Ramusio has here several sentences of criticism upon the military 
conduct of the King of Mien; but they are not supported bv any early 
edition. and such discussion is quite unusual with our traveller. They 
conclude also with the erroneous statement that the great khan sub- 
dued, in consequence, the whole territories of the King of Bengal and 
Mien. f have not, therefore, inserted them. . 

t This immense descent without any previous rise is quite what might 
be expected from the table-land of Thibet. There is no reason to sup- 
pose any thing similar in Yun-nan, which, though mountainous, is no- 
where described as 3 table-land- 
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culiar to themselves, and are subject to the great khan.® 
About this city ' -will tell you a thing very remarkable. 
There was anciently in it a rich and powerful king, who, 
being about to die, commanded that on his tomb should 
be erected two towers, one of gold, and the other of sil- 
ver. They are full] ten paces high, and of a suitable thick- 
ness ; the first, being composed of stone, is covered all 
over with gold to the thickness of a finger, so that to the 
spectator it appears wholly of that metal. The summit is 
yound, and filled with little golden bells, which the wind, 
whenever it strikes them, causes to ring. The other 
tower is similarly formed, but is coated with silver, and 
has silver bells. By these buildings the king intended to 
display his greatness and dignity, and they are the most 
beautiful and valuable to be seen in the world. Between 
them he caused the sepulchre to be constructed, where 
he is now buried. When the great khan conquered that 
city, he desired all the players and buffoons, of whom 
there were a great number in his court, to go and achieve 
the conquest, offering them a captain and some warlike 
aid. The jesters willingly undertook the affair, and set- 


* De Guignes and Gaubi] think that Mien is Pegu, which, by d’An- 
ville’s map of Yun-nan, really appears to bear that name in China, and 
to this Count Boni assents. arsden (p. 445), sensible that this would 
derange the whole itinerary, fixes it in the capital of Ava. I cannot, 
however, see that sach a position is consistent with the data in the trav- 
els. In the following chapter, Bengal, in reference to Mien, is said to 
be, in Ramusio, “ posta ne’ confini dell’ Iudia verso meze di,” which Mr. 
Marsden translates “‘on the southern confines of India,” an expression 
to which it seems here impossible to attach any distinct idea. But the 
two Paris editions state its position to the south quite distinct, and in a 
different place from its relation to India. The Italian MS. in the Mu- 
seum says, ‘‘ una provincia posta verso mezodt,’”’ Pipino: ‘‘ ad meridiem 
in confinio Indie.” There seems thus a complete agreement that Ben- 

] lay south of Mien, which must then lie between it and the Himma- 

hs. A probuble place seems to be Beyhar, always a sepurate kingdom, 
and in the 16th century very powerful, till it was taken and its temples 
demolished by the Mohammedans in 1661. (Hamilton, vol. i. p. 216.) 
Turner describes the country north of it as singulurly desolate. The 
position of Silhet might perhaps agree still better as to distance from 
the Himmalehs. These gilded structures, as a new object, struck the 
Tartars with astonishment ; but Mr. Marsden (p. 450) shows them to be 
common even in small cities of the north of India. Those here dexcribed 
are on a very small scale, compared with similar ones in the capitals of 
Pegu and Ava. No one, I think, who reads Major Symes’ description 
of the variety and magnificence of the gilded edifices in the Burmese 
metropolis, can suppose the present account applicable to it. 
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ting out with the proffered assistance, subdued this prov- 
ince of Mien.* When they came to that noble city, and 
saw these splendid edifices, they admired exceedingly, 
and sent to the great khan an account of their beauty, 
and of the manner in which they were constructed, ask- 
ing if he wished them to be demolished, and the gold and 
silver sent to him. The monarch, on hearing this, com- 
manded that they should not be destroyed, since the king 
had erected them te commemorate his greatness, and no 
Tartar touches any thing belonging to adead man. They 
were therefore to continue in the same condition as they 
now stood. This province contains elephants, wild oxen 
large and beautiful, stags, deer, and other animals. Now, 
let me tell you of another which is called Bangala. 


LII.—Of the Province of Bangala. 


This is a province towards the south, which, in the 
year 1290, while I, Marco, was at the court of the great 
khan, was not yet conquered, but the army was there, 
ready to march for that purpose. It has a king and lan- 
guages of its own, and the people are most wicked idola- 
ters. They are on the confines of India.t The barons 
and lords of that country have oxen as tall as elephants, 
but not so weighty; and live on flesh and rice. They 
have great abundance of silk, with which they carry on 
extensive manafactures; also ginger, sugar, and many 
other costly spices. This place is visited by numerous 
merchants, who purchase slaves, make them eunuchs, 
and then eitber sell or convey them to other places.t 


LUI.—Of the Province of Kangigu. 
Kangigu is a province towards the east, subject to a 


* Mr. Marsden (p. 450) is much scandalized at this idea of an army of 
Jesters, and endeavoars to believe that sorcerers and jugglers were rather 
intended. The jesters, however, bave all the manuscripts in their favour ; 
and the whole appears to have been a frolic, including a display of the 
facility with which the canquest could be achieved. Care would of 
course be taken, and is indeed intimated, to support them by more expe- 
Fienced warriors. 

; 1 We may again observe that Bengal is not considered here as part of 
india. 

¢ It seems from this imperfect account of Bengal, and no itine be- 
ing given to it, that Marco did not actually visit the country, which in- 
deed, a its existing relation to his master, he could scarcely have dune 
wi ety. 
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king ;* the people are all idolaters; have a language of 
their own; and owning the supremacy of the great khan, 
they pay him an annual tribute. The king is se luxuri- 
ous as to have 300 wives, for as soon as he hears of a 
beautiful woman in the country he takes her to himself. 
The people have much gold and many precious spices ; 
but being far from the sea, their commodities do not bring 
the full value. They have many elephants and beasts of 
various other kinds. All the men and women paint their 
bodies, the colours being worked in with the claws of 
lions, dragons, and eagles, and thus never effaced. In this 
manner they stain their neck, breast, hands, limbs, and 
indeed their whole person. This is considered extremely 
genteel, and the more any one is painted, the higher is 
his rank considered. Now let ug tell you of another 
province named Amu. 


LIV.—Of the Province of Amu. 

Amut is also a province towards the east, subject to 
the great khan. The people are idolaters, live by pastu- 
rage and agriculture, and have a language of their own. 
The Jadies wear on their arms and legs valuable bracelets 
of gold and silver, and the men have these still finer and 
rarer. They have good horses in considerable numbers, 
‘ many of which the Indians purchase and sell again to 
much advantage. They have also abundance of oxen 
and buffaloes, because they have extensive and good pas- 
tures ; in short, they have plenty of the means of sub- 
sistence. From Amw to Kangigu, are fifteen days, and 
thence to Bangala, which is the third province behind, 
are thirty days. Now let us come to another province, 
which is called Tholoman, and lies eight journeys from 
this to the east. 


LV.—Of the Province of Tholoman. 
Tholoman is a third province towards the east. All 
the people a: idolaters, have a language of their own, 


* The route here evidently lies across Aseam, Cashgar, and Cassay, 
rade territories to the north of the Burman empire, which has exercised 
oer en a pit Aa rale ; me part has been recently annexed to 

ritish dominion. @ ioe tteoing i il in some 
oe (hee aust pract: tattooing is known te prevail in 

t Bamoo, or Bhamo, a province known to lie south-east of Ava; bet 
we have very little information respeeting it. 
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and are under the great khan.* They are handsome, of 
rather a brown complexion, good men at arms, and have 
a number of cities, castles, and forts, on the top of very 
_ high mountains. When they die, the bodies are burned, 
and the bones which cannot be consumed are placed in 
ehests and carried ta the caverns of high mountains, 
where they are kept suspended, so that neither man nor 
beast can touch them. Gold is found here; but the 
small money is of porcelain, which circulates in all these 
provinces. The merchants, though few, are rich; the 
people live on flesh and rice, and have many good spices. 


LVI.—Of the Province of Cyn-gui and its Lions. 

Cyn-gui is a province likewise situated towards the 
east, and when a man leaves Tholoman, he goes twelve 
days along a river, where there are towns and castles, 
but nothing else worth mentioning. At the end of these 
twelve days, he finds the city Sinugul, very large and no- 
ble. The inhabitants are all idolaters, and subject to the 
great khan. They live by merchandise and arts, and 
weave cloths of the bark of trees, which make fine sum- 
mer dresses. They are good men at arms; but they have 
no money except paper. There are in this country so 
many lions, that if a man were to sleep out of doors, he 
would presently be killed and eaten by them; and at 
night, when a bark sails along the river, if it were not 
kept at a good distance from the bank, they would rush 
in ard carry off the crew. However, though these ani- 
mals be so large and dangerous, the natives have a won- 
derful manner of defending themselves ; for the dogs of 
that country are so daring, that they will assault a large 
one, and, seconded by a man, will kill him. I will tell 
you how: when a man is on horseback with two of these 
dogs, as soon as they see a lion, they throw themselves 
behind him, and bite his thighs and body. The lion turns 
furiously round, but they wheel about with him so swiftly, 


* Mr. Marsden is at a loss respecune the name Tholoman, and his sug- 
tion of its application to the Birman empire generally is quite untena- 
Bic. There seems no reason for not acquiescing. in the idea thrown out 
in Aatley’s Voyages (val. iv. p. 596) of ts being the part of Yun-nan iw- 
habited by the Lolos, governed by brave feadal chiefs, nearly independ- 
— on owning the supremacy of the court of China.—See Accouns 
@ China, Edinburgh Cabinet Library, wal. iii. p. 46. 
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that he eannot reach them. He then retreats till he 
comes to a tree, against which he places his back, and 
tarns his face to the dogs; but they continue always 
biting him from behind, and making him tern round and 
round. Meantime the man discharges arrows wpe 
ceasing, till the animal falls down dead, and thus one 
man and two spirited dogs are sufficient to kill a large 
lion. The inhabitants of this province have a good deal 
of silk. and a great trade is carried on to all quarters 
along the river. 


LVI1.—Arrival at Sin-dia-fu, and Journey back to Gin-gui. 


Continuing to journey on its banks for twelve days 
more we discover a number of cities and castles. The 
people are idolaters, subject to the great khan, and use 
paper money. Some are good at arms, others are mer- 
chants and artificers. At the end of the twelve days, the 
traveller, comes to Sin-din-fu,* of which mention has 
been made above. He then rides seventy days through 
provinces and lands which we formerly went over, and 
have already described. At-the end of that period, he — 
comes to Gin-gui, where we formerly were.t 


* Mr. Maraden complains here of a perplexity for which there does not 
appear the slightest ground. He is, indeed, partly confused by a blun- 
der of Ramusio, who speaks ef the tweive days as if they were the same 
as the twelve days in the last chapter ; but the French edition distinctly 
states it as a second journey. Now we have the ascertained points of 
Bamoo on one side, and on the other Sin-din-fu, which the reader may 
recollect as identified with Tching-tou-fou ; and we have thirty-two 
days’ journey, which agrees @ith the distance: while intervening 
branches and tributaries of the Yang-tse-kiang amply furnish the rivers. 
ig cg agrees most distinctly ; and how the learned writer could 
fly off to Koei tcheou I cannot conceive. The only difficulty respects 
the precise position of Sinugul, called by Ramusio Cintigui. I have 
little hesitation in agreeing with Count Boni, who considers it Sou- 
teheou, at the junction of the Kiang with the river from Tching-tou- 
fou ; for the last syllable pronounced hard and guttural, is always made 
qu by our traveller. Here, too, on examining the map, we shall see 
clearly that, in going from Bamoo to Tching-tou-fou, he must have 
passed through Yun-nan, and even near Yong-tchang. Yet he in ne 
degree recognises it, and describes it in terms wholly different from what 
he did in his former (suppored) passage. Is not this a strong proof that 
his roate then was wholly through a different country ? 

+ Mr. Marsden (p. 462) yields here to complete despair, and conceives 
that any attempt to connect this with the remuinder of the route as con- 
agitating one journey would be quite fruitless. It appears to him that 
there must be two itineraries, one brokea off and the other begun in & 
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LVII1.—Cities of Ca-cian-fu, Cian-glu, and Cian-gli. 


From Gin-gui or Geo-gui a man travels four days, find- 
ing a variety of cities and castles. The people are great 
artificers and merchants, subject to the mighty khan, and 
use @aper money. At the end of the four days you come 
to Ca-cian-fa,* a large and noble city, lying to the south, 
in the province of Cathay. The inhabitants are subject 
to the same monarch, are all idolaters, and burn the bo- 
dies of theirdead. They have a good supply of silk, which 
they make into different kinds of cloth. A large river 
flows past it, along which great abundance of merchan- 
dise is conveyed to Kambalu, with which it is made to 
communicate by the digging of many canals. Now let. 
us pass to another city called Cian-glu. The natives are 
idolaters, subject to the khan, use paper money, and burn 
the bodies of their dead. In that city, salt is made very 
extensively, and I will tell you how. There is a species 
of earth full of it, and they pile it up in heaps, upon which 
they throw a great quantity of water, to saturate it with 
the mineral. They next boil it in large cauldrons of iron, 
till it evaporates, and leaves a white and minute salt,t 


manner equally abrupt. The confusion has arisen altogether from the 
groes corruption of Ramusio’s and all the other texts to which the learn- 
ed writer had access. In the French edition. every thing is connected 
in the moet distinct manner. He arrives at Tching-tou-fou, which he 
notices as having been furmerly visited. He then travels seventy days’ 
journey back along the route he had come, and notices having already 

iven a description of it, which he has of course no occasion tu repeat. 

e then arrives at Giu-gui, the same as ecg or Gouza, already men- 
tioned as the point where the two routes divide, one leading south-west, 
the other south-east. Having completed the former, he now enters upon 
the latter. Ramusio gives only twenty days from Sin-din-fu, a period 
quite inadequate. The Italian Ms. does the same, though Mr. Marsden 
has not understood its almost illegible characters. Pipino and the Basle 
editor have made a strange blunder indeed. They have imagined the Cyn- 
gui mentioned in the last chapter to be the same as Gin-gui though the 
places are a thousand miles distant, and all the intermediate itinerary is 
therefore erpoee as an excrescence. 

* Pa-zan-fu, Ramusio. This appears to be Ho-kien-fou, a large cit 
of Pe-che-lee, with walls four miles in circuit. It has a river on eac 
side, but at a little distance ; these may probably be connected with it 
by canals.—Marsden, p. 463. 

¢t Cian-glu or Chan-glu, is Tsan-tcheou, a considerable town, still in 
Pe-che-lee. Mr. Marsden (pp. 464, 465) seems to prove that the salt 
here mentioned is nitre or saltpetre. Count Boni (vol. ii. pp. 204, 295) 
identifies the two last places with Poo-ling-fou and Moantchin ; but we 
inc.ine te prefer Mr. Marsden's sites. 
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which is exported to all the countries round. Five days’ 
journey from Cian-glu is Cian-gli,* where are many cities 
and castles. It is a town of Cathay, and the whole people 
are idolaters, subject to the khan, and use paper money. 
Through the middle of that territory flows a great river, 
on which is conveyed much merehandise of various kinds. 
LIX.—Condi-fu—Rebellion against the Great Khan. 

In departing from Cian-gli, we come in six days to 
Condi-fu, a great city, which the khan conquered by force 
of arms, but still it is the noblest in the province.t There 
is a wonderful abundance of silk, as well as orchards with 
many delicate fruits, and the situation is delightful ; it has 
also under it fifteen other cities of great importance and 
commerce, whence it derives high honour and dignity. 
In the year 1273, the khan gave to Litan, one of his bar- 
ons, 70,000 horse to defend and secure that city; but 
when the said baron had remained some time in the coun- 
try, he arranged with certain men to betray it, and rebel 
against his lord. When the khan knew this, he sent two 
of his commanders, Aguil and Mongatai, with many troops, 
against the traitor. On their approach, the rebel went 
forth to meet them with his forces, consisting of a hun- 
dred thousand cavalry and many infantry, both of the 
country and of those he had brought with him; and there 
Was a very great battle between him and those two chiefs 
Litan was killed, with many others ; and the khan caused 
all those who had been guilty to be put to death, and 
spared the lives of the rest.{ Now let us tell of another 
eountry named Sin-gui. 


; \ 
LX.—Cities of Sin-gui, Ltn-gui, Pin-gui, and Cin-gui. . 
When a man has gone south from Condi-fu, he finds 
cities and castles, many animals of the chase and birds, 


* Though there is no resemblance of name, this appears to be Te- 
tcheou, on the river Eu-ho, and at the entrance of the province of Shan- 
tung.—Marsden. p. 466. 

_t Tudinfu, Ramusiv ; Tsi-nan-foy, capital of Shan-tung, and of a 
kingdom long independent. It contains very fine buildings, and modern 
travellers agree with our author in describing the environs as particu- 
larly fertile and beautiful. 

+ This revolt is recorded with nearly the same circumstances in the 
Chinese annals. The name there given to the leader is Litan, with 
which the French version agrees, while in Ramusio it is corrupted inte 
Lucansor.--Marsden, p. 468. ; 
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with a vast abundance of all productions, and then comes 
toSin-gui,* which is noble, great, and beautiful, with much 
merchandise and many arts; the whole people are idola- 
ters, subject to the khan, and use paper money. They 
have a river which is of great utility, because the people 
of the country have divided the stream which comes from 
the south into two parts; one goes eastward towards 
Manji, the other westward towards Cathay; and the jand 
has thus a wonderful number of ships, though not of large 
size, with which they convey goods to other provinces, 
and bring thence an almost incredible quantity of mer- 
chandise. When a man departs from Sin-gui and goes 
eight days to the soath, he finds many rich cities and @s- 
tles. The people are idolaters, subject to the khan; they 
burn the bodies of their dead, and use paper money. At 
the end of eight days he arrives at a town named Lin-gui,t 
great and noble, with men-at-arms, and also arts and mer- 
chandise. Here are wild animals and every kind of pro- 
vision in abundance. When he departs frem Lin-gui, he 
goes three days to the south, finding cities and castles 
under the powerful khan ; the people idolatrous, and burn- 
ing the bodies of their dead. There is much excellent 
hunting of birds and beasts. At the end of these three 
days he discovers a very good city named Pin-gui.t The 
people have all things necessary for subsistence, raise 
much silk, and pay a large revenue to the sovereign. A 
great quantity of merchandise is laden here for the prov- 
ince of Manji. When a man has departed from Pin-gui 
and travelled twodays with his face to the south, through 
beautiful and rich countries, he finds the city of Cin-gui,§ 
very large, and full of merchandise and arts. The people 

* I cannot but much wonder that Mr. Mersden (p. 470, and Count 
Boni, vol. ii. p. 299) should place Sin-gui at Lin-tsin-tcheou, which lies 
north of Tsi-nan, instead of south, and would be going completely back- 
wards. It appears quite clearly to be Tsi-ning-tcheou, a town agreein 
in name and situation, and placed on a cantrak part of the great Canal 
Though holding only the second rank, the traffic derived from this situ- 
ation raises it to a levei with great cities 

+ J. Arrowsmith has here Lin-tching-hien, fof placing which he had 
doubtless good authority, though J cannot find it on any other map. 

} Evidently Pi-tcheou, a considerable city of the second rank 

$ Sut-zi-hien, in the Jesuits’ map, agrees as to situation, and has 
some resemblance of Sag ue" te 2 eurious saise enocge the — 
are not n Ramusio, nor indeed any other Paria 
end the Cresca. J 
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are wholly idolatrous, burn the bodies of their dead, their 
money is paper, and they are under the khan. They 
have much grain and grass. When a man leaves Cin- 
gui, he finds cities, villages, and castles, with handsome 
dogs and good pasturage ; the people being such as are 
above described. 


LXI.—Of the great River Kara-moran 


At the end of two days a man finds the great river 
called Kara-moran, coming from the lands of Prester 
John. It is full, broad, and so deep thit a large ship can 
pass through its channel ; and there are on it full 15,000 
vessels, all belonging to the khan, meant for conveying 
his goods when he goes to the islands of the sea, which 
is distant about a day’s journey. And each of these ships 
requires fifteen mariners, and carries fifteen horses with 
their riders, provisions, and every thing else necessary 
for them.* When a man passes that river, he enters the 
province of Manji, and I will tell you how it was conquered 
by the khan. 


LXII.—Of the Province of Manji, and how it was made subject to the 
Great Khan. 


In the-extensive province of Manji, there was a lord 
and king named Facfur, who, excepting the great khan, 
was the mightiest sovereign in the world, the most pow- 
erful in money and people; but the men are not good at 
arms, nor have horses trained to war, nor experience in 
battle and military operations, otherwise they would never 
have lost so strong a country. ll the lands are sur- 
rounded by waters so deep that they cannot be passed un- 
less by bridges, and the chief cities are encompassed by 
broad ditches filled with water. The khan, however, in 
the year of our Lord 1273, sent one of his barons, Bayam 
Cingsan, which means Bayam with the Hundred Eyes: 
for the King of Manji had found out by. astrology, that he 
could lose his kingdom only by a man having a hundred 
eyes. This Bayam marched with a very great force, 


* This is evidently the great stream of the Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
River, the second in China. The vessels are doubtless exaggerated, as 
indeed numbers generally are in this and other works of thatage. Mr. 


Mareden conjectures that in transcribing a ci 
that it should have been 1500. member has 
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many sbips, horse and foot, and came to the first’city of 
Manji, called Koi-gan-zu, which we will presently de- 
scribe. He called upon it to surrender; but the people 
refused. He then went to another city, which also refu- 
sed, and so he passed five, leaving them behind, because 
he knew that the khan was sending a large additional 
force. He took, however, the sixth by storm, and then 
successively reduced other twelve; after which he march- 
ed direct to the capital of the kingdom, called Kin-sai, 
where the king and queen. resided. When the monarch 
saw this great army, be was struck with such terror that 
he fled from the continent with many of his people, hav- 
ing 1000 ships, and sought refuge among the islands. The 
queen, however, remained and defended herself as well 
as she could against Bayam. But having at length asked 
what was the name of.that commander, and being told 
it was Bayam with the Hundred Eyes, she remembered 
the prophecy mentioned above, and immediately surren- 
dered the city to him.* Presently all the cities of Manji 
ielded, and the whole world does not contain such a 
ingdom, and I will now describe its magnificence. 
LXIIJ- ~f the Piety and Justice of the King towards his Subjects. 
This king Facfur maintained 15,000 poor children, be- 
cause in that province many are exposed as soon as they 
are born by parents who cannot support them; so, when 
a rich man had no issue, he went to the king and got as 
many as he pleased. And when the boys and girls came 
of age, the king married them together, and gave them 
the means of living; and thus were educated 20,000 males 
or females annually. He did another thing: when he 
went through any place and saw two fine houses, and by 
the side of-them a small one, he inquired why the first 
were greater than the other; and being told that it be- 
longed to a peor man, who could not afford to build one 
larger, presently he gave him money enough to enable 


* The Chinese annals generally agree with this narrative, though with 
some difference uf circumstances. Considering the firmness displayed 
by the unfortunate queen, we may infer that she had more cogent mo- 
tives for surrender than the above ridiculous superstition. She does 
appear to have made little or no resistance. . Her honourable captivity, 
and the attentions paid to her by Kublai’s queen, are recorded by other 
authorities-—Marsden, p. 479-48). . ry 


Y 
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him to do so. He made himself be served by more than 
1000 domestic servants of both sexes. He maintained 
his kingdom in such justice, that no evil was done, and 
all commudities could be left unguarded except by the 
royal equity. Now I have given you an account of the 
king ; I will tell you of the queen. She was led to the 
great khan, who made her be honoured and served as a 
powerful sovereign; but the king, her husband, never 
came out of the islands of the ocean, and died there, and 
thus the whole kingdom remained with the khan.* Novw 
Jet us tell of the province of Manji, and the manners and 
customs of the people ; beginning with the city of Koi- 
gan-zu. 


LXIV.—Of the Cities of Koi-gan-zu, Pau-chym, and Chaym. 


Koi-gan-zu is a great, rich and noble city, at the en- 
trance of the province of Manji, lying to the south. The 
whole people are subject to the khan ; they are idolaters, 
and burn the bodies of their dead. It lies on the river 
Kara-moran, and hence is full of ships; for many mer- 
chants bring their commodities thither to be distributed 
throughout other cities. It is the capital of the province. 
Here is made a very great quantity of salt, whici .* sup- 

ied thence to forty different towns; the khan has a 

rge revenue from this and other trades here carried 
on.t And now let me tell you of another city called Pan- 


ebym. 
When a man departs from Koi-gan-zu, he goes a whole 
day along a causeway finely built of stone, and on each 


* It seems somewhat odd, that Marco should adopt so panegyrical a 
tone towards a prince whom he might have been supposed to view from 
a hostile position. especially as the Chinese annals represent him volup- 
tuous and dissolute. He may have had amiable qualities, and the tone 
in Kublai’s court seems to have been that of kindness towaris the fallen 
dynasty. During the long voyage, too, which the Poli made with the 
Princess of Manji, and the consequent intimacy, she may have inspired 
them with favourable impressions respecting her futher. Ramusio only 

one or two sentences of a different tendency, but they ill accord 
with the rest, and the facts are more fully brought forward afterwards. 
The collecting of exposed children, and educating those that survive, ix 
still a practice of the Chinese government. 
_t This is Honi-ngan-fou, which quite answers the description here 
qven. The salt is drawu from saline marebes in its vicinity. It is not 
capital of Riang-nan, but, as already observed, the provinces were 
then differently more minutely subdivided.—Maraden, p. 462. 
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side is a large water, se that it is impossible to enter the 
province unless by this causeway. He then finds a city 
called Pau-chym ;* all the people are idojaters, burn the 
bodies of their dead, and are under the great khan. They 
are artificers and merchants, have abundance of silk, 
and make much cloth of it mixed with gold, and thus earn 
a sufficient livelihood. Through all that country the pa- 
per money of the khan is circulated. 

When a man sets out from Pau-chym, be travels a day 
and discovers a very large city named Chaym.t There 
is great abundance of the necessaries of life ; fish beyond 
measure, beasts and birds fer spert in great numbers, so 
that for a Venetian silver grosso you may purchase three 
pheasants. 


LXV.—Of the City of Tin-gui, and its great Saltworks. 

Tin-guit is a pretty agreeable city, a full day’s journey 
from Chaym. The people are idolaters, subject to the 
khan, and use paper money ; they have merchandise and 
arts, and numerous ships belonging to them. It lies 
to the south-east, and on the left, nearly three days’ 
journey to the eastward, is the ocean, where salt is made 
in great quantities. Here is a city named Cyn-gui, large, 
rich, and noble, to which all the salt is brought, and the 
khan draws from it a revenue so wonderful that it could 
not be believed.§ 


LXVI1.—Of the great City of Yan-gui. 
‘When a man leaves Tin-gui he proceeds a day towards 
the south-east, || through a very fine country, finding towns 


* Called Pao- hien by Sir George Staunton, who observed it 
scarcely rising above the level of the waters. 
Kain, Ramusio; Kao-yeou, a considerable town on the banks of 
the lake of the same name, and reaching also to the canal. 

_ + Mr. Marsden (p. 485), imagines this to be Tai-tcheou, a place con- 
siderably to the eastward ; but there appears no ground for i be so far 
out of the route ; besides that the number of vessels seems cleazly to fix 
it as still on the banks of the lake. 

§ Ramusio causes a strange confusion by making Cyn-gui or Chin- 

t part of the runte, thus breaking up all the distances and directions 
in the itinerary. The French version here followed quite clears up the 
difficulty. ‘The saltworks un the ocean, and Cyn-gui, the shipping port, 
form no part of the route, tut are mentioned as important particulars 
heard of at Tin-gui. 

fj The points of the compass, says Mr. Mareden, p. 486, must hero be 
strangely perverted. It is only, however, by his own unauthorized ex: 

N 
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and castles, and then comes to Yan-gui,* a large and 
beautiful city, which has under it twenty-four, good 
and of great trade. Its affairs are administered by one 
of the twelve barons of the khan; Messer Marco Polo, 
of whom this book treats, governed it three years. Here 
are made many arms and other equipments for knights 
and men of war; for in this place and around it numer- 
ous troops are quartered. I will now tell you of two 
great provinces lying to the west, and as I shall have 
much to say, I will begin with Nan-ghin. 
LXVIL—Of the great City of Nan-ghin. 

Nan-ghin,t is a province towards the west, belonging 
to Manji, and is very noble and rich. The people are 
idolaters, use paper Money, and are subject to the great 
khan. They live by merchandise and arts, have silk mn 
abundance, and make cloths of it interwoven with gold, 
in all fashions. They have an ample supply of every 
kind of grain and provisions ; for the land is very fruitful. 
There are also lions and animals for hunting. There 
are many rich merchants who carry on much trade, and 
pay a large revenue to the great sire. But I will now goto 
the noble city of Sa-yan-fu, respecting which I shall have. 
much to say. 


LXVIII.—Of the City of Sa-yan-fu, and how it was taken. 
Sa-yan-fu is a large and magnificent city, having under 
it twelve others, also great and noble; it is the seat of 
many valuable arts and of much merchandise.{ The in- 
habitants are idolaters; they use paper money, are sub- 
ject to the khan, and burn the bodies of their dead. This 


cursion to Tai-tcheou, and the errors of Ramusio’s version. The route 
as we have shown, lay throughout along the eastern shore of the Kao- 
yeou lake, which especially in this last part, runs exactly in the direc- 
tion stated in the text.—(See Du Halde’s Map of Kiang-nan.) 

_ * Yang-tcheou-fou, an ancient city still described as large and flour 
ishing, though it has only ten others under it. Le Comte was told it 
contained two millions of people ; doubtless a vast exaggeration. 

t Nan-king, a vast city, considered as a rival capital to Pe-king, and 
even as containing alarger population. It does not seem in our author's 
time to have been quite so great, Hang-tcheou-fou being then the chief 
cit - the ee Z 

is is Siang-yang-fou, a large city in Hou-quang, having others 
ander all haaipaey rr The author evidentl eons a wend deal off his 
way in r to introduce the achievemen: of himself and his relatives. 
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city held out three years after all the rest of the province 
had yielded to the conqueror, who besieged it with a 
mighty army; but he could approach it only on the side 
which les to the north, because it was elsewhere surround- 
ed by a large and deep lake, by which the besieged ob- 
tained abundance of provisioas.. The army was therefore 
about to abandon the siege in.much grief and wrath, and 
this news was just brought to the khan, when Messeri 
Nicolo, Maffio, and Marco Polo said,—“‘we shall find a 
way by which the city shall be made to surrender.” The 
monarch who was most eagerly bent on its capture, read- 
ily listened. Then said the two brothers, and their son 
Marco,—“ Great sire, we have with us in our train men 
who will make such an engine as will discharge large 
stones, which the citizens will not be able to endure, and 
will be obliged to yield.”. The khan was much rejoiced, 
and desired that they should execute their plan as soon 
as possible. Now they had in their company a German 
and a Nestorian Christian who were skilful in such warks, 
and made two or three machines sufficient to throw 
stones of 300 pounds weight. When these were convey- 
ed to the army and set up, they appeared to the Tartars 
the greatest wonder of the world. They then began dis- 
charging stones into the city, which struck the houses, 
broke and destroyed every thing, and caused the utmost 
noise and alarm. When the inhabitants saw a calamity 
such as they had never witnessed before, they knew not 
what tothink orsay. They met in council, and concluded 
that they must be all killed, unless they submitted.* They 
therefore intimated to the lord of the host that they would 
surrender on. the same terms that others had done. This 
was agreed to, and Sa-yan-fu came under the power of 
the great khan, through the interposition of Messeri Ni- 
colo, Maffio, and Marco ; and it- was not a small service, 
for this town and province are among the best in his 


* The Chinese histories mention this mode in which the city was 
taken, and that the engineers were persons from Western Asia, but say 
eothing of the Poli. If, however, as in the French text here followed, 
they mee pointed out the persons by whom these machines could be 
nonstracted, this was a private transaction, which might easily escape 
the notice of these writers. It were more difficult if, as represented in 
Ramusio’s text, they invented and superintended the whole transaction ; 
but this we have no doubt is s corruption. 
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possession, and he draws from them a great revenue. 

Now, we shall leave this subject and treat of a city called 

Sin-gui. 

LXIX.—Of the City of Sin-gui and the River Kiang, and the Multitude 
of Cities on that River. 

When a man leaves Yan-gui and goes fifteen milest 
south-east, he perceives a certain city named Sin-gui, 
which is not very extensive, but has great merchandise 
and much shipping. The people are idolaters, use paper 
money, and are subject to the khan. That city stands 
upon a river, named Kiang, which is the largest in the 
world ; being in some places ten miles broad, and upwards 
of a hundred days’ journey in length. Through it the in- 
habitants have a lucrative trade, which yields a large 
revenue tothe khan. And on account of the many cities 
on it, the ships navigating and the goods conveyed by 
means of it are more numerous and valuable than in all 
the rivers of Christendom and the adjacent seas beside. 
I tell you I have seen at that city no fewer than 5000 
ships sailing at once on its stream. For that river flows 
through sixteen provinces, and has more than two hun- 
dred great towns on its banks. The ships are covered, 
and have only one mast; yet they are of heavy burden, 
and carry each from 4000 to 12,000 cantars. They have 
ropes composed of cane for drawing them through the 
water ; those belonging to the larger vessels are thick, 
and fifteen paces in length, being cloven at the end, and 
bound together in such a way as to make a cord 300 
paces long. 

¢ All the editions, except the Paris, make this joutney from Sa-yan- 
fu. Mr. Marsden (p. 495) justly observes that this place is far more 
distant from the Kiang, and insists that the true reading must be days. 
He even asserts that this is supported by Ramusio and the Museum 
Italian MS. ; but it is odd that he is mistaken in both points, being mis- 
led in the last by the very obscure nacdwriting. The French editien, 
I apprehend, again lets us into the real state of the case, by making the 
departure from An-gui (Yang-tcheou-fou). The descriptions of Nan- 
king and Siang-yang form no part of the itinerary, but are extraneous 
objects introduced on account of their great importance. The traveller 
is supposed to have been all the while at Yang-tcheou, and thence to 
continue his route. 

+ Strong as these expressions are, they scarcely exceed those used 
by the most sober modern travellers, on viewing the immense multitude 
a! 


vessels upon this mighty river which is evidently the Kiang or Yang- 
tse-kiang, the greatest vn the empire. pi . 
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: LXX.—Of the City of Cai-gui. 

Cai-gui is a small city towards the south-east,* sita- 
ated upon the bank of the above-mentioned river; all the 
people are idolaters, subject to the khan, and use paper 
money. Here are collected large quantities of corn and 
rice - and there is a passage by water to the city of Kam- 
bala and the court of the khan; grain from this place 
forms a considerable part of the provision required by his 
court. The monarch made this communication by dig- 
ging long and deep canals from one river to another, and 
from lake to lake, so that a large ship may pass through. 
And by the side of this water-channel goes a road, so that 
you may take either the one or the other, as is most con- 
venient. In the middle of that river, opposite the city, 
is an isle of rocks, On which is a monastery of idolaters, 
where there are 200 monks, who serve a very great 
number of gods. Now, let tis cross the river, and tell of 
a city named Cin-ghian-fu.t 


LXXI.—Of the City of Cin-ghian-fu. 

Cin-ghian-fu is a city of Manji, and the people are such 
as we have already described, idolaters, aud subjects of 
the great khan. They are artificers, merchants, aud hunt- 
ers, raise mouch grain, and make cloths of silk and gold. 
Here are two churches of Nestorian Christians, formed in 
the year 1278; which happened because at that time the 


* There is some intricacy here. Mr. Marsden (p. 498) places Cai- 
gui on the southern bank ; but to support this, he has altered the text 
even of Ramusio, which merely states that it lay to the south-east (we 
apprehend of Yang-tcheoun). Both the Paris editions, after describing 
it, say, ‘‘ Now, let as cross the river.” This plainly implies that it was 
on the northern bank, which is corroborated by its being the key of the 
communication along the canal with Pe-king. I have no doubt it is Qua- 
tcheou or Kona-tcheou, a large and flourishing place, though not of the 
first magnitude, and in the precise situation indicated. There remains 
some difficulty as to Sin-gui. My impression is, that it is the place 
mistaken by Mr. Marsden for Cai-gui, viz. a suburb of Tching-kiang-fou, 
lying on the river, yet described as at some distance from the main body 
of the place (see Le Cumte in Astley, vol. iti. p. 522). In this case, the 
ruute of fifteen miles must have crossed the river to Sin-gui, and then 
returmed to take a view of Cai-gui. In fact, the French edition, after 
describing Sin-gui, says, ‘‘ Now let us return to Cai-gui.” 

* This seems to be the main body of the city Tching-kiang-fou, and 
therefore treated as an inland city. The proximity of all the three 
places last seems proved by no distance being stated between 
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governur under the khan was a Nestorian, named Marsar- 
chis, and he caused these two edifices to be built. Now, 
let us go to the great city of Cin-ghin- gui. 


LXXII.—Of the City of Cin-ghin-gui, and of a dreadfal Slaughter. 


When a man leaves Cin-ghian-fu, and travels three or 
four days south-east, he always discovers cities and cas- 
tles, with much merchandise; the people are all idola- 
ters, subject to the khan, and use paper money. Then 
he comes to the city of Cin-ghin-gui* great and noble, the 
people idolaters, and subject to the khan; they have abun- 
dance of provisions, produce and manufacture a vast quan- 
tity of silk. And here I will tell you a wicked thing which 
the people of this city did, but it cost them dear. When 
Bayam, called the chief of the Hundred Eyes, conquered 
all the province, and took the capital itself, he sent a body 
of troops to reduce this place. It surrendered, and the 
soldiers entered and found such good wine, that they 
drank till they were intoxicated, and became quite insen- 
sible. When the men of the city saw them in this condi- 
tion, that very night they slew them all, so that not one 
escaped: When Bayam the commander heard of this 
disloyal conduct, he sent an army who took the town, and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. Now, let us go on, 
and I will tell you of another named Sin-gui. 


LXXIII.—Of the City of Sin-gui, of Un-gui, and of Ughim. 

Sin-gui is a very great and noble city. The people are 
idolaters, subject to the great khan, and use paper money. 
Most of them live by merchandise and arts, raise much 
silk, make cloths of it interwoven with gold very costly 
and fine. The town is forty miles in circuit, and the 
number of inhabitants is so great, that no person can 
count them, and if they were men-at-arms, those of the 
province of Manji would conquer the whole world ; they 
are not 80, however, but prudent merchants, and, as alrea- 
dy observed, skilfulin all the arts. They have also many 
persons learned in natural science, good physicians, and 
able philosophers. The city has 1600 stone bridges under 
which a galley might pass; and in the mountains adjacent 


ioe oes near the line of the canal, a large and flounsh 
ing city. . 
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grow rhubarb and ginger in such abundance, that for a Ve- 
netian grosso you may buy forty pounds of the latter, fresh 
_ and good. Sin-gui has under it sixteen large cities of 
arts and trade. Its name signifies the earth,.and another 
large town near it is called heaven, and these appellations 
they derive from their great nobleness.* Now, let us de- 
part from this place, and I will tell you of another city 
called Un-gui.t It is a day’s journey from Sin-gui, and is 
large and good, with merchandise and arts ; but there is 
nothing so remarkable about it as to be worth describing ; 
therefore we shall go on to delineate another called Ughim. 
It is great and rich; the men are idolaters, subject to 
the great khan, use paper money, and have abundance 
of all things. There is nothing else worth mentioning ; 
therefore I will go on to tell you of the noble city of Kin- 
sai, which is the capital of the kingdom of Manji. 

LXXIV.—Of the most noble and wonderful City of Kin-sai; and of its 

Population, Trades, Lake, Villas, and splendid Palace. 

When a man leaves Ughim, and goes three days, he 
observes many noble and rich cities and castles, with: 
great merchandise. The people are all idolaters, subject 
to the khan, use paper money, and have abundant means 
of subsistence. At the end of these three days, he finds 
a very noble city named Kin-sai,t which means in our 
language the city of heaven. And now I will tell you all 
its nobleness ; for without doubt it is the largest city in 
the world. And I will give you the account which was 
written by the Queen of Manji to Bayam, who conquered 
that kingdom, to be transmitted to his master, who there- 
by might be persuaded not to destroy it. And this letter 
contained the truth, as I Marco saw with my own eyes. 
It related, that the city of Kin-sai is 100 miles in circum- 
ference, and has 12,000 stone bridges ; and beneath the 
greater part of these a large ship might pass, and beneath 

* This is Sou-tcheou-fou, which all travellers unite with our author 
in describing as one of the largest and most beautiful cities of the em- 
pire It seems, indeed, to have improved in modern times, and now in 
gayety and splendour to eclipse Hang-tcheou-fou, since the latter ceases 

a seat of empire. 

+ Mr. Marsden (p. 508) thinks this Kia-hing a town on the canal be- 
tween the two great cities. Ramusio calls it Va-giu. 


+ This is undoubtedly Hang-tcheou-fou. The term here used means 
capital city 


- 
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the others a smaller one.* And you need not wonder there 
are so many bridges; because the city is wholly on the 


water, and surrounded by it like Venice. It contains . 


twelve arts or trades, and each trade has 12,000 stations or 
houses ; and in each station there are of masters and la- 
bourers at least ten, in some fifteen, thirty and even forty, 
because this town supplies many others round it. The 
merchants are so numerous and so rich, that their wealth 
can neither be teld nor believed. They, their ladies, and 
the heads of the trades do nothing with their own hands, 
but live as cleanly and delicately as if they were kings. 
These females also are of angelic beauty, and live in the 
most elegant manner. But it is established that no one 
can practice any other art than that which his father fol- 
lowed, even though he were worth 100,000 bezants. To 
the south of that city is a lake, full thirty miles in circuit ; 
and all around it are beautiful palaces and houses, so 
wonderfully built that nothing can possibly surpags them ; 
they belong to the great and noble men of thecity. There 
are also abbeys and monasteries of idolaters in great 
numbers. In the middle of the lake are two islands, on 
one of which stands a palace, so wonderfully adorned 
that it seems worthy of belonging to the emperor. Who- 
ever wishes to celebrate a marriage or other festival, 
goes thither, where he finds dishes, plates, and all imple- 
ments necessary for the occasion. The city of Kin-sai 
contains many beautiful houses, and one great stone tow- 
er, to which the people convey all their property when 
the houses take fire, as often happens, because many of 
them are of wood. They are idolaters, subject to the 

eat khan, and use paper money. They eat the flesh of 

ogs and other beasts, such as no Christian would touch 
for the world. On each of the said 12,000 bridges, ten 

* This letter of the queen is found only in the French edition. The 
Paris Latin and the Crusca make it the king ; but, besides their inferior 
authority, that prince had fled before Bayam came up. Perhaps it was 
8 mistako in translating the French roine. There is ee the kind 
in any other edition except Ramusio’s, where it is said that Marco made 
notes of every particular ; but we have already intimated strong scepti- 
cism as to the existence of any such documents. The description, there- 
fore, not being by our traveller himself, may form some excnee for its 
oxag erations. He guarantees it, it indeed; but this can only mean 


e saw all the objects to be on an immense scale, as they really 
were. 
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men keep guard day and night, so that no one may dare 
to raise a disturbance, or commit theft or homicide. I 
will tell you another thing, that in the middle of the city 
is a mound, on which stands a tower, wherein is placed 
a wooden table, against which a man strikes with a ham- 
mer, so that it is heard to a great distance ; this he does 
when there is an alarm of fire, or any kind of danger or 
disturbance. The great khan causes that city to be most 
strongly guarded, because it is the capital of all the prov- 
ince of Manji, and he derives from it vast treasure and 
revenue; he is likewise afraid of any revolt. All the 
streets are paved with stones and bricks ; and so are the 
high roads of Manji, on which account men may travel 
very pleasantly either on horseback or on foot. In this 
city, too, are 4000 baths, in which the citizens, both men 
and women take great delight, and frequently resort 
thither, because they keep their persons very cleanly. 
They are the largest and most beautiful haths in the 
world, insomuch that 100 of either sex may bathe in them 
at Once. Twenty-five miles from thence is the ocean, be- 
tween south and east; and there is a city named Gan- 
fu,* which has a very. fine port, with large ships, and 
much merchandise of immense value from India and other 
quarters. Past this city to the port flows a stately river, 
by which the ships can come up to it, and which runs 
thither from a great distance. The khan has divided the 
whole province of Manji into nine large kingdoms, all of 
which pay him annual tribute. In Gan-fu resides one of 
the kings, who has under him 140 cities. I will tell you 
a thing you will much wonder at, that in this province 
there are 1200 towns, and in each a garrison amounting 
to 1000, 10,000, 20,000, and in some instances to 30,000 
men. But do not suppose these are all Tartar cavalry ; 
for part are infantry and sent from Cathay. But the 
riches and profit which the khan derives from the prov- 
ince of Manji is so great that no man could dare to men- 
tion it, nor would any one believe him; and therefore I . 
snall be silent. I will tell you, however, some of the 


®* I nis is undoubtedly Ning-po, near the mouth of the river on which 


Hang-tcheon-fou stands, and opposite to the Tchu-san islands. It and 
Amoy are the two chief seats of foreign trade on the eastern coast of 
China. 


O 
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customs of Manji. One is, that whenever a boy or girl 
is born, the day, hour, and minute are written down, also 
the sign and planet under which the birth takes place, so 
that all may know their nativity. And when any one 
wishes to undertake a journey, or do anything else of im- 
portance, he repairs to the astrologer, states these par- 
ticulars, and asks if he should go or act otherwise. And 
they are often thus diverted from their journeys and other 
designs ; for these astrologers are skilful in their arts and 
diabolica] enchantments, and tell them many things which. 
they implicitly believe. Another custom is, that when a 
body is to be burned, all the relations dress themselves 
in canvass to express grief, and go with the corpse, beat- 
ing instruments, and making songs and prayers to their 
idols. When they come to the place where the ceremo- 
ny is to be performed, they frame images of men, women, 
camels, horses, clothes, money, and various other things, 
all of cards. When the fire is fully lighted, they throw 
in all these things, saying that the dead will enjoy them 
in the other world, and that the honour now done to him 
will be done there also by idols. In this city of Kin-sai 
is a palace of the king who fled, which is the noblest and 
most beautiful in the world. It is a square, ten miles in 
circuit, surrounded by a lofty wall, within which are gar- 
dens abounding in all the most delicate fruits, fountains, 
and lakes supplied with many kinds of fish. Jn the mid- 
die is the edifice itself, large and beautiful, with a hall so 
extensive that a vast number of persons can sit down at 
table. That hall is painted all over with gold and azure, 
representing many stories, in which are beasts, birds, 
knights, ladies, and various wonders. Nothing can be 
seen upon the walls and roof but these ornaments. There 
are twenty others of similar dimensions, such that 10,000 
men can conveniently sit at table; and they are covered 
and worked in gold very nobly. This palace contains 
also 1000 chambers. In the city are 160 toman of fires, 
that is, of houses; and the toman is 10,000, making 
1,600,000 houses,* among which are many great and rich 

* This statement, allowing five inhabitants to a house, would make 
8,000,000, which must, no doubt, be a great exaggeration. We are to 
consider, however, that Haig-teheoe- ba is represented . ven now as 


little inferior to Pe-king, which it much surpasses in industry and com- 
marce,--and that it was then, in addition, the seat of the meee splendid 
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palaces. There is only one church of Nestorian Chris- 
tians. Each man of that city, as also of the others, has 
written on his door the name of his wife, his children, of 
his sons’ wives, his slaves, and of all his household ; and 
when any one is born, he adds the name, and when he dies, 
takes it away. Thus the governor of each city knows 
the names of every person in it; and this practice is fol- 
lowed in all the towns of Manji and Cathay. The same 
account is given.of the strangers who reside for a time 
in their houses, both when they come and when they go; 
and by that means the great khan knows whoever arrives 
and departs, which is of great advantage.* 


LXXV.—Farther Particulars of that City. 


There are within the city ten principal squares or mar- 
ket-places,t besides which, numberless shops run along 
the streets. These squares are each half a mile in length, 
and have in front the main street, forty paces wide, and 
reaching in a straight line from one end of the city to the 
other. Thus they are, altogether, two miles in circuit, and 
four miles distant from each other. The street is crossed 
by many low and convenient bridges. Parallel to it, but 
on the opposite side to the squares, is a very large canal, 
and on its bank capacious warehouses, built of stone, to 
accommodate the merchants from India and other coun- 
tries, and receive their goods ; this situation being chosen 
as convenient with regard to the market-squares. Each 
of these, on three days in every week, contains an assem- 
blage of from 40,000 to 50,000 persons, who bring for sale 
every desirable article of provision. There appears abun- 


court in the East. Probably, therefore, it was the greatest city that 
ever existed, and contained not much fewer than half the number now 
stated. The printed edition of Pipino has only 1,060,000 houses; but, 
as it gives the same number of tomans with the others, this appears an 
error of the press; and it is otherwise inthe MS. The Basile edition 
has only 600,000 ; but it cannot be received against all the others. 

* Mr. Mareden mentions having been informed by Mr. Reeves of Canton 
that this arrangement is still practised. 

t The additional matter in Ramusio relating to Kin-sai being particu- 
larly copious, it has been thought advisable to collect it into one chapter, 
20 that the reader may see it distinct from that included in the early 
editions, and which forms the preceding chapter. At the end, some 
inquiry will be made whether it really was written by the traveller him- 
self. Meantime, it may be observed, that there is no reason to doubt 
the information being generally authentic. 
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dance of all kinds of game, roebucks, stags, fallow-deer, 
hares, and rabbits, with partridges, pheasants, francolins, 
quails, common fowls, capons, ducks and geese almost in- 
numerable ; these last being so easily bred on the lake, 
that for a Venetian silver grosso you may buy a couple of 
geese and two pairs of ducks. In the same place are 
also the shambles, where cattle, as oxen, calves, kids, 
and lambs, are killed for the tables of the rich and of 
magistrates. These markets afford at all seasons a great 
variety of herbs and fruits; in particular, uncommonly 
large pears, weighing each ten pounds,* white in the in- 
side like paste, and very fragrant. The peaches also, 
both yellow and white, are in their season of delicious 
flavour. Grapes are not cultivated, but very good ones 
are brought dried from other districts. Wine is not es- 
teemed by the natives, who are accustomed to their own 
liquor, prepared from rice and various spices. From the 
sea, twenty-five miles distant, a vast supply of fish is con- 
veyed on the river; and the lake also contains abundance, 
the taking of which affords constant employment to nu- 
merous fishermen. The species vary according to the 
season, and the offal carried thither from the city renders 
them large and rich. In short, the quantity in the mar- 
ket is so immense, that you would think it impossible it 
could find purchasers ; yet in a few hours it is all dis- 
posed of, so many inhabitants are there who can afford 
to indulge in such luxuries. They eat fish and flesh at 
one meal. Each of the ten squares is surrounded with 
lofty dwelling-houses ; the lower part being made into 
shops, where manufactures of every kind are carried on, 
and imported articles are sold, as spices, drugs, toys, and 
pearls. In some shops is kept only the country wine, 
which is constantly made fresh, and served out at a mod- 
erate price. In the several streets connected with the 
squares are numerous baths, attended by servants of both 
sexes, to perform the functions of ablution for the male 
and female visiters, who from their childhood are accus- 
tomed to bathe in cold water, as being highly conducive’ 
to health. Here, too, are apartments provided with 
* Mr. Marsden (p. 157) quotes authorities in favour of this enurmous. 


size, particular] Van Braam, who was served with one 15 inches long 
and thick. - . . : 
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warm water for the use. of strangers, who, from want of 
use, cannot endure the shock of the cold. All are in the 
daily habit of washing their persons, especially before 
meals. 

In other streets reside Jhe females of bad character, 
who are extremely numerous ; and not only in the streets 
near the squares, which are specially appropriated to °® 
them, but in every other quarter they appear, highly 
dressed out and perfumed, in well furnished houses, and 
with a train of domestics. They are perfectly skilled in 
all the arts of seduction, which they can adapt to persons 
of every description: so that strangers who have once 
yielded to their fascination are said to be like men be- 
witched, and can never get rid of the impression. In- 
toxicated with these unlawful pleasures, even after re- 
turning home, they always long to revisit the place where 
they were thus seduced. In other streets reside the 
physicians and the astrologers, who also teach reading 
and writing, with many other arts. On opposite sides of 
the squares are two large edifices, where officers appointed 
by his majesty promptly decide any differences that arise 
between the foreign merchants and the inhabitants. 
They are bound also to take care that the guards be duly 
stationed on the neighbouring bridges, and in case of 
neglect, to inflict a discretionary punishment on the de- 
linquent. : 

‘On each side of the. principal street, mentioned as 
reaching across the whole city, are large houses and 
mansions with gardens; near to which are the abodes 
and shops of the working artizans. At all hours you 
observe such multitudes of people passing backwards and 
forwards on their various avocdtions, that it might seem 
impossible to supply them with food. A different judg- 
ment will, however, be formed, when every market-day 
the squares are seen crowded with people, and covered 
with provisions brought in for sale by carte and boats. 
To give some idea of the quantity of meat, wine, spices, 
and other articles brought for the consumption of the 
people of Kin-sai, I shall instance the single article of 
pepper. Marco Polo was informed by an officer employ- 
ed in the customs, that the daily amount was forty-three 
loads, each weighing 243 pounds. 
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The houses of the citizens are well built, and richly 
adorned with carving, in which, as well as in painting 
and ornamental buildings, they take great delight, and 
lavish enormous sums. Their natural disposition is pa- 
cific, and the example of theim former unwarlike kings has 
accustomed them to live in tranquillity. They keep no 
arms in their houses, and are unacquainted with their 
use. Their mercantile transactions are conducted ina 
manner perfectly upright and honourable. They also 
behave in a friendly manner to each other, so that the 
inhabitants of the same neighbourhood appear like one 
family. In their domestic relations, they show no jealousy 
or suspicion of their wives, but treat them with great re- 
spect. Any one would be held as infamous that should 
address indecent expressions to married women. They 
behave with cordiality to strangers who visit the city for 
commercial purposes, hospitably entertain them, and af- 
ford their best assistance in their business. On the other 
hand, they hate the very sight of soldiers, even the guards 
of the great khan; recollecting, that by their means they 
have been deprived of the government of their native 
sovereigns. 

On the lake above mentioned are a number of pleasure- 
barges, capable of holding from ten to twenty persons, 
being from fifteen to twenty paces long, with a broad 
level floor, and moving steadily through the water. 
Those who delight in this amusement, and propose to 
enjoy it, either with their Jadies or companions, engage 
one of these barges, which they find always in the very 
best order, with seats, tables, and every thing necessary 
for an entertainment. The boatmen sit on a flat upper 
deck, and with long poles reaching to the bottom of the 
lake, not more than two fathoms deep, push along the 
vessels to any desired spot. These cabins are painted in 
various colours, and with many figures ; the exterior is 
similarly adorned. On each side are windows, which 
can at pleasure be kept open or shut, when the company 
seated at table may delight their eyes with the varied 
beauty of the passing scenes. Indeed the gratification 
derived from these water-excursions exceeds any that 
can be enjoyed on land; for as the lake extends all along 
the city, you discover, while standing in ‘the boat, at a 
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certain distance from the shore, al] its grandeur and 
hkeauty, palaces, temples, convents, and gardens, while 
lofty trees reach dewn to the water’s edge. At the same 
time are seen other boats continually passing, similarly 
filled with parties of pleasure. Generally, indeed, the 
inhabitants, wher they have finished the labours of the 
day, or closed their mercantile transactions, think only 
of seeking amusement with their wives or mistresses, 
either in these barges or driving about the city in car- 
riages. The main street already mentioned is paved 
with stone and brick to the width of ten paces on each 
side, the interval being filled up with small gravel, and 
having arched drains to carry off the water into the canals, 
60 that it is always kept dry. On this road the carriages 
are constantly driving. They are long, covered at top, 
have curtains and cushions of silk, and can hold six per- 
sons. Citizens of both sexes, desirous of this amusement, 
hire them for that purpose, and you see them at every, 
hour moving about in vast numbers. In many cases the 
people visit gardens, where they are introduced by the 
gnanagers of the place into shady arbours, and remain till 
the time of returning home. 

The palace already mentioned had a wall with a pas- 
sage dividing the exterior court from an inner one, which 
formed a kind of cloister, supporting a portico that sur- 
rounded it, and led to various royal apartments. Hence 
you entered a-covered passage or corridor, six puces 
wide, and so lung as to reach to the margin of the lake. 
On each side were corresponding entrances to ten courts, 
also resembling cloisters with porticos, and each having 
fifty private rooms, with gardens attached,—the residence 
of a thousand young females, whom the king maintained 
in his service. In the company either of his queen or of 
a party of those ladies he used to seek amusement on the 
lake, visiting the idol-temples on its banks. The other 
two portions of this seraglio were laid out in groves, pieces 
of water, beautiful orchards, and enclosures for animals 
suited for the chase, as antelopes, deer, stags, hares, and 
rabbits. Here tov, the king amused himself,—his damsels 
accompanying bim in carriages or on horseback. No 
man was alluwed to be of the party, but the fomales were 
skilled in the art of coursing and pursuing the 
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When fatigued they retired into the groves on the margin 
of the lake, and, quitting their dresses, rushed into the 
water, when they swam sportively in different directions, 
—the king remaining a spectator of the exhibition. 
Sometimes he had his repast provided beneath the dense 
foliage of one of these groves, and was there waited upon 
by the damsels. Thus he spent his time in this enerva- 
ting society, profouadly ignorant of martial affairs ; hence 
the grand khan, as already mentioned, was enabled to 
deprive him of his splended possessions, and drive him 
with ignominy from his throne. All these particulars 
were related to me by a rich merchant of Kin-sai, who 
was then very old; and having been a confidential ser- 
vant of King Facfur, was acquainted with every circum- 
stance of his life. He knew the palace in its former 
splendour, and desired me to come and take a view of it. 
Being then the residence of the khan’s viceroy, the colon- 
hades were preserved entire, but the chambers had been 
allowed to go to ruin,—only their foundations remaining 
visible. The walls, too, including the parks and gardens, 
had been left to decay, and no longer contained any trees 
or animals.* 


* At the close of this large mass of information, the curious question 
arises, whether we are really indebted for it to the traveller himself. 
I have already noticed the complete contrast between the character of 
the king here given, and that found in Chapter LXII., which is sanctioned 
by all the editions. We may observe also, that the present tense, used 
in the early versions to describe the palaee, evideatly as in full splen- 
doar, is here changed to the past, und only part is represented in repair, 
the rest being allowed to go tu ruin. Yet Marco’s visit there evuld be 
only a few years after the conquest, when so great a change would have 
been very improbable. This half-stealthy mode of visiting it with an 
old merchant of Kin-sai seems to accord very ill with his official situa- 
tion, which would have opened to him regular access. He would 
doubtless, indeed, visit the governor, and probably be accommodated 
within the edifice. The hatred of the Chinese towards the Tartar 
guards, though probably true, would not we think have been mentioned 
by him. On the whole, we feel persuaded that he had no concern with 
any of these passages, and that they were inserted by some private 
travcler, who visited the city at a considerably later period. There is 
uo doubt it was one who had good upportunities of observation ; in- 
deed, his charac:er of the king accords better with Chinese history than 
that of Marcu’s, who as formeriy:observed, had been somehow biassed 
on this subject. Former insertions seemed to !:ear the marks of a church- 
tmaan: but this we th nk, comes frum a mercha..t.—a pe uiarly copious 
detail being given both of the trunsactions and sucis! habits of that class. 
We know not even if there be elsewhere so full an account of the mode 
ef spending life among the most opulent class of the Chinese. 
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LXXVI.—Revenues of the Great Khan from Kinsai and Manji. 

I will now tell you of the large revenue which the khan 
draws from this city, and the territory unde: its jurisdic- 
tion, which is the ninth part of the province of Manji. 
The salt of that country yields to him in the year eighty 
tomans of gold, and each toman is 70,000 saiks, which 
amount to 5,600,000, and each saik is worth more thana 
3 florin; and is not this most great and wonderful! 

n that country. too, there grows more sugar than in the 
whole world besides, and it yields a very large revenue, 
I will not state it particularly, but remark that, taking all 
spices together, they pay 33 per cent., which is levied too 
on al] other merchandise. Large taxes are also derived 
from wine, rice, coal, and from the twelve arts, which, 
as already mentioned, have each twelve thousand stations. 
On every thing a duty is imposed : and on silk especially 
and on other articles is paid ten per cent. But I, Mareo 
‘Polo, tell you, because I have often heard the account of 
it, that the revenue on all these commodities amounts 
every year to-210 tomans, or 14,700,000 saiks, and that is 
the most enormous amount of money that ever was heard 
of, and yet is paid by only the ninth part of the province 
of Manji.* Now let us depart from this city of Kin-sai, 
and go to another called Tam-pin-gui. 


LXXVII.—Tam-pin-gui and other Cities. 

When a man departs from Kin-sai;and goes a day to 
the south-east, he finds always most pleasant houses and 
gardens, and all the means of living in great abundance. 
At the end of the day he discovers the city already 
named,t which is very large and beautiful, and is depen- 


* The florin being estimated by Mr. Marsden at ten shjllings sterling, 
this makes £7,350,000. Both Du Halde and Macartney reckon the 

ent amount at about £66,000,000 (Account of China, Edinburgh Cab- 
inet Library, vol. ii. p. 183) ; and as the southern provinces are much the 
mort productive, and Kin-sai doubtless superior to any other, there ap- 
pears no very great exaggeration. The amazement with which the 
traveller is struck, and which was equally felt in Europe, may be un- 
derstood, when we consider that the revenues of ite greatest princes 
were in that age very slender, perhaps in few cases amounting to a 
million sterling. 

t Mr. Marsden is unable to find a city on this site, and I cannot con- 
cur with Count Boni in thinkink it Fu-yang, which is much more than 
a day’s journey from the capital. The Jesuits’ map has ihe mask of a 
town at the proper pluce, but without any name. 
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dent on Kin-sai. The people are subject to the khan, 
use paper money, are idvlaters, and burn the bodies of 
their dead in the manner already described. They live 
by merchandise and arts, and have an ample supply of 
provisions. And when a man goes three days to the 
south-east, seeing very large cities and castles, and 
much trade, he comes to the city of Un-gui,* under the 

overnment of Kin-sai, and otherwise like the former. 

‘hen he departs from Un-gui and goes two days south- 
east, he every where perceives towns and castles, so 
that he seems to be going through a city. Every thing 
is in abundance ; and here are the largest and longest 
canes in all the country, for know that some are four 
palms im circuit and fifteen paces long.t At the end of 
the two days he comes to Chen-gui,t which is large and 
beautiful. The people who are idolaters, are under the 
great khan and the jurisdiction of Kin-sai, and have abun- 
dance of silk and provisions. In going four days south- 
east he finds cities and castles, and all things in the ut- 
most plenty. There are birds and beasts for the chase, 
with lions very large and fierce. Throughout all the 
province of Manji there are neither sheep nor lambs, but 
oxen, goats, and hogs in great variety. At the end of the 
four days he finds Cian-cian,§ a town situated on a moun- 
tain, which divides the river into two parts, each flowing 
in a different direction. The people are like the former ; 
and at the end of three days more we reach the city! 


* U-guiu, Ramusio. Mr. Marsden, again at a loss, suggests Hou- 
tcheou, at which the Count justly wonders, it being in the completely 
opposite direction : but ] am convinced that this is Fu-yang. 

+ Martini and Du Halde agree as to the luxuriance of the canes 
which grow ineI'che-kiang. Marsden, p. 548. Boni, vol. ii. p. 344. 

t Gen-gai; Ramusio. Mr. Marsden thinks it Tchu-ki; but it ap- 

rs to me clearly Yen-tcheou-fea. Both the name and position close- 
y agree. Further remarks will be made in the next note. 

6 Zen-gian, Ramusio. Mr. Marsden considers it clear that this is 
Yen-tcheou-fou. We would observe, however, that ten days have been 
spent in coming from the capital,—a distance on this supposition of only 
seventy miles. On the other hand, the journey hence to Kien-ning-foa 
is about 220 miles, yet occupies only nine days. If we are to attach 
any credit ‘then to our traveller’s statements, this place must be Kia 
tcheou, which the French name resembles, and Z in the Venet.an dia 
ject is identical with G or K. 

\| Gie-za, Ramusio. This, I apprehend, must be oue of the frontier 
places between Kiu-tcheou and Fo-kien ; perhaps Kiang-chan-fei, 
which much resembles the French name. Mr. Marsden maintains that 
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of Can-gui large and heautiful; and this is the Jast 
under the jurisdiction of Kin-sai; for now commences 
another kingdom, which is one of the nine parts of Manji, 
and is called Fu-gui. 


LXXVIIL—The Kingdom of Fu-gui. 

When a man goes from the last mentioned city of Kin- 
sai he enters the kingdom of Fu-gui;* and, after travel- 
ling seven days, he finds houses and villages, the inhabi- 
tants of which are ail idolaters, and under the jurisdiction 
of Fu-gui. They have provisions in great abundance, 
with numerous wild beasts for hunting; also large and 
fierce lions. ‘They have ample supplies of ginger and ga- 
langa, so that for a Venetian grosso you can buy eighty 
pounds. And there is a fruit or flower having the ap- 
pearance of saffron, and though not really so, yet of equal 
value, being much employed in manufacture. They eat 
the flesh of the filthiest animals, and even that of a man, 
provided he has not died a natural death; but if he has 
been killed they account his flesh extremely delicate. 
When they go to war they cut their hair very close, and 
paint their faces an azure colour like the iron of a lance. 
They fight all on foot except their chief; and are the 
most cruel race in the world, because they go about the 
whole day killing men, drinking their blood, and eating 
their flesh.t 


LXXIX.—Of the Cities of Que-lin-fa and Un-quem. 
In the middle of these seven days you come to a city 


it must be Kiu-tcheou itself, as being a frontier-city: but he forgets 
that it borders on Kiang-see ; while Fo-kien is the province now to be 
entered. ; 

* This is the French name and the most correct, while Ramusio has 
Concha: and it is curious that the former version gives it that name in 
a subsequent chapter. : . 

Mr. Marden is appalled at the mention of such a people in the most 
civilized part of China, and has recourse to his favourite hypothesis of a 
transposition of notes, causing to be applied to them what was true only 
of certain tribes of Sumatra. He does uot seem aware that some parts 
of Fo-kien rank with the rudest portions of the empire, in whose weak- 
ened state it was not unlikely that such races might still find harbour 
there. We shall soon see how difficult even Kublai found it to keep 
them in subjection. They still bear a rude, bold, independent charac- 
ter. quite unlike that of the other Chinese (Account of China, Edinburgh 


“— 


Cabinet Library, vol. ii. pp. 368, 369). The asserted canmbalism was - 


probably an exaggeration, suggested by the fears of the people. 
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called Que-lin-fu,* which is very large and beautiful, sub- 
ject to the great khan. It has three bridges, the largest 
and most magnificent in the world; for each is a mile 
long and ten paces broad, and all supported by columns of 
marble. The people live by merchandise and arts, and 
have abundance of silk and ginger. - The ladies here are 
very beautiful. They have another strange thing, hens 
that have no feathers, but skins like a cat.t| They lay 
eggs like those of our hens, and are very good eating. 
And in the remainder of the seven days’ journey we dis- 
cover many cities and castles, merchants and merchan- 
dise, and men of art. There are lions, great and fierce, 
doing much injury to the passengers, who on this acconnt 
’ eannot travel without imminent danger, At the end of 
the journey is found a city called Un-quem,t where there 
is made such a quantity of sugar, that the whole court of 
the khan is thence supplied, which is worth a vast trea- 
sure. Beyond it is the large city of Fu-gui, capital of 
this kingdom. 


LXXX.—Of the City of Fu-gui. 

Fu-gui,§ as just stated, is the capital of the kingdom of 
Concha, which is one of the nine parts of Manji. In that 
city is much merchandise and art; the people are idola- 
trous, and subject to the great khan. He keeps there a 
strong army, because the towns and castles often revolt, 


* Kien-ning-fou, on the river Min, which Martini describes as equal 
in magnitude to the capital, though much injured during the recent 
wars. He notices, too, its magnificent bridges. 

t It has been impossible to find any confirmation of this account ; 
though Du Halde mentions a smail species in Se-tchuen (probably the 
same) with a woolly covering similar to that of sheep. 

¢ Commentators have not been able to find this city. Ming tsing 
agrees very exactly as to site, and we imagine must be the place, though 
there is no resemblance of name. 

§ Instead of this Ramusio has Kan-giu, Which, as our traveller's gm 
corresponds with tcheou. is just the Chinese name for Canton, thus 
strangely confounded with Fou-tcheou-fou. I have no doubt it is a groas 
modern interpolation, after the Portuguese had brought the former plece 
strongly to the view of Europeans. Some one then thought it would 
improve the work to insert it, not aware that he was placing it 500 miles 
fiom ita real position. [ cannot but wonder that Mr. Marsden should 
attempt any defence of such a reading. He urges that Canton was un- 
known for 200 years after the narrative was written; but it was well 
known at least 50 years hefore Ramusio’s edition, which alone contains 
this reading. The description here given of Fou-tcheou-fou, the capi- 
tal of Fo-kien, appears perfectly correct. ; 
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and whenever they do so the troops hasten thither, take 
and destroy them. Through the middle of that city flows 
a river a mile broad ; here much sugar is made, and an 
extensive trade is carried on in precious stones and pearls, 
which are brought by merchants from India and. its isles. 
It is also near the port of Zai-tun on the ocean, whither 
come many ships from Hindostan with much merchan- 
dise ; and they ascend by the great river to Fu-gui. The 
people have abundance of all things necessary for subsist- 
ence ; fine gardens, with good fruit ; and the city is won- 
derfully well ordered in all respects. But we will now 
go on to other matters. 


LXXXI.—Of the most noble Port of Zai-tun, and of Ti-min-gui. 


When one departs from lu-gui, passes the river, and 
goes five days south-east, he finds cities and castles, 
where there is abundance of all things, woods, birds, and 
beasts, with the tree which bears camphor. The people 
are all idolaters, under the great khan and the jurisdiction 
of Fu-guj. At the end of the five days he finds a city called 
Zaitun,* which is a noble port, where all the ships of In- 
dia arrive, and for one laden with pepper which comes 
from Alexandria to be sold throughout Christendom, there 
go to that city a hundred. It is one of the two best ports 
in the world, and the most frequented by merchants and 
merchandise. Know, too, that the khan draws thence a 
large revenue, because all the ships from India pay upon 
their several kinds of goods, stones, and pearls, ten per 
cent., that is one in ten. The ships take for their freight, 
on small merchandise, thirty per cent. ; on pepper, forty- 
four ; on lignum, aloes, sandalwood, and other bulky arti- 
cles, forty ; so that merchants, between the freight and 
the duty, pay a full half of all commodities brought into 
that port. Those of this country are all idolaters, and 
have great abundance of every thing necessary for the 
human body. In that province is a city, named Ti-min- 
gui,t where they make the most beautiful cups in the. 


* We with Mr. Marsden in thinking Zai-tun to be the celebra- 
ted port of Amoy, still one of the most considerable in the emprre. 

+ Mr. Marsden and Count Boni consider this to be Ting-tcheou. a 
large city in the upper part of Fo-kien, though it is known that the 
manufacture, in a fine shape, is now wholly confined to King-te-tching 
in Kiang-see. The former imagines that it may have been transferred 
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world ; they are of porcelain, and are manufactured in no 
other part of the earth besides that city ; for a Venetian 
grosso you may |#rchase three cups of this most elegant 
ware. The people of Fu-gui have a janguage of their own. 
Now, I have told you of this kingdom, which is one of the 
nine, and the great khan draws from it as much duty and 
revenue as from that of Kin-sai. We have not told you 
of the nine kingdoms of Manji, but only of three, Manji, 
Kin-sai, and Fu-gui, and of these you have heard fully; 
but the others I cannot now describe, because it would 
be too tedious, and our book has not yet treated of other 
things, which I wish to write about; for I have to tell 
you of the Indians, who are well worthy of being known. 
Their country contains many wonderful .bings found in 
none of the other parts of the world, which it will be good 
and profitable to write. And, I assure you, Marco re- 
mained so long in India, and saw so much of its produce, 
customs, and merchandise, that no man could better tell 
the truth. Therefore I will put them in writing, precisely 
as Messer Marco traly said them to me.* 


from the one place to the other, through the exhaustion of materials. 
To myself there appears no doubt that the place alladed to is no other 
than King-te-tching itself. The names greatly resemble: and though 
not in Fo-kien, it is on the immediate border. The traveller, writing 
from hearsay, could not be expected to be rigidly accurate as to such a 
point ; nor is it even certain if the limits of the provinces were then 
exactly what they now are. 

* This second introduction of himself by Rusticians exista only in the 
French edition. Even the Crusca condenses the whole into one sen- 
tence, beginning, “1, Marco Polo,” &c. Ramusio somewhat expands 
it, but stil showing only the traveller himself in the third person. 1 
have inserted it, however, being inclined to consider it gennine, Ra- 
musio speaks of a ‘sea-chart of the coasts of India, of which no mention. 
occurs in any other edition. This account of India will form the third 
part of the present volume. ‘ 





PART IL. 


Central Asia. 


Description of Armenia and Turcomania—Georgia; the Iron Gate— 
The Caspian— Kingdom of Mosul—Bagdad ; its Siege aud Capture-— 
Tauris—Report of Miraculous Events—Description uf Persia— Yeozd 
and Kerman—Journey to Ormuz—Daring Robbers—Description and 
Trade of Ormaz—Journey to Khorasan—Alaodin, the Old Man of the 
Mountain—His feigned Paradise—Assassinations—Subdued by the 
Tartars—Journey to Balkh—To Badakshan—Mines of Ruby and La- 
pis Lazuli— Peshawer—Cashmere—Source of the Oxus in Lake Sir- 
1-kol—Plain of Pamir, called the Roof of the World—Extreme Cold~ 
Kirghizes and other rude Tribes—Cashgar— Samarcand— Yarcund— 
Khoten—Pein—Omamental ee a ee Passage of the 
Great Desert—Kingdom of Tangot; Manners and Superstitions— 
Great Caravan Station at Kamul; strange Customs—Sou-tcheon— 
Kan-tcheou or Campion—Journey to Ezina and Karakorum—Rise of 
the Empire of Gengis—Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of the 
Tartars—Their Government—Conduct of their Wars—Route through 
Siberia to the Northern Ocean—Various Places on the Frontier of 
Ching—The Yak, the Musk Animal, and beautiful Pheasants—Coun- 
try of Prester John—Iniperial Hunting Palaces. 


I.—On Armenia the Lesser. 


You must know there are two Armenias, a great and a 
lesser one, which last has a king who rules with pure 
justice, and is subject to the Tartars. This region* con- 
tains many cities and castles, and abundance of all things, 
with beasts and birds for hunting and hawking; but I 
must tell you the air is not very healthy. The gentry 
used formerly to be valiant and good at arms; but now 
they are mean and vile, and remarkable only for being 
hard drinkers. On the sea-coast is a city named Laias,t 
which carries on a very great trade ; for thither all the spi- 
ces, rich cloths, and other precious articles, are brought 
from India across the Euphrates, which the merchants of. 

* This little kingdom, nearly coinciding with the pashalic of Adana 
was formed in the 12th century, under the reign of Alexis Comnenus, 
by an Armenian Jord named Kaghic, whose posterity reigned two cen- 
turies.— Marsden, p. 42. 


t Aias, already mentioned, lies near Scanderoon, to which its great 
trade has since been transferred. 
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Venice, of Pisa, and of Genoa, come to purchase. By 
this town we enter the province of Turcomania. 


JI.—On Turcomania. 


In Turcomania* are three distinct races of men :—The 
Turcomans adore Mohammed, and are simple people, 
speaking a very rude language. They live amid moun- 
tains and valleys where there is good pasturage for cattle, 
by which they subsist ; and I assure you that they rear 
excellent horses and mules of great value. The two 
others are Armenians and Grecks, who dwell mingled in 
cities, and subsist by merchandise and manufactures ; 
they work carpets and crimson silk, the richest and most 
beautiful in the whole world. They have many towne, 
of which the principal are Como, Casserie, and Sevasto.t 
They are subject to the Eastern Tartars.—Now, let us 
leave them, and speak of Armenia the Greater. 


Tll.—On Armenia the Greater. 


Armenia the greater} is a large country, and, at the 
entrance of it is a city called Arzinga, in which is made 
the best buckram in the world. There are several baths 
of warm spring water, the best and most beautiful any 
where to be found. There are many castles, and cities, 
among which the noblest is Arzinga, the seat of an arch- 
bishop, and the metropolis of the whole district; there 
are also Argiron and Darzizi.4 T assure you the province 
is very large, and during the summer all the Tartars of the 
Levant reside here with their flocks and herds, on account 
of its rich pastures; but in winter they cannot remain 
because of the severe cold and snow, amid which the 
animals could not live. Now, in this Armenia is the ark 
of Noah on a great mountain.|| The circuit of its base 


* This name is applied to all that part of Asia Minor then subject to 
La eg consisting chiefly of the modern provinces of Caramania and 

myah. 

+ Cogni or Iconium, the capital; Kaisariah ; Sebaste or Sivas, 

+ This celebrated and ancient kingdom was then still governed by a 
separate monarch. It retains at present the name, but is divided he- 
tween the Persians and Turks. 

Erzeroum and Argish, both still towns of importance. 

Ramusio has “‘ an exceedingly great mountain, on which it ie said 
the ark of Noah rested ;” more correct, but we imagine the text is the 
original. This is Ararat, 17,359 feet high, exceeding Mont Blanc by 
about 2000. M. Parrot recently ascended it, we believe for the Grst time. 
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cannot be traversed in less than two days; and the as- 
cent is rendered impracticable by the snow on its summit, 
which never dissolves, but is increased by each successive 
fall. On the lower declivities, the melted snows cause 
an abundant vegetation, and afford rich pastures for the 
cattle which in summer resort thither from all the sur- 
rounding countries. To the south-east it borders on a 
kingdom called Mosul, inhabited by Jacobite and Nesto- 
rian Christians, of whom we will mention more hereafter 
On the north it extends to the Georgians, and on that 
frontier is a fountain whence rises oil in such abundance 
that.a hundred ships might be at once loaded with it. It 
ig not good for eating, but very fit for fuel, for anointing 
the camels in maladies of the skin, and for other purpo- 
ses ; for which reason people come from a great distance 
for it, and nothing else is burned in all this country.* 
Now let us quit Armenia, and tell of Georgia. 


IV.—On Georgia and its Productions. 


In Georgiat is a king always called called David Melik, 
which means David the King; he is subject to the Tar- 
tars; and anciently all the monarchs of this province were 
born with the mark of an eagle on their left shoulder. 
They are a handsome people, good archers, and valiant 
in battle. They are Christians of the Greek church, and 
weat. their hair close shaven in the manner of clergy. 
This ig the province which Alexander could not pass 
through on account of the narrowness of the path; be- 
cause on one side is the sea, and on the other very high 
mountains, over which it is impossible to ride ; and, as 
this strait continues above four leagues, a few men might 
hold out against the whole world. This was the reason 
why he could not pass; but he built a very strong tower, 
that no one might come upon him from the other side, 
and it is called the Iron Gate.t This is the place men- 


* This is the well known petroleum, or rock-oil, found copiously near 
Baku, in the province of Shirvan.—Marsden, p. 51. 

t In Ramusio and all the editions known to Mr. Marsden, the term is 
Zorzania,—the Z for G being peculiar to the old Venetian dialect. The 
Paris, Crusca, and Pucci use correctly the G. 

t This is the name given to it by the Turks. The report of its being 
built by Alexander is prevalent among the natives, though perhaps apoc- 
ryphal.—Maraden, p. 56. p 


tA 
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tioned in the book of Alexander, where he enclosed the 
Tartars within their mountains ; though the Tartars did 
not exist at that time, but a certain people called Comani, 
and other races besides. There are many cities and cas- 
tles, with silk in abundance, with which, added to gold, 
they make cloths the most beautiful that ever man saw. 
Here are the finest eagles in the world; also victuals of 
every kind in abundance. The province is full of great 
mountains, and of narrow passes, so that I can tell you 
the Tartars could never obtain the entire sovereignty of 
it. There is a monastery called St. Leonard, containing 
a great wonder which I will now relate. A large lake of 
water issues from a neighbouring mountain, in which, 
during the whole year, there is not found a fish great or 
smali, except from the day before Lent down to the even- 
ing of Easter Sunday ; and during the whole of that time 
fishes are taken in great abundance, but none at any other. 
And know that this sea of which I have spoken is seven 
hundred miles in circuit, and receives the Euphrates, one 
of the delights of paradise, and many other great rivers. 
It is all surrounded by mountain and land ; and lately the 
merchants of Genoa, who have built ships, navigate it, 
bringing silk, which is called gelle.* Into this sea the 
great rivers Herdil,+ Geihon, Kur, and Arasenter. In that 
province there is a grand city named Teflis, with suburbs 
and fortified posts around it. The inhabitants are Arme- 
nian and Georgian Christians, with some few Mohamme- 
dans and Jews. There are manufactures of silk and other 
articles. Now, having told you of the boundaries of Ar- 
menia to the north, I will describe those to the south and 
east. 


V.—On the Kingdom of Moeal. 


Mosul is a great kingdom on the eastern border of Ar- 
menia, and inhabited by various denominations of men, 
whom I will now describe. There is a race called Arabic, 


* Mr. Marsden conjectures very probably that this name is from Ghi- 
lan,—a province where raw silk is produced in great abundance. The 
author is mistaken as to the Euphrates; but it comes near to the Cas- 
pian, and he is writing from hearsay. 

ft This is the same name with Etil or Etilia, which we have re ° 
edly seen applied to the Volga) The Geihon appears to be the 
which was then supposed to fall into the Caspian, instead of the Aral. 
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who adore Mohammed ; aiso another who héld the Chris- 
tian law, but not as the church of Rome commands; they 
err in many things. They are denominated Nestorian 
qnd Jacobite, and have a patriarch named Jatolior, who 
makes archbishops, bishops, abbots, and other clergy, and 
sends them to ali parts of Bagdad, India, and Cathay, as 
the pope does from Rome. All the Christians who are in 
those parts are of this sect ;. and all the cloths of silk and 
gold, which are called mosulin, are made there. I tell 
you, too, that the great merchants who are called mosu- 
lin, and bring the largest quantity of all costly spices, are 
of this kingdom.* Among its mountains are people called 
Kurds, who are Nestorian and Jacobite Christians, but 
some are Saracens, and reverence Mohammed. They 
are an overbearing and wicked people, ever ready to rob 
the merchants.t Now let us leave Mosul, and speak of 
the great city of Baldach.t 


VI.—On Baldach. 


At this place dwelt the caliph, chief prelate of al] the 
Saracens in the world, as the pope is at Rome. Through 
the middle of it flows a very large river, by which you 
ean proceed to the sea of India, whence merchants go 
and come with their goods. From Baldach to the ocean 
by the stream is a voyage of eighteen days. The mer- 
chants going to India sail down that river to a piace na- 
med Chisi,§ and then enter the Indian sea. Between 
Baldach and Chisi is a great city named Bascra;i| and 
the woods around that city yield the finest dates in the 


* Mosul seems to have been then a main entrepét for the commerce 
of Central Asia. We cannot seemingly doubt, that the muslins here 
procured were those of India, especially when we find the name Muslin 
applied to merchants bringing other goods from that region. There 
were some cotton manufactures in the place itself, which might aid the 
mistake of supposing the whole produced there. 

1 This character continues notorious and unmitigated to the present 
day. 5 
Bagdad, which, though it had lately ceased to be the capital of the 
caliphs, was still probably the greatest and most flourishing city of 
Western Asia. ; 

§ Kishm, a considerable island near the opposite extremity of the Per- 
sian Gulf, not far from ee ee aia : 

The great commercial city. which we ussora, more proper: 
eel Basra. ‘The abundance of dates in its neighbourhood fe 
particularily mentioned by Niebuhr.—Marsden, p. 65. 
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world. In Baldach are many rich cloths of silk and gold, 
on which birds and beasts are represented; and it is the 
greatest and noblest city in all these regions. And know, 
assuredly, that the caliph was found to possess the mogt 
abundant treasure in gold, silver, and precious stones that 
ever was in the possession of man; and I will tell you 
how it happened.. In the year of our Lord, 1255,* the 
great sire of the Tartars, who is named Alau,t brother 
to the great sire that now reigns, assembled a very large 
army, and marched upon Baldach and took it by force, 
which was a glorious exploit ; for it contained more than 
100,000 horsemen besides foot soldiers ;t and when it 
was taken, he found thie caliph in possession of a tower 
full of gold, silver, and other treasure, such as never was 
seen at unce in one place. When he discovered it he 
sent for the monarch and said: “Caliph, why have you 
amassed such a treasure, and what do you mean to do 
with it? Did you not know that I was your enemy, and 
coming to attack yon with this mighty host? Knowing 
this, why did you not take your treasure, and give it to 
knights and soldiers to defend you and your city?” The | 
caliph replied nothing, because he knew not what to say. 
Then, said Alau: ‘Caliph, since I see you love so much 
your treasure, I will give it you to eat.” He then com- 
manded that he should be shut up in the tower with the 
treasure, and that nothing should be given to him to eat 
or drink. Then he said to him: ‘‘ Caliph, eat your trea- 
sure as heartily as you please, for you will never eat any 
thing else.”” He was then immured in the tower, where 
he died at the end of four days.§ And after him there 
never was any other caliph. 


VII.—On Toris or Tauris. 


Toris} is a great city, in the province called Yrac, con- 
taining many towns and castles; but as this is the chief, 


* This is the date in the early editions; in Ramusio it is 1250 , but 
the rea] one in 1258. 

t Hoolaku, son to Taulai, and brother to Mangou Khan. 

¢ This is the statement in the early editions = in Ramusio the 100,000 
men are mentioned as composing the Tartar army. 

me story 18 given alao in the history of Haithon, king of Armenia, 
and was doubtless the general belief of Western Asia. 

| Tauris, or Tabreeze, a celebrated city of Persia, end e favourite 
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I will tell you about it. The men live by merchandise, 
and by fabrica!ing fine cloths-of silk and gold. The place 
is so well situated that merchants proceed hither from 
India, Baldach, Mosul, Cremosor, and many other places. 
The Latin traffickers come to meet those from strange 
countries, from whom they purchase precious pearls and 
other valuable articles. The men are of indifferent char- 
acter and very mixed origin, Armenians, Nestorians, Ja- 
cobites, Georgians, and Persians, and some who adore 
Mohammed. The inhabitants of the city are called Tau- 
risians. Around it are very fine gardens, full of fruits 
and vegetables. 

The Saracens here are most wicked and disloyal. They 
maintain that whatever is robbed or plundered from men 
of a different creed is justly acquired ; while they regard 
as martyrs those of their own sect who die by the hands 
of Christians. If, therefore, they were not checked by 
their present rulers, they would break out into many out- 
rages. These principles are common to them all. At 
the point of death, the priest comes and demands whether 
they believe that Mohammed was the prophet of God. If 
they profess this belief, they are assured of salvation ; 
and through this easy absolution, which leaves scope for 
the perpetration of every crime, they have succeeded in 
converting many of the Tartars, who feel thus at liberty 
to indulge their worst propensities. 

Near Toris is a monastery named after St. Barsamo, 
and famous for sanctity. It contains an abbot and many 
monks, who dress like the Carmelites. Unwilling to lead 
an idle life, they are constantly weaving woollen girdles, 
which they place on the altar of their saint during divine 
service ; and while going round the province to ask alms 
(as do their brethren of the Holy Ghost), they present 
these to their friends and persons of distinction, who value 
them as beneficial in the cure of rheumatism.* 


residence of Haroun al Raschid, and afterwards of Hoolaku the Tartar. 
Chardin describes it as containing half 2 million of people, and as rival- 
ling Ispahan. It is now greatly decayed. 

The two preceding raphs being only in Ramusio, I incline to 
think we may recognise in them the same ecclesiastical hand to which 
nee pti = appe reason to suppose that his edition has been much 

] te e a 


rss OENTRAL ABIA, 
VIIL—On a certain Miracle of the Movement of a Mountain in that 
Region. 


Now I am to tell you of a great miraclet which happen- 
ed between Baldach and Mosul in the year 1225. There 
was a caliph in the former who held the Christians in 
great hatred, as it is natural for all the Saracens in the 
world to do. He thought day and night how he might 
compel all those in his country to become converts, or 
else Rill them. Many others concurred in that wicked 
purpose, and they agreed upon this plan: They found in 
the gospel a text saying that if a Christian had as much 


faith as a grain of mustard-seed and made his prayer to | 


God, he would be able to join two mountains together. 
On finding this text, they felt great joy, thinking they had 
thus either a means of converting them, or a pretext for 
killing them outright. He therefore sent for all the Jaco- 
bite and Nestorian believers in his country, who were very 
numerous; and when they came before him, he showed 
them this gospel, made them read it, and asked if it were 
true. They replied that it wasso. Then, continued the 
caliph, since so many Christians are here, there surely 
must be among you this small measure of faith ; therefore, 
said he, pointing to a large hill in view, you must remove 
that mountain or I will put you all to death, because other- 
wise you must be wholly destitute of faith, and on that 
account deserve to die. If, however, you will turn to our 
good law of Mohammed, you shall be forgiven ; and, in the 
mear. time, I allow you ten days to do what is required. 
He then dismissed them. On hearing what the caliph had 
said, they were in great fear, and knew not what to resolve. 
Then they all assembled, small and great, men and women, 
the bishop, archbishop, and priests of whom there were a 
considerable number, and they remained eight days and 
eight nights in prayer, that God, in his mercy, and for the 
diffusion of his faith, would come to their aid, and enable 
them to escape this cruel death with which they were 
threatened. But what have I now to tell you? While 
they were thus deeply engaged in prayer, an angel, by the 
* This chapter is strongly sta i ity of the age, 
which it would be uroacnsile ts occaceour cavehice to tone 
On his part it is mere hearsay, apd reported as having happened any 


years before he passed thro Persia. It may be considered a curious 
example of the sort of legends then circulated in that part of the world. 
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message of God, appeared to 2 bisifop who was a man of 
very holy life. He said, “Oh, bishop! do you now go to 
a certain shoemaker with one eye, and tell him that at his 
prayer the mountain will be moved.” Now this shoema- 
ker was a very honest and chaste man; he fasted and 
went regularly to mass, and gave every day bread to the 
poor. I will tell you a thing that he did, to prove his good 
faith and life. It happened one day that a very beautiful 
woman came to his shop to purehase a pair of shoes, and 
in order to make them fit, he was obliged to look at her 
foot and ancle, and they were so finely shaped that he felt 
his eye take an undue pleasure in viewing them. As soon 
as she was gone, he began bitterly to reproach himself, 
and remembered the text, “if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee.” He then took a sharp wea- 
pon, and stuck it into his eye, so that it burst in his head, 
and he never saw with it again. Thus you see he was a 
most holy and good man. When, therefore, the bishop 
had this vision, he told it to all his people, and they agreed 
that this shoemaker should be called before them, and 
when he came, they requested him to pray to God that he 
would make the mountain move. But when the shoema- 
ker heard what the bishop and the others said, he answer- 
ed that he was not so good a man as that God or our lady 
should for his sake do so great a miracle. But the Chris- 
tians pressed him so earnestly, that he at last agreed, and 
made the prayer. When the final day was come they all 
rose early in the morning, great and small, male and fe- 
male ; and entering the church, they sung the holy mass, 
and then proceeded out to the plain in front of the moun- 
tain. They were fully a hundred thousand, and they all 
placed themselves in front of the cross. The caliph then 
came with a vast number of Saracons, eager to slay the 
unbelievers, for they thought it impossible the hill could be 
moved, and they themselves were in great fear and doubt ; 
nevertheless they had good hope in their Creator. Then 
the shoemaker fell on his knees before the cross, lifted his 
hands to heaven, and prayed fervently that the mountain 
might be moved, and the Christians there assembled es- 
cape a dreadful death. When he had made his prayer, it 
was not long before the vast eminence began to stir, and 
move from its place. The Saracens, on seeing this, won- 
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dered greatly, and many of them were converted ; nay, 
the caliph himself became a believer in the gospel, but se- 
cretly, and when he died, a cross was found round his 
neck ; for which reason he was not buried in the same 
place with the other sovereigns, but in a tomb by himself. 
Now let us leave Baldach and go to Persia. 


1X.—On the Province of Persia, and the Journey of the Magi. 


Persia is a very extensive province, anciently very rich 
and flourishing, but now in a great degree wasted and de- 
stroyed by the Tartars. It contains a city called Sava, 
whence the three magi came to adore Jesus Christ when 
born at Bethlehem.* In that city are buried the three, in 
separate tombs, above which is a square house carefully 
preserved. Their hearts are still entire, with their hair 
and beards.t One was named Balthazar, the other Gas- 
par, the third Melchior. Messer Marco inquired often ‘n 
that city about these three magi, but no one could tell him 
any thing, except that they were ancient kings, who were 
there buried. They informed him, however, that three 
days journey farther was a tower called the Castle of the 
Fire-worshippers, because the men there venerate fire, 
and for the following reason. They say that anciently 
three kings of that country went to adore a.certain pro- 
phet, newly born, and carried three offerings, gold, incense 
and myrrh, to know if he were a king, a god, or a sage ; 
for they said that, if he took gold, he was a king; if in- 
cense, he was a god; if myrrh, he was a sage. They 
went in one after another, and though they were of differ- 
ent ages and fashions, he appeared to each of them exact- 
ly like himself. When they came out and compared what 
they had seen, they wondered much, and then went in all 


* The same observations may apply to this as to the preceding clay 
ter. It is wanting in Pipino, the Basle version, and in Ramusio, so that 
Mr. Marsden, finding it only in the Italian epitome, has not given it a 
place. Yet he seems to admit its genuineness, of which there can be no 
donbt, since it is found in the two Paris, the Crusca, and Pucci versions. 
Ag, therefore, we are giving an edition, not a selection, of the traveller’s 
effusions, there seems no ground for its non-insertion. 

t There is some appearance of the author’s here speaking as an eye- 
witness of this extraordinary scene. He only stands committed, how- 
- ever, to the extent of paving. seen three bodies partially embalmed ; and 

there is no room to doubt that this art may have been in some degree 
practised in Persia. 
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together, and the child then appeared to them what he 
really was, a boy of thirteen days old. They presented to 
him the three offerings, and he took them all, whence they 
concluded that he was at once god, king. and sage. He 
presented to them a closed box, desiring them not to open 
it till their-return home. After having travelled a number 
of days, however, they were curious to see what was in 
the box, and opened it, when they found only a stone, 
which was meant to express that they should remain firm 
in the faith which they had received. They did not un- 
derstand this meaning, and despising the gift, threw it into 
a well, when immediately a great fire came down from 
heaven, and began to burn brightly. When they saw this 
wonder, they were quite astonished, and repented that 
they had thrown away the stone. They however took 
a portion of the fire, carried it to their country, and placed 
it in their church, where they kept it continually barn- 
ing. ‘They revere it as a god, and use it for burning all 
their sacrifices; and when at any time it goes out, they 
repair to that well, where the fire is never extinguished, = 
and from it bring a fresh supply. This is what all the 
people of that country tell, and Messer Marco was assured 
of it by those of the castle, and therefore it is truth.t 
One. of these kings was of Saba, the other of Ava, the 
other of the castle. Now let me tell you of Persia, its 
cities, and the actions and customs of the people. 


X.—On the Kingdoms of Persia. 


Know, then, that in Persia there are eight kingdoms, 
because it is a very great country, and I will tell you 
their names. The first is called Casum ;} the second, 
to the south, Cardistan ; the third Lor; the fourth ‘Ciel- 
stan ;§ the fifth Istanit sf the sixth Cerazi 37 the seventh 
Soucara ;** the eighth Tonocain, which is on the re- 


* This oe evidently suggested by the burning wells or caverns 
that occur at Baku and other places in Persia, where naphtha and similar 
inflammable substances are in a state of constant combustion ; a circum: 
stance which had probably an effect in producing the adoration of fire in 
this region. 

t However peremptory this assertion is, we may observe that it 1s 
ner ee cee n the testimony of others. 

¢ Seemingly Seguetan. | Ispahan. {1 Shiraz. 
Mr. Maredes supposes this to be a corruption of Korkan or Gurkan, 
the | ancient Hyrcania ; but Count Boni seems justly to object that this 
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motest frontier.* In this last are many fine horses of 
high value, which are taken in large numbers to be sold 
in India; and the greater part of them are worth two 
hundred livres tournois each. They have also the finest 
asses in the world, one of which is worth fult thirty marcs 
of silver.t The men of that country lead these horses 
to two cities on the banks of the sea of India, called Chisi 
and Curmosa, and find there merchants, who buy them 
and carry them into their distant country. In these king- 
doms there are many cruel men, who are constantly 
killing one another, and but for the fear of the Eastern 
‘lartars, who now rule in this land, they would ruin the 
merchants. As it is, unless the latter are well provided 
with arms and bows, they often kill or hurt them severe- 
ly.t These men all hold the law of Mohammed. In the 
city are industrious merchants, they make robes of silk 
and gold of various fashions, and raise also plenty of cot- 
ton. The country abounds in wheat, barley, millet, as 
well as in vines and other fruits. Some may imagine 
that the Saracens do not drink wine, as being forbidden 
by their law ; but they quiet their consciences by think- 
ing that if boiled over the fire, which renders it milder 
and sweet, it may be drunk without breaking the com- 
mandment. Changing its taste they change its name, 
and no longer call it wine, though it really is so. Let us 
now leave them, and tell you of Yasdi. 


Xi.—On the City of Yasdi. 
Yasdi is a beautiful and noble city, with rich manufac- 


territory lies north of the following, which yet is described the most 
northerly of all. He suggests the district of Sinjar, traversed by the 
Hermas, which falls into the Upper Euphrates ; in fact the modern prov- 
ince of Algezira.—TI Millione, vol. ii. p. 42. 

* Called elsewhere Timochain, seems to be the name of the city of 
Desmshens, generally applied to the province of Khorasan. 

t The excellence of the Persian horses is too well known to require 
comment; the asses are equally famed in the cogntry, and called by 
Chardin the first in the world. mentions 400 cs as the price of 
a one.— Marsden. p. 79. 

The elevated tracts of Persia have always been infested by preda- 
ed tribes, unless when kept in awe by a Vigorous government. 
_ The fertility of the plains of Persia, und its fine manufactures, es- 
pecially in silk, have been always noted.—Marsden, p- 80. 
_|| Uthink in these two sentences, so abruptly introduced into Ramw 
sio’s edition only, we may discern the foreign hand which hes repeat- 
edly displayed such fervent zeal against the followers of Mohammed. 
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tures.* .The people make silk cloths called by its name, 
which the merchants carry into various countries. They 
ali adore Mohammed. When 2a man departs from that 
city, he rides seven days over a plain, where in three 
places only there are habitations and inns for the travel- 
ler. There are many forests filled with partridges and 
other birds, which afford excellent sport; also beautiful 
wild asses. At the end of these seven days a country 
called Creman presents itself.t 


XII.--On the Kingdom of Creman. 


Creman is a kingdom anciently belonging to Persia, 
and which used to be governed by a hereditary prince ; 
but since the Tartar conquered it, he appoints what depu- 
ty he pleases. In that region the stones called turquoi- 
pes are in great abundance, they are found in the moun- 
tains, and excavated from the rocks. The inhabitants 
make all things necessary for troops, such as reins, sad- 
dies, bows, arrows, quivers, and all kinds of arms, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. The ladies work 
very neatly cloths of gold and silk, representing with the 
needle, beasts, birds, and many other objects. In the 


* This city, ey called Yezd, lies out of the general route of 
travellers; but all who have visited it describe its greatness, flourishing 
commerce, and extensive silk manufacture, which is even mentioned by 
Ivn Haukul. It has been said to contain 20,000 houses.—Marsden, p. 
81; Boni, vol. ii. p. 46. 

{t Here we find the first commencement of an itinerary; for not a 
single station has been indicated m passing across Persia. Yet I fear 
we shall not be able to trace the same precision which was so remark- 
able in the journey through China. The traveller was then very young, 
and had not probably the same accurate recollection. Many of the 
stages are much longer, which may have been in consequence of travel- 
ling post ; the means of which would be furnished to them on going to 
the imperial court. Yet they begin with a singular deviation in the 
journey to Ormuz. Count Boni supposes the one here related to be that 
afterwards made in conveying the two princesses to Ghazan, on the 
northern frontier. We cannot but imagine, however, that they would 
go on to Bagdad, and would not be led along this desert and perilous 
route. Besides a journey both te and from Ormuz is here narrated. 
Amid their own total silence as to the motive, we need not spend much 
time in conjecture. Perhaps they might have commercial transactions 
there, or, as enterprising merchants, might wish to view this celebrated 
emporium. They might even have an idea of proceeding by sea to 
China. Such deviations, however, give some explanation of the ex- 
traordinary period of three years and a half employed in their journey 
out. 
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mountains are reared the finest falcons in the world, for 
though smaller than the peregrine species, they fiy so 
swiftly that no bird can escape them. When a man 
leaves the city of Creman,* he travels seven days through 
towns and fortified places, finding mach amusement, be- 
cause there are great numbers of wild beasts and birds. 
At the end of these seven days, he comes to the declivity 
of a mountain, and continues two days always descend- 
ing. There are abundance of fruits, but no habitation, 
only shepherds pasturing their flocks. The cold on this 
road during winter is so great that a man cannot safely 
travel unless with a very ample provision of clothes. 


XHI.—On Camandu, Reobarle, and the Karauna Robbers. 


At the bottom of this descent is a very extensive plain, 
at the commencement of which is a city named Caman- 
du,t once wonderfully great and noble, but now much de- 
clined, because the Tartar invaders have repeatedly 
plundered it. The heat here is extreme, and the prov- 
ince is called Reobarle.t Its fruits are dates, pistachio 
nuts, apples of [paradise, and others which do not grow 
in our country. Here are a species of birds called fran- 
colin, which are different from those of other lands, their 
colour being a mixture of white and black, while the beak 
and feet are red. The oxen are very large, white as 


* Kerman, capital of the province of that name, the ancient Carmania 
(quite different from Caramania in Asia Minor). It is stil] a considerable 
city, though much declined since the time when, as Pottinger states, ‘‘ its 
manufactures of shawls and aris were celebrated all over Asin.” It 
was also enriched by the transit of the Indian goods landed at Ormuz. 
Since the passage by the Cape, and the transference even of the Gulf- 
trade to Bushire, it has greatly suffered. Turquoise mines are found in 
different parts of Persia ; but Mr. Marsden has not succeeded in supplying 
proof of their existence in this neighbourhood.—Pp. 83, 84. 

t It has been impossible to tind any account of this city, though 
D’Anville’s map shows on this site one named Memaun. It is likely that 
there was a flourishing place on the great caravan-route above alluded 
to, the discontinuance of which, however, rendered it impossible that 
it should revive after the catastrophe here mentioned. This tract is 
now as little known as any in Asia; yet Muarco’s description seems to 
intimate that it would reward the curiosity of some one of our enter- 
prising travellers. 

Mr. Marsden observes, that this is probably identical with Rudbar, 
a namo common in Persia, and signifying “a river in a valley.” Count 
Boni suggests Robat, passed by Pottinger on his way from Kerman to 
Shiraz ; bat this eppears quite out of the direction. 
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snow, and the hair very smooth, in consequence of the 
neat. Between the shoulders is a hump, two palms high, 
and their appearance is the most beautiful of any in the 
world. When the owner wishes to load them, they bend 
down as the camels do, and after receiving their burden, 
sise and bear it well, being extremely strong. There are 
aheep as large as asses, and with tails so thick and so 
broad as to weigh full thirty pounds. They are also fat, 
and make excellent food.* The people have castles and 
cities surrounded by walls of earth, in order to defend 
themselves against the Caraunas, a mixed race between 
the Indians and the Tartars. When these people wish 
to overrun the country and rob it, they, by their enchant- 
ment and diabolical agency, cause the day to become 
dark, so that you can see to little or no distance, and this 
darkness they make to last seven days.t They know the 
places so well, that they can ride during the thickest of 
it; and they are sometimes ten thousand in number, so 
that nothing found on the plain, man, beast, or any thing 
can escape. They kill the old persons, and carry off the 
young to sell them for slaves. Their king is called No- 
godar, and he went to the court of Ciagatai, who was the 
brother of the great khan, with 10,000 men, and remained 
with him, because his uncle was very powerful. During 
this stay, Nogodar committed a very great wickedness, 


and I will tell you what it-was. He departed from his . 


uncle Ciagatai, who was in Great Armenia, and took with 
him 10,000 of his people, who were very cruel, and march- 
ed by Badasian, and through a province called Pasciai, 
and another called Chesciemur,t{ losing many of his people 


* This species of sheep is well known in different parts of Asia. 
Both Russell and Chardin reckon the weight of the tail to be from fifteen 
to thirty pounds.—Marsden, p. 89 

1 This is a startling statement, but we know nothing of the district ; 
its moist and even marshy character, indicated by the luxuriant pasture, 
might naturally in this hot climate cause the ascent of heavy vapours 
and fogs. The plunderers taking advantage of these occasions, might 
readily, by a superstitious people, be supposed to produce them. 

¢ Peshawer and Cashmere. Mr. Marsden has not been able to trace 
any history of this prince, who indeed does not appear among De Guig- 
nes’ elaborate list of the posterity of Gengis. The following notices 
may throw some light upon the subject. In the oriental history of Hai- 
thon, king of Armenia, it is mentioned that Gogodothai (Bergeron, Cha- 
godai in Purchas, part iii. p. 114), second son of Okkoday, the succesaor 
of Gengis (and thus a nephew of Zagatui), was supplied by his father 


~ 
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and beasts, because the roads were narrow and very bad ; 
and when they had passed all these provinces, they en- 
tered into India, on the. borders of one called Dilivar. 
They came to the city of the same name, and teok it 
from a king named Asidiu Sultan, who was very great 
and rich. There Nogodar with his people, continues to 
rule, and makes war with all the other Tartars who dwell 
in the surrounding country.* Having told you of this 
plain, and of the people who produced darkness in order 
to rob, I must also mention that Messer Marco himself 
was nearly taken by them amid this gloom, but though a 
number of his companions were captured, and either 
killed or sold as slaves, he himself escaped to a castle 
named Canosalmi.t 


XIV.—On the City of Cormos. 
That plain extends five days’ journey southward, and 


with an army, and marched southward into India; but having to pass 
over mountains and through deserts, he lost many men and horses, anil 
was unable to make any conquest. He then came and complai of 
his hard fortune to his brother Jochi, the ruler of Turkestan and Persia, 
who generously gave hima share of his own possessions. I think how- 
ever altered the circumstances, this is evidently the same story. Let 
us now turn to Dow’s translation of Ferishta’s Indien history. It is there 
stated, that in 1242 (about the time that might be supposed) the Moguls 
invaded the western provinces, plundered Lahore, and then retreated to 
Ghizni ; that they afterwards attempted to enter by way of Thibet, but 
were totally defeated; and that they also failed by way of Koondeaz 
and Talikan. It is added, that in 1245, they made themselves masters 
of Cabul, Candahar, Ghizni, Balkh, and Heret. Putting all this to- 
gether, we may with probability infer, that the prinoe, after his failure 
in India, obtained reinforcements from his relations, and established a 
kingdom in Afghanistan, of which our oriental histories seem to contain 
no record. The unfavourable representations made in the text were 
naturally dictated by the people who were smarting under the ravages 
of his predatory bands. ; 

* It is curious that this narrative occurs ouly in the French edition 
and in Ramusio, a circumstance creditable to both. In the latter how- 
ever, there are some gross corruptions, purticularly in introducing Mala- 
bar as the chief object and seat of invasion. This, which causes Mr. 
Marsden much perplexity, is, we apprehend, a modern interpolation, 
after the exploits of Gama and Faria had made that territory an object 
of intense interest in Europe. Dilivar (Lahore or Lahawar) is also 
changed to Dely, a town on that coast. . 

tThis, Mr. Marsden observes, is probably the Persian word Khanah- 
al-salam, ‘‘a place of safety.” Captain Grant, in describing an adjacent 
district through which he travelled, observes, that every vi near 
it a fort, to which the inhabitants could flee in case of invasion.— Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v. p. 337. ; 
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you then come to a descent which continues twenty miles 
by a very bad and difficult road, full of wicked robbers. 
You then approach the very beautiful plain of Formosa, 
watered by fine rivers, with plantations of the date-palm, 
and having the air filled with francolins, parrots, and 
other birds unknown to our climate.* Youride two days 
through it, and then arrive at the ocean, on which there 
is a city and fort named Cormos.t The ships of India 
bring thither all kinds of spiceries, precious stones, and 
pearis, cloths of silk and gold, elephants’ teeth, and many 
other articles. It is the capital of a kingdom, having 
many cities and castles under it, and the sovereign is 
called Ruemedan Achomac. The climate, however, is 
intensely hot, and extremely unhealthy, and when any 
foreign merchant dies, the king inherits all his property. 
Wine is here made of dates and other spices, and is ex- 
tremely good ; but when drunk by men unaccustomed to 
it, has a strong purgative quality, though, after some use 
it agrees well, and promotes corpulence. The people 
live chiefly on dates and salted fish, particularly the 
tunny ; considering these victuals to be the most whole- 
some, and that if they used wheaten bread and flesh they 
would fall sick. The ships are yery bad, and many are 
lost from not being secured by nails like ours, but sewed 
together by a thread made of the bark of the Indian nut- 
trees, which-being softened in water becomes like horse- 
hair, and is durable enough. They use it for want of 
iron, but it is by no means strong or secure. They have 
@ mast, sail, and rudder, all single, and a coverlet of 
leather, which is spread over the goods, and on that they 
place the horses, many of which are transported into 
India. These ships, too, are not tarred, but covered with 
the oil of fish. The people are black, and adore Moham- 
med. They do not remain in the city during summer, 


* This appears evidently to be the plain of Minab, which Captain 
Grant describes as forty-five miles in circumference, abounding in palms, 
and fertile in grain. —Journal as above. 

t Ormuz, in some editions Hormos, the orientals prefixiag a soft aspi- 
rate, here expressed by C. Its fame during the middle ages, as an em- 
porium of Indian wealth, need not be dwelt upon. In 1507, it was cap- 
tured by Albuquerque, and in 1622, the English and Shah Abbas united 
in ceducing it, when the principal edifices were razed to the ground, and 
it nas now no longer any existence as a city. . 


~ 
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for then they would all die, but retire to the country, 
where they have verdant gardens, finely watered by 
streams. Even there they would not escape, because 
there often blows from the sandy tracts that surround 
the city a wind so excessively hot that it would kill them 
all, if they would not plunge into the water and thus es- 
cape it.* They sow wheat, barley, and other kinds of 
grain in the month of November, and reap them in March, 
when they become ripe and perfect ; but none except the 
date will endure till May, being dried up by the extreme 
heat. I have also to tell you, when men or women die, 
great grief is shown, and the ladies, during full four_years 
after the death of their husbands, make lamentations at 
least once a-day. On these occasions, they assemble 
their relations and neighbours, who join them in loud 
moanings and cries. In proof of the extreme violence of 
the heat, Marco Polo mentions the following circumstance 
which occurred during his residence. The ruler of Cor- 
mos neglected to pay his tribute to the King of Creman, 
who took the resolution of enforcing it at the season when 
the principal inhabitants go into the country. He there- 
fore despatched 1600 horse and 5000 foot through the dis- 
trict of Reobarle, to take them by surprise. Being mis- 
led, however, by the guides, they did not reach the place 
till night, when they halted to rest in a grove near the 
town. On renewing their march next morning, they 
were attacked by the hot wind, and all suffocated ; not 
one surviving to carry back the fatal intelligence. When 
the people of Cormos learned this event, and went to bury 
the dead bodies lest they should infect the air, they found 
them so softened by the intense heat, that the limbs, when 
handled, separated from the trunks ; and it was necessary 
to dig graves close to where the corpses lay.t 


* This is the sirocco or simoom, the distressing and even fatal effects 
of which need not be described. Strange as this remedy may seem, Mr. 
Marsden quotes two good travellers, Pietro della Vale and Schillinger, 
for the fact of recourse being had to it in this very place, represented 
as the hottest on the face of the earth. Count Boni, vol. ii. p. 54, quotes 
also Tavernier and Chardin for the unhealthiness, and extrome intensity 
of the heat. 

+ Mr. Marsden, p. 100, quotes from Chardin an instance of this con- 
dition of the bodily frame being actually produced by the action of the 
simoom : 
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XV.—Return to Creman. 

We will now leave this city, and not go on to India, 
for I will describe it farther on in my book, in the proper 
time and place. We will return, therefore, by another 
road to Creman, because the countries now to be deline- 
ated can be reached only by way of that city, and I must 
tell you that Ruemedan Achomac, of whom we have just 
spoken, is subject to its king. The route in returning 
thither from Cormos is through a very fine plain. There 
are many springs whence the water issues in a hot state, 
forming baths very salutary in cutaneous and other dis- 
eases. Here is abundance of fruits and dates, also of 
partridges and other birds ; but the wheaten bread, owing 
to the quality of the water, is so bitter that no one unac- 
customed to its use can eat it. I now wish to tell you of 
a country lying to the north. When a man has left Cre- 
man, he travels seven days in that direction, through a 
very dreary region. During three days he finds no river, 
and the little water met with i8 salt, green like grass, and 
so bitter that it is impossible to drink it, and if a man 
tastes even a drop, it produces violent purging. Travel- 
lers, therefore, carry water with thei; but the beasts 
being obliged to drink such as they find, suffer severely. 
The whole tract is an arid desert, destitute of animals, 
which could not find food. On the fourth day, you reach 
a river of fresh water, but with its channel mostly under 
ground. In some spots, however, the force of the cur- 
rent makes abrupt openings, when the stream appears 
for a short space, and drink is abundantly supplied. Then 
follows another tract that lasts four days, and is also a 
dry desert with bitter water, and no animals except wild 
asses. At the end of the four days, we leave the king- 
dom of Creman and proceed towards Cobinam. 


XVI.—On the City of Cobiuam. 

Cobinam is a great city inhabited by Mohammedans. 
There is abundance of iron, brass, and andanico, of the 
secund of which they construct large and beautiful mir- 
rors ; they make here also the tutty, which is extremely 
good for the eyes, and likewise sponge, in the following 
manner. They take a vein of earth fitted for this pur- 
pose, and throw it into a burning furnace, above which is 
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a grating of iron; then the smoke and moisture ascend- 
ing adhere to the iron and form tutty, while the earth 
which remains in the furnace becomes sponge.* 


XVII.—On the Province of Tonocain. 

When a man departs from Cobinam, he goes through 
a desert of eight days, and the country is very arid ; there 
is neither fruit nor trees, and the water is bitter and bad, 
so that he must carry both it and food for himself, but the 
beasts drink that on the road, though very unwillingly. 
He then comes to a province called Tonocain,t with cities 
and many castles, bordering upon Persia, towards the 
north; and there is a very great plain on which grows 
what the Christians call the dry tree, which I will de- 
scribe to you. It is very large, and its leaves are green 
on one side and white on the other. It yields a nut like 
the chestnut ; but there is nothing within it. It is a 
strong wood, and yellow like box ; and there is no other 
tree in those parts for a hundred miles round, except on 
one side, at ten miles’ distance.{ It is said by the people 
of the country to be the place where Alexander fought 
with Darius. There are many towns and castles, and 
the inhabitants have abundance of all good things, the 
climate being neither too cold nor too hot. Now I must 
tell you of a country called Mulecte, where the Old Man 
of the Mountain used to dwell. | 


XVIII.—On the Castle of the Old Man of the Mountain, and how he 
trained and employed his Assassins. 


You shall learn all about the Old Man of the Mountain, 
as I Marco heard related by many persons. He was 
called in their language Alaodin, and had caused to be 


* Cobinam is Khubees, a place once considerable, bat now much decay- 
ed. Mr. Marsden considers andanico to be antimony, and represents it as 
the substance thrown into the furnace ; but the early editiotis make it an 
earth. In the French one, the mirrors are of brass ; in Ramusio’s, of steel]. 

t Timochain, Ramusio. There seems no dovbt that this is the same 
word with Daumghaun ; but we see no necessity for supposing with 
Mr. Marsden, that they went back to that city, which would be a very 
retrograde course. The name is here evidently applied to a large prov- 
ince, including ny the best cultivated part of Khorasan. Pheir 
direction from Kerman through Khubees would lead to one of its eastern 
districts, which would also agree better with the subsequent itinerary. 

+ Mr. Marsden, p. 110, proves this to be the plane-tree, which appears 
really toabound in this part of Persia, but. was then unknown in Enrope. 
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formed, in a valley between two mountains, the largest 
and most beautiful garden that ever was seen. There 
grew all the finest fruits in the world, and it was adorned 
by the most beautiful houses and palaces, the interior 
being richly gilded and furnished with finely coloured 
pictures of birds and beasts, and the most striking objects. 
It contained several conduits through which flowed res- 
pectively water, wine, honey, and milk. Here were 
ladies and damsels unequalled in beauty and in the skill 
with which they sung and played on instruments of every 
description. Now the.Old Man made his people believe 
that this garden was paradise, and he formed it thus be- 
cause Mohammed had given the Saracens to believe that 
those who went into that place would meet great numbers 
of beautitul women, and find rivers of water, wine, milk 
and honey : hence the visiters were led to think that this 
really was paradise. Into this garden he admitted no 
man except those whom he wished to make assassins. 
The entry to the spot was commanded by a castle so 
strong that he did not fear any power in the world. He 
kept in his court all the youths of the country between 
twelve and twenty years of age, and when he thought 
proper selected a number who had been well instructed 
in the description of paradise. He gave them a beverage 
which threw them into a deep sleep, then carried them 
into the garden and made them be awakened. When any 
one of them opened his eyes, saw this delightful spot, and 
heard the delicious music and songs, he really believed 
himself in the state of blessedness. When again, how- 
ever, he fell asleep, he was brought out into the castle, 
where he awoke in great wonder, and felt deep regret at 
having left that delightful abode. He then went humbly 
to the Old Man, worshipping him as a prophet. Being 
asked whence he came, he told that he had been in the 
paradise described by Mohammed, relating all he had 
seen, and saying that he desired much to die and return 
thither. The chief theu named to him a great lord whom 
he wished him to kill. The youth cheerfully obeyed, and 
if in the act he was taken and put to death, he suffered 
with exultation, believing that he was to go into the 
happy place. If, after performing the deed, he escaped, 
the Old Man received him with the greatest honour, and 
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when he wished to destroy another chief, employed him 
afresh, saying that he was sent into paradise. Thus 
scarcely any person could escape being slain, when the 
Old Man of the Mountain desired it ; and many barons 
became vassals to him through the dread of thus losing 
their lives.* 


XIX.—How Alau took and killed the Old Man of the Mountain. 


Having now told you of the Old Man of the Mountain 
and his assassins, you shall hear how he was killed. I 
had forgot to mention, that he had other old men placed 
under him, one of whom he sent into the country of Da- 
mascus, and the other into Kurdistan. But now let us 
come to his destruction. It was in 1262 that Alau, the 
Lord of the East, having heard of his wicked deeds, de- 
termined to destroy him. He sent his generals with a 
great body of men, who besieged the castle full three 
years, and then could only reduce it by famine. Alaodin 
being taken, was killed, with all his people, and since 
that time there has been no assassin; and thas ended 
his dominion and his wickedness. t 


XX.—Of a certain City named Sapurgan. 


When a man departs from that castle, he rides through 
beautiful hills covered with rich herbage, with fruits and 
all things in great abundance. The country extends to a 


* The d of the Ismailies or Assassins is famous in the history 
of Asia. ong the great men who fell its victims are mentioned Mos- 
tarsched, caliph of 3 & son of the Caliph Mostali; Nizam ul 


Mulk, a famous Turkish vizier ; a reis of Ispahan and one of Tauris ; 
a mufti of Casbin. Count Boni considers the castle to have been some- 
where between Casbin and Amol. Mr. Marsden while he admits the 
particulars here given to coincide with the coo belief of Asia, con- 
siders them extravagant and incredible. @ really see nothing b wery 
improbable in such a scheme being ree by a daring aud crafty chief, 
having to do with a simple and credulous race. That writer and De 
Guignes suppose that ‘Alaodin merely introduced these youths into his 
, and by indulging them in every luxury made them. zealous ia 
is service. e cannot but observe, that such treatment would rether 
tend to enervate and attach them to life, than impel them thus wildly 
to renounce it. The term assassin does not occur in Ramusjo, bat is 
found in the earlier editions. 

Ajlau, as formerly noticed, is Hoolaku, brother to Mangou the su- 
preme khan, who sent orders to him to proceed inst this atrocious po- 
tentate. The latter was for some time pro by Baatu, and his suc- 
cessor Barka ; but in 1255 (for the date of the text, as in other instances, 
is incorrect), Hoolaka invested the castle, and, after a siege of twenty- 
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journey of six days, and contains cities the inhabitants of 
whith adore Mohammed. Yet sometimes you find a des- 
ert of fifty or sixty miles, without ‘water, which men must 
carry with them. When the traveller has rode six days 
through the country now deseribed, he finds a city called 
Sapurgan.* It has great abundance of all things, among 
which are the finest melons in the world in great plenty, 
and they are preserved in this manner: The people cut 
them all round like cucumbers, and dry them in the sun, 
when they become sweeter than honey, and are sold 
through all the country. Here is fine hunting of beasts 
and birds. Now I will go on to another city named Balkh. 


XXI.—Of the City of Balkh. ~ 


Balk is a great and noble town, and was anciently still 
more so; but the Tartars have spoiled and wasted it, so 
that many beautiful houses and palaces of marble are now 
destroyed.t It was here, as I was told by the people, that 
Alexander took to wife the daughter of Darius. The peo- 
ple revere Mohammed ; and at this point ends the domin- 
ion of the Eastern Tartars, this city being the boundary of 
Persia, between north-east and east. Now let us tell of 
another country named Dogana. On leaving Balkh, you 
ride two days between north-east and east and find no 
habitation, because the people have all fled to the for- 
tresses in the mountains for the fear of wicked men, who - 
lay waste the land.. There is no want of water or game, 
and lions are also seen. No food is to be procured, but 
travellers must carry it both for themselves and their 
horses. 


seven months, reduced it by famine. Rokneddin, who had succeeded to 
Alaodin, was carried with his family to Karakorum, where they were 
all put to death. It may be observed, that the term “old man,” is an 
impro r translation of sheik, chief, or ruler.—Marsden, pp. 119, 120. 

is is evidently Shibbergaun, a town near Balkh. The period of 
twelve days seems too small ; though, as already observed, the journey 
was probably from the eastern instead of the western part of Khorasan. 
It may be suspected, too, that the interval of desert has been omitted. 

t Balkh, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Asia, but 
which has suffered severely in modern times by its exposure to Tartar 
invasion. After being restored to some degree of prosperity by a late 
ruler, Killich Ali, it has been nearly ruined by the violence of Murad 
Beg, the chief of Koundooz. Moorcroft reckoned it to contain only a 
thousand families, and, what is si , could discover no monuments 
of ancient grandeur.—Vol. ii. p. 494. 
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XXII.—Of the Castle of Taikan. 

When a man has rode these two days, he finds a cas- 
tle called Taikan,* where there is a great corn-market, 
and the country round is fine. The mountains towards 
the south are very high, and formed entirely of salt,t 
which is the best in the world, and people come for it 
fronf a distance of thirty days’ journey round. It is so 
hard, that it can be broken only by great iron hammers ; 
and there is enough to supply the whole human race till 
the end of time. Departing from that city, you go three 
days north-east, through a fine country, well planted 
with grain and fruits. The people who are followers of 
Mohammed, are wicked and murderous. They spend 
much time in the tavern, for they have abundance of 
good wine, well prepared. They wear nothing on their 
heads but a cord ten palms long wrapt round it. They 
are good hunters, and thus supply themselves with veni- 
son ; but have no clothing except the skins of animals. 


XXHI.—Of the City of Scassem. 


When a man travels three days, he finds a city named 
Scassem,t which is on the plain, while thé others are on 


* See in a note on the following chapter a discussion as to the place 
here named. 2 

t There appears no doubt that the immense salt formation which 
begins at Kalabagh, on the western bank of the Upper Indus, extends 
northward to this quarter. South of Koondooz, Mr. Wood found the 
valley of Shor-Ab, or the Salt Water, which draining the mountains 
of Eshk Meshk, becomes thus impregnated with the mineral contained 
in them.—Pp. 131, 409. 

{ There seems here a serious difficulty, in-which Marsden and Boni 
could not give us any assistance, as they were destitute of the precise 
local information recently furnished by Moorcroft and Wood. If we as- 
sume Taikan to be Khoolloom, and Scassem to be Koondooz, and then 
reckon the three days from the last to Badakshan, the itinerary will 
exactly correspond with the geography of the country. But the names 
have no resemblance, while they are found almost identical in two other 
a of the territory ; Tai-kan in Talikan, and Scassem in Ish-kashm. 

wt this space would occupy about twenty journeys; while the first 
a would be on the border of Badakshan, the latter on its eastern, 

nstead of three days short of its western frontier. The perplexity is 
increased by variation of texts; for the French, the Crusca, and the 
Pucci, have twelve days from Balkh to Tai-kan, which would carry the 
traveller to Talikan ; but the three days thence to Ish-kashm would be 
very inadequate, while the relation with Badakshan would be quite 
broken up. Pipino, the Basle, the Paris Latin, and the Riccardino, all 
agree with Ramusio in the tae davs. The French fails often in num 
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the mountains, and through it flows a considerable river. 
There are here many porcupines, and when the hunters 
set their dogs upon them, the hogs collect together and 
push their spines against their assailants, and often hurt 
them severely.* This Scassem is a large province, and 
the shepherds dwell in caverns on the mountains, which 
' are easily formed, being wholly of earth, and make large 
handsome habitations.{ When a man leaves this city, 
he travels three days without finding a house, or any 
thing to eat or drink, being obliged to carry provisions 
. With him, and he then enters the district of Badascian. 
XXIV.—Of the Province of Badascian. 

Badascian ig a large province, whose people adore Mo- 
hammed, and have a language of their own. It is gov- 
erned by kings descended from Alexander and the daugh- 
ter of Darits lord of Persia, and all these kings are called — 
in Saracen Zulcarnem, which means in their language Al- 
exander.{ In this country occur the precious stones called 


bers ; and the old words doze, twelve, and dou, two, might in bad MS., 
be easily mistaken. The description of Scassem, as situated in a large 
plain, with a river running through it, corresponds exactly to Koon- 
dooz. Ish-kashm, indeed, has also these features, but not so remarkably ; 
and the ruby mines in its vicinity would surely have been mentioned. 
On the whole, I cannot doubt that Khoolloom and Koondooz are the two 
stations: though how these names have been applied to them, must 
be submitted to the decision of oriental scholars. s in Asia, at the 
distance of five centuries, are subject to great variation of nomenclature. 

* Mr. Wood (p. 249) mentions the great facility afforded by the hog- 
tracks in travelling over the snow, those animals being so numerous, 
that they had trodden it down like a flock of sheep. He does nut ex- 
press] ay that they were hedgehogs. . : 

t Mr. ood does not fully confirm this, but describes them as always 
built on the slope of a hill and sunk two feet under ground. They are 
spacious, containing under one roof compartments for different related 
families. To form such houses on this site, much excavation must have 
been employed.—pp. 269-271. . ; 

¢ This descent is still confidently claimed by several mountain-chiets, 
in this and the adjacent territories. It is even admitted by the people. 
among whom it procures great respect. Reports have also been received 
that these‘tribes remained Pagan amid surrounding Moslems, and had a 
pecaliarity of language and manners, which might, it was supposed, 
wuerk a Greek origin. Of this, Mr. Wood (p. 241-271), on attentive ex- 
amination, could discover no trace. They pees to him merely the 
Tajiks, or natives, who had been driven by Moslem conquest into these 
mountain recesses. The claim appeared to him to rest merely on the 
vague reverence there entertained for the name of Sekander Zvol Kur- 
nein. It probably, however, arose under the Greek kingdom established 
in Bactria (Balkh) soon after Alexander’s death, which continued seve- 
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balasiu, which are very beautiful and valuable. They 
are found in the rocks of a mountain called Lighinan, 
and are cut out of very deep caverns, as is done by those 
who work silver mines. Know, too, that the king makes 
them be worked out for himself, and no other man may 
cut out balasiu on that mountain, on pain of death. His 
majesty sends them as presents to other princes and great 
lords, either as homage, or in token of friendship, and he 
likewise sells them for gold and silver. The prohibition 
is enforced that they may continue valuable; for if all 
persons were allowed to dig for them, they would be quite 
depreciated.* You must likewise know, that in other 
mountains of the same country are found the stones of 
which ultramarine is made, and it is the finest and best in 
the World.t There are also lofty hills containitg veins 
yielding silver in abundance. The country is extremely 
cold, but it breeds very good horses,{ which run with great 


ral ages powerful and flourishing. The sovereigns would probably pass 
in the country for descendants of the Macedonian conqueror; nor is it 
unlikely that branches of their families might intermarry with great 
mountain-chiefs. Genealogical records in such situations are long and 
carefully preserved. 

* The Balass rubies have always been celebrated in the East. (Mare 
den, p. 132.) Mr. Wood was disappointed in his attempt to reach them ; 
but he learned that they were on the northern bank of the Oxus, oppo- 
site to Ish-kashm, and at the western extremity of Badakshan. They 
were said to be 1200 feet above the river, either in red sandstone or lime- 
stone, largely impregnated with magnesia, forming a material easil 
worked. The galleins were described as numerous. They have al- 
‘ways, it should seem, continued to be a royal monopoly; but Murad 
Beg, the tyrannical chief of Koondooz, on conquering the country, be- 
ing irritated at the smal] profit which the gems afforded, seized all those 
employed and sold them as slaves, so that the mineg are not at present 
worked.— P. 316. 

t The lapis lazuli mines are also well known, and were found by Mr. 
Wooed to the north of Badakshan, on the Kokchg, its principal river. 
They are about 1500 feet above the water, in an unstratified limestone, 
veined black and white. The rock is first softened by fire, and then 
beaten with hammers, till the stone is extracted. For the last four 

ars, this working also has been suspended by the caprice of Murad 

eg.—P. 263-266. 

}{ Mr. Wood describes the horses of this country as not possessing the 
eee and power of those of Turkestan, but as a small and hardy breed, 
well suited to the ere Endarance, he says, is more valued than 
speed ; yet the latter is culled into requisition, since the gallop is the usual 

e, and distances are measured by the time they can be thus traversed. 

e says, they are shod un the fore though not on the hind feet, thus 


only half confirming the statement of our traveller ; but there may have 
been a change since his time.—P. 222 
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ed over these wild tracts without being shod with iron. 
here are found also the falcons called sacri, which fly 
well and swiftly; also those called lanier; and there is 
abundant hunting of beasts and birds. Wheat and good 
barley are plentiful; they have no oil of olives, but make 
it from sesamum and nuts. This kingdom has many a 
narrow pass and strong post to secure it against the en- 
trance of enemies, and the cities and castles are strongly 
built on high mountains.* The people are good archers 
and hunters, and mostly clad in the skins of beasts, on 
account of the scarcity of cloth. The great ladies, how- 
ever, wear from sixty to a hundred yards of bombasine 
wrapped round their body, in order that they may appear 
very fat, because the men delight in such a shape. t 
On the summits of the mountains the air is so pure and 
salubrious that the inhabitants of the towns and lower 
valleys, when attacked by fever or other inflammatory 
complaints, immediately remove thither, and in three or 
- four days recover their health. Marco Polo affirms that 
he himself experienced its exeellent effects ; for after be- 
ing confined nearly a year by sickness, he was advised to 
try change of air by ascending the hills, and he then im- 
mediately regained his strength.t 


XXV.—Of the Province of Pascia. 


You are to know that ten days south from Badascian is 
a province called Pascia.4 The people have a peculiar 
language ; they are worshippers of idols, and much skilled 
in enchantments and diabolical arts. The men wear ear- 


. | 

* The mountainous character of the country and its lofty passes are 
strikingly depicted by Mr. Wood. pp. 249, 250. 

t ** Like the mantilla of Spain,” says Mr. Wood, p. 224, ‘‘ the gown 
of the Uzbeck lady envelops the head as with a hood, and from about 
the ears are suspended the sleeves, long narrow slips of cloth that sweep 
the ground, and which dangle to and fru as the portly beauty rolls along.” 

+ This paragraph, found only in Ramusio, is submitted to the reader. 
Besides its absence in all the early editions, it seems mysterious when 
and how the traveller spent so lony a period in this remote region, and 
why such a circumstance is omitted in even the slight introductory nar- 
rative of his travels. We find no recent mention of any unhealthy tracts 
in Badakshan. Burnes (vol. ii. pp. 227, 228) describes its climate gen- 
erally as genial and delightful ; but that of Koondooz as pestilential. 

he name in most editions is Bascia. That in the text is one of 
three in the French version, here adopted as confirming what we have 
no doubt is the just opinion of Mr, Marsden, that the place indicated 1s 
Peshawer. There is no other in that quarter possessing the imvortence 
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ringer and buckles of gold and silver, with pearis and pre 
civus stones. They are a very artful and malicious peo- 
ple. The province is extremely hot, and the people live 
upon flesh and rice. Now let us leave it, and tell of an- 
other, which is distant from this seven days towards the 
south-east. 


XXVI.—Of the Province of Kesimur. 


Kesimur is inhabited by idolaters, who have a language 
of theirown. They have a wonderful knowledge of the 
enchantments of devils, making their images speak, and 
by sorcery changing the seasons, causing great darkness, 
and doing other wonders which could not be believed unless 
they were seen. The idols of this province are the heads 
over all the others, and went down hence to the neighbour- 
ing countries. The people are meagre and of a brown com- 
plexion ; but the females are very beautiful. They live 
on flesh and rice, and have a number of cities and cas- 
tles. They have woods and deserts, and passes so strong 
that they have little dread of an invader: their king rules 
with great justice. In this country are hermits, who ob- 
serve great abstinence in eating and drinking, and care- 
fully abstain from all offences against their faith ; and this 
is done through veneration of their gods. They have ab- 
beys and monasteries, are held in much reverence by the 
people of the country, and live to a great age.* The cc- 


here asoribed to it; and the peculiar heat is fully confirmed by Forster 
and Elphinstone. (Marsden, pp. 135, 136.) Count Boni objects that it 
ought to be on the road to Cashmere ; but this is not said in the text. 
The description here given of this celebrated region does not exact] 
correspond to our ideas. edo not believe that Marco personally visited 
it ; yet the lofty mountain-pasees and the temperate climate are correctly 
described ; but he would, we think, have noticed, had he been there, the 
beauty and fertility of its valley. Muvorcroft states that the inhabitants, 
of the cities at least, are slightly made, and that their complexion varies 
from dark to olive. The beauty of the females, so celebrated in the East, 
ig mentioned in the French, Crusca, and Pucci, and, though expunged 
from the others, is again noticed in Ramusio. But the sacred character 
ascribed to the region, and its being a chief seut of the Boodhist religion 
here evidently described, is not confirmed by recent authorities. Both 
Forster and Moorcroft intimate that no oriental nation is so indifferent 
upon such subjects. (Maraden, p. 140; Moorcroft, vol. ii. pp. 128, 129.) 
areden, however, has quoted testimonies from the Ayin Akbari and 
Abu’lfazl, to its having, even in the sixteenth century, borne this reli- 
gious reputation. In 1585, however, it was subjected to the Mogal em- 
pire, and became the favourite summer residence of the princes of that 
lynasty. The presence of a Mohammedan court, the moet splendid and 
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ral brought from our land is sold more readily there than 
in any other nation. From this place you may go to 
the sea of India, and if we went farther we should enter 
into that country ; but being to return that way, we will 
then describe it in due order, and now go back to Badas- 
cian. 


XXVII.~—Of the Countries of Vokhan, Pamier, and Belor. 


‘When a man departs from Badascian, he goes twelve 
days between north-east and east, along a river which 
belongs to a brother of the lord of that land. There are 
many castles, and a good number of inhabitants, who are 
valiant and adore Mohammed. He then comes to a prov- 
ince named Vokhan, not very large, being only three days’ 
journey in every direction. The people are of the same 
description, and subject to the ruler of Badascian.* Wild 
beasts and birds of every kind for hunting are most abun- 
dant. Having left this place, and travelled three days, 
always over mountains, he ascends to a district which is 
said to be the highest in the world.t Here he finds a plain 
between two vast hills, through which flows a very fine 
river, issuing from a large lake ;t and it is the best pas- 
turage in the world, for a lean animal becomes fat here in 


luxurious in the East, was very inconsistent with the maintenance of an 
ascetic superstition. Under its influence was seemingly formed that in- 
fidel and licentious character which now distinguishes the people. There 
are remains of splendid temples, but in ruin. (Moorcroft, vol. ii. p. 255.) 
The absence, too, of all mention of the shawl manufacture is remarka- 
ble ; but this splendid fabric may have grown under the patronage af- 
soreed by the imperial residence, as it has declined since that was with- 
Tawn. 

* This is Wakhan, extending exactly, as here described, along the 
banks of the Upper Oxus. The inhabitants are Mohammedans, and re- 
semble their neighbours, though living in a somewhat ruder style. They 
are at present governed by a separate chief.— Wood, p. 360, &c. 

+ Strong as this expression is, it is nearly correct ; for, as a table-land, 
only that of Bolivia, which was unknown to our traveller, could rival 
that here described. Mr. Wood estimates its several heights at 15,600 
feet, being almost on a level with the summit of Mont Blanc ; and the 
difficalty of respiration incident to such high situations was decidedly 
felt. -natives call this place Boni-i-damiah, or the roof of the world. 
P. 359-362. 

¢ This is the Oxus issuing from the lake Sir-i-kol, fed from the per- 
petual snows of the surrounding mountains. Mr. Wood (p. 355) was 
peculiarly struck with tle accuracy of the description given by our trav- 
@iler of this spot. The mention of the lake cesurs anly in Ramusio, and 
is creditable to that edition. 


e 
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ten days.* Al kinds of wild animais abound ; in partic- 
ular, a species of sheep with horns of three, four, and 
even six palms long. These are formed by the shepherds 
into large spoons, out of which they eat; and are even 
employed in enclosing the places where they keep their 
cattle. The horns are heaped up in large quantities along 
the road, for the purpose of guiding travellers during win- 
ter, when it is covered with snow.t While a man passes 
for twelve days along this high plain, which is calted Pa- 
mier,t he sees neither habitation nor verdure, but must 
carry all his provisions along with him. No birds can live 
in this cold region ; and I can even state that the fire does 
not burn so clear nor with the same colour as in other 
places, nor does it cook victuals so well. Leaving this 
place, he has to go on forty days between north and north- 
east, and passes many rivers and deserts ; and in all this 
journey finds neither verdure nor habitation, but must 
carry all his provisions along with him. This country is 
called Belor.{j The people live in very lofty mountains, 
They are idolaters, extremely savage, violent, and cruel, 


* Mr. Wood (p. 365) was informed by the Kirghiz of the grass here 
being so rich, that a sorry horse is brought into good condition in less 
than twenty days. ‘Their flocks and herds,” says he, ‘‘ roam over an 
unlimited extent of swelling grassy hills of the sweetest and richest 
- pasture.” This luxuriant vegetation, caused probably by exuberant 
moisture, is remarked also in the valleys of the Himmaleh, where the 
inhabitants assert, that whatever is cropped during the day is repro- 
duced in the night.—Account of India (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. 


i. p. 32. : 

t Mr. Wood (pp. 350, 351) fully recognises the astonishing size of these 
horns, which, projecting above the snow, often indicated the direction of 
the road ; and were disposed in a semicircle round the summer en 
- ments of the Kirghiz. They belong, he says, to an animal between the 
goat and the sheep. 

M. Humboldt seems to charge our traveller with applying this name 
to a plain, when it belongs merely to a station, situated, moore to 
him, in 39° 30’ N. lat. Mr. Wood, however, who wag on the spot, fully 
confirms Marco’s statement (p. 331), describing Pamir as a very lofty 
table-land, stretching north from 37° 2’, consequently Humboldt’s sta- 
tion was only its northern limit.—Fragmens de Géologie et de Climato- 
logie Asiatiques (2 tom. Svo, Paris, 1831), p. 56. 

6 Humboldt (Fragmens, é&c., pp. 56, 57) remarks that our traveller was 
the first who pointed out this circumstance. which he himself often found 
verified in his mountain excursions. It arises, we imagine, not as Mr. 
Marsden supposes from the severe cold, but from the thinness of the air. 

|| Beloor or Belont Taugh is the name given to that lofty range which 
shuts in on the west Thibet and Chinese Turkestan. All accounts agrer 
as to its elevated and desolate character. Marsden, pp. 144, 145. 
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subsist by hunting, and dress themselves in the skins of 7 
beasts.* | 


XXVIII.—Of the Province of | 


Cascar was anciently a kingdom, but is now under the 
dominion of the great khan. The people adore Moham- 
med, and have cities and castles ; they \are situated be- 
tween the north and east. They subsist by merchandise 
and manufactures, having also fine gardens, vineyards, 
and orchards, with a good supply of silk. The merchants, 
in carrying on their trade, go round the whole world ; but 
they are sordid and covetous, eating and drinking very 
poorly. Some Nestorian Christians reside here, observ- 
ing their own customs and laws. The people have a lan- 
guage of their own; and the province extends five days’ 
journey.t Now let us leave it and speak of Samarcan. 


XXIX.—Of the City of Samarcan. - 
Samarcan is a very great and noble city, lying to the 


* It must be confessed that Mr. Moorcroft gives rather an opposite 
character, representing them as simple and peaceful shepherds, many 
of them owning large herds and flocks. This, however, was from hear- 
say; while Mr. Wood, who reached their country, describes them, (p. 
338) as inveterate thieves, who rifle every caravan they can master, and 
commit robberies even on euch other. Mention is, however, made by 
him of a tribe called the Kazaks (pp. 337, 343), who inhabit the low 
plains anne ae foot of this great mountain range, and who really cor- 
respond to Mr. Moorcroft's report, being probably the race described to 
him; but they did not come under the view of our traveller. 

+ This city and ree called commonly Cashgar, is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as the country of the Casii, and by Ibn Haukul and Edrisi un- 
der the name of Chage ; but Ritter (Asien, vol. vii. p. 409) justly ob- 
serves, that our traveller is the first who has given any distinct account 
of it. The place is still the most important in Eastern Turkestan, re- 
taining a great trade, particularly in horses, but, from causes to be af- 
terwards explained, is now in this respect inferior to Yarcund. Hum- 
boldt supposes it to cuntain 15,000 houses and 80,000 inhabitants (Frag- 
ments, &c., p. 250) ; but Burnes (vol. ii. p. 230), while estimating Yar 
cund at 50,000, considers it the more pore of the two. All this ter- 
ritory, in the middle of the ee ntecut century, was independent ; but 
in 1757 the Mantchoo rulers of China, taking advantage of internal dis- 
sensions, reduced it to subjection. They merely hold it, however, in 
military occupation, allowing the Mussulman magistrates to administer 
the government. Mr. Fraser (Travels in Khorasan, App. pp. 114, 115) 
considers them thus in a happy situation ; yet they themselves thought 
otherwise, since in 1827 they raised a formidabie insurrection, but being 
subdued, their leader was taken and put to death. This city, now the 
chief military station, has always a garrison of 5000 Chinese.—Burnes, 
val ii p. 31 
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south, inhabited by Christians and Saracens. The peo- 
ple are governed by a nephew of the great khan, who, 
however, is not his friend, but is in open hostility against 
him. I have to tell you a great wonder which happened 
in this city. You must know that not very long since, 
Ciagatai, brother to the great khan, became a Christian, 
and was lord of that, and of many other countries. The 
believers of Samarcan rejoiced greatly at his conversion, 
and erected a large church in honour of it, bearing the 
name of St. John the Baptist. They took a large and 
fine stone belonging to the Saracens, and made it the base 
of a column, which rose in the middle of the edifice, and 
supported the whole roof. Now it came to pass that Ci- 
agatai died, whereupon the Mohammedans, having been 
mach enraged at this stone being taken for the use of the 
church, consulted with each other how to recover it by 
force. This they could now easily do, being ten to one 
of their adversaries: Several of their elders went and 
told the Christians that they wished to receive back the 
slab which had been formerly theirs. The latter answer- 
ed, that they would willingly restore it, but for the injury 
it would do to their building, and offered to pay a fair 
price for it. Theothers replied, that they wished neither 
gold nor treasure, but mast have their stone. The gov- 
ernment now belonged to the nephew of the great khan, 
who commanded that within two days it should be re- 
stored. When the Christians received that order, they 
were much grieved, and knew not what to do. They 
went, however, and with many tears implored John the 
Baptist to relieve them in this tribulation. On the morn- 
ing of the day when the stone was to be returned, the 
pillar, by the power of our Lord, rose up at least three 
palms, and supported itself as well as when the stone was 
beneath it, and has continued to do so tillthis day. This 
was and still is accounted one of the greatest miracles 
_ that ever happened in the world.* Now let me tell you 
of a province which is called Yarcan. 
® Jt was a considerable di: i xpecti i 

of this celebrated peianpeer : : oo find aly the Piledions isco ners 
narrated. Ciagatai, commonly called Zagatai, was one of the sons of 
Gengis, who actually held sway in this region, According to the hiato- 


ries, he usually resided with his brother Okkoday, but he might visit 
. occasionally this fine possession. Mr. Marsden repels the idea of hie 
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XXX.—Of the Province of Yarcan. 


Yarcan* is a province five days’ journey inlength. The 
people obey the law of Mohammed, but there are some 
Nestorian Christians ; they are subject to the nephew of 
the khan mentioned above. All necessaries are in great 
abundance. Cotton is also grown, and the inhabitants 
are skilful artisans. They suffer severely by swellings 
in the legs and in the throat, occasioned by the bad qual- 
ity of the water. Finding nothing else worth mention- 
tng, I shall go on to Cotan. 


XXXI.—Of the great Province of Cotan. 


Cotan is a province between north-east and east, and 
is eight days’ journey in length. The people adore Mo- 
hammed ; they have a number of cities and castles. The 
capital is a noble town, called by the name of the king- 
dom. They have ail things ia abundance, a large supply 
of silk, with vineyards aad good orchards. They carry 


being a Christien; yet Pétis de la Croix (Histoire de Genghiscan, p. 
100) mentions that, amid the philosophic indifference which reigned at 
his court, several members of the conqueror’s family embraced this and 
ohercreeds. Atall events, the Nestorians may have gained his favour 
in preference totheir rivals. in regard to Marco, we may notice that, as 
on other occasions, he only displays the credulity ef his age, and is mere- 
ly repeating a distant hearsay, for we can see no ground tothink with Mr. 
Marsden that he ever visited Samarcand. The nephew here mention- 
ed as hostile to the great khan is doubtless Kaidu, whom we have al- 
ready seen (p. 108) making war against that monarch, and the seat of 
whose power we shal] afterwards ascertain to be in this part of Tartary. 
This city, in the fourteenth century, acquired an extraordinary splen- 
dour, when Timur, after conquering the greater part of Asia, made it 
his capital ; and his tomb, a lofty edifice, still adorns it. On the break- 
ing up of his empire, it of course declined; and when the succeedi 
princes transferred their seat of government to Bokhara, it fell into suc. 
decay, that its once celebrated colleges were tenanted by wild beasts. 
(Izzat Oollah, in Oriental Magazine, Calcutta, vol. iv. p. 129.) Efforts 
huve recently been made, and with some success, to restore it; yet Sir 
Alexander Burnes (vol. ii. p. 184) still reckons the population short of 


10,000. 

* Called elaewhere Carchan, Barcam, Karkan; but the name in the 
text (from the French) comes nearest to the usual modern one of Yar- 
eund. Tais city was first known through our traveller, and since his 
time has acquired great udditional innportance in consequence of its con- 
quest by the Chinese, who made it the exclusive svat of commerce on 
this frontier, as Canton and Kiachta eleewhere. The population is 
reckoned hy Sir Alexander Burnes at 50,000. That writer mentions the 
disease calied the guinea-worm as committing great ravages in Bokha- 
va, and it may probably extend to this adjacent territory. 


‘ 
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on merchandise and manufactures, but are not men at 
arms. * : 
XXXII.—Of the Province of Pein. 

Pein is a province five days’ journey in length, between 
north-east and east. The people adore Mohammed, are 
subject to the great khan, and have a number of towns 
and castles. The noblest city and capital is called by the 
name of the kingdom. Here isa river in which are found 
the stones named jasper and calcedony. The people are 
very well supplied with necessaries, and grow a good deal 
of silk.t They hive by merchandise and arts, and have a 
castom which | will now tell you. When a woman has 
a husband who has gone a journey, and is to be absent 
above twenty days, as soon as he has departed she takes 
another partner, being fully allowed by usage to do so; 
while the husband, in the place where he goes, takes an- 
other wife. Know that all the provinces new described 
from Cascar to the present, and still farther on, belong to 
Great Turkey. Now let us tell of a prevince named Ciar- 
cian. 


* This country, commonly called Khoten, by the Chinese Yuthia 
and in Sanscrit Kustana, was first pointed out to Europe by Marco, an 
is now well known as the finest tract in Eastern Turkestan. It is cele- 
brated for its mild climate, the copious product of silk and wine, the in- 
dustrious and peaceable character of the inhabitants. Most writers, like 
Marco, have given the same name to the capital ; but Moorcroft’s infor- 
mant calls it Elchi, while Izzut Oollah (Oriental Magazine, vol. iv. p. 
296) has it Aichi. It is said to contain 6000 houses, and there are re- 
ported to be in it and five other cities 102,000 inhabitants. (Moorcroft, 
vol. i. p. 367-369.) Ritter considers Khoten to contain in all about two 
and a half miJlions.— Asien, vol. vii. p. 353. 

t The position of this city has hitherto defied conjecture ; for though 
D’Anville has laid it down (seemingly too far east), he relied upon the 
data of our traveller. The following may throw some light on the sub- 
ject :—Timkowski, among the cities of this quarter, mentions Ouchi 
with its dependencies, Aksou, Sairam, and Bai (vol.i.p.390). This last, 
us in oriental names Band P may be considered identical, and a and e 
easily convertible, is in fact equivalent to Pei. Again. Moorcroft gives 
the itinerary of a merchant who seems to have fullowed nearly in the 
steps of Marco. He describes the river which waters Khoten as meet- 
ing w.th another, and the united stream flowing on for six days journey, 
when it comes to Bat. This gives very precisely the position assigned 
by our traveller to Pein. The ornamental stones mentioned are found 
in the Khoten rivers, and as the waters flow on to Bai, are likely tu oc- 
cur there also. They are uamed by Moorcroft (vol. i. p. 375) jaspex 
agate ; by Timkowski, yu or oriental jade. The latter (vol. i. p. 395) 
relates thut they are obtained in the bed of the stream by diving, and 
are variously coloured with white, green, yellow, and vermilion. 
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_? XXXII~~-Of the Province of Ciarcian. 


Ciarvian is a province of Great Turkey, lying between 
north-east and east, with a capital city of the same name. 
The people adore Mohammed, and have a good number 
of towns and castles. There is a river bringing jasper 
and calcedony, which, being of excellent quality, they 
take to sell in Cathay, and thus-make great profit. This 
province is sandy, as well as the whole road from Cotan 
hither ; and much of the water is bad and bitter, but in 
various places it is good. When an enemy passes through 
the country, they flee with their wives, children and cat- 
tle, two or three days’ journey through the sand to places 
abounding in fine water and pasturage ; and no one can 
tell where they have gone, because the wind blowing the 
sand obliterates all traces of their march, and they thus 
escape the invader. But when a friendly army passes 
through, they send away only the beasts, because the 
troops would take and eat them, without any payment.* 
After departing from Ciarcian, you go five days through 
the waste, finding the water bad and bitter, but oceasion- 
ally sweet and good. At the end of these five days you 
come to a city which lies at the commencement of the 
great desert, wherein provisions are laid in for its pas- 
sage, and therefore I must tell you about it. 


XXXIV.—Of the City and Desert of Lop. 


Lopt is a large city at the entrance of the great desert 
bearing its namne, and lying between the east and north- 
east. It belongs to the khan, and the peuple adore Moham- 


* This place is the same called in the common maps Harashar, but 
by Izzut Oollah (Oriental Magazine, vol. iv. p. 293) and Moorcrot’s fin- 
former, Karashehr, which is explained to mean the “‘ Black City.” Ie 
is described as seated on a large navigable river, formed by the junction 
of those flowing respectively from Khoten and Yarkund. Timkowski 
(vol. i. p. 388) describes it as abounding with good pasturage and wa- 
ters but this probably applies only to the district around the capital. It 
seems odd that Mr. Marsden should refer it tothe Chen-chen of De Guig- 
aes, which he afterwards, with better reason, applies to a quite differ- 
ent territory. : 

} The lake of Lopis a conspicuous feature shown in the Jesuits’ map, 
an} called by Timkowski (vol. i. p. 389) Lub-nor. It appears to be the 
final receptacle of the united streams flowing from Khoten, Yarcund, and 
Cashgar. The town of Lop is not any where mentioned ; but it is proba- 
bfe there should be one on this site ; and the present route, as we shall 
have again «vcasion to observe, is very little frequented. 
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med. You must knew that those persons who wish to pass 
this tract rest in the city a week to refresh themselves 
and their cattle ; then, having taken a month's provisions 
and provender, they enter upon the desert, which I assure 
you is so extensive that if a man were to travel through 
its whole length, it would employ a year; and even at its 
smallest breadth, a month is requisite.* It consists alto- 
gether of mountains and vaileys of sand, and nothing ia 
got to eat; but after travelling a day and night, you find 
sweet water sufficient for from fifty to a hundred men, 
with their animals. A larger body could not be supplied.. 
Thus, water is seen daily, or altogether in about twenty- 
eight places, and except in three or four itis good. Beasts 
or birds there are none, because they could not find foud ; 
but there is a great wonder which I must now tell yon. 
When a party rides by night through this desert, and any 
one lags behind, or straggles from his companions through 
sleep or any other cause, when he seeks to return to them, 
he hears spirits speak to him in such a manner that they. 
seem to be his comrades, and they frequently. call him hy: 
name, and thus lead him out of his way so that he never 
regains it, and many persons are thus lost and perish. If 
must tell yuu, too, that even by day you hear these voicest 


* The great desert of Cobi or Shamo, extends from the sources of the 
Amour to the borders of Thibet, in a direction between north-east and 
south-west. The entire leugth cannot fall much short of 2000 miles, 
which perhaps could not be easily traversed in much less than a year. 
We never heard, however, of any one who followed such a course, the 
object being generally to cross it on the way to China. On this long line 
it varies much both as to breadth and sterility, generally increasing to- 
wards the south, and in proportion to its distance from the branches of the 
Altai. The quarter where it was crossed by Marco appears to heve been 
poculieny formidable, and we shall immediately ubserve that another has 

eu more generally followed ; but the preseat was probably chosen as 
the most direct. 

t This passage no doubt bears a stamp of the age and region ; yet when 
we consider the dreary situation of one who, in the depth of night, should 
be separated from his company in the midst of this vast wilderness, we 
can little wouder that the illusions here described should arise. Nor is 
it surprising that even during the day, when travelling amid the deep 
silence o% tue desert, mysterious noises should be conjured up or exag- 
gerated. Mr. Wood, in a somewhat similar tract, was assured, and found 
eume reason to believe, that a peculiar suund accompanies the march of a 
caravan, arising seemingly from a stream of sand raised by the muve- 
ment of so muny animals. It was chiefly sensibie on a slope ; probably 
too where there is a mixture of flints or pebbles.—Pp. 181, 182. 

In Ramusio this account is expanded intoconsiderably greater extrave 
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of spirits, and even tambours, and many other iastru- 
ments sounding. ‘They find it necessary, also, before 
going to rest at night, to fix an advanced signal, pointing 
out the course to be afterwards held; likewise to attach 
2 bell to each of the animals, that they may be more easily 
kept from straggling. In this manner, amid much danger 
and fear, this desert is passed. Now we must tell you 
of the countries that lie on the other side. 


XXXV.—Of the Province of Tangut and City of Sacchion. 


When you have rode thirty days through this desert, you 
find a city named Sacchion,* which belongs to the khan. 
The province is called Tangut,t and the people are idola- 
ters, mixed with some Nestorian Christians and Saracens. 
The first have languages of their own; they subsist not 
by merchandise, but-by the grain which they produce from 
the earth. They have many abbeys and monasteries, al] 
full of idols of various shapes, to which they offer frequent 


Itis said—“ In the night they are persuaded they hear the sound 
of a large cavalcade on the one side or the other of the road. Sometimes 
hkewise by day the spirits assume the appearance of their travelling com- 
panions, who address them by name, and endeavour to conduct them out 
of the road. Some also are said, in crossing the desert, to have 
seen what appeared a body of armed men advancing towards them, and, 
apprehensive of being attacked and plundered, have taken to flight.” It 
seemed unfair to our traveller to incorporate these statements with his 
text ; but we have given the following sentence, which may be founded 
on real information, 

* This is undoubtedly Cha-tcheou or Sha-shew, a sort of advanced post 
of-China, on the eastern bordér of the desert. 

t Tangut is one of the most celebrated names in the history and geo- 
graphy of Asia during the middle ages. Klaproth (Journal Asiat. vol. 
xi. p. 461, <&c.) estimates it as extending between 338° and 45° N. lat. 
and from 13° to 33° long. W. from Pekin. He considers it as including 
the country of the Eighurs, with the northern part of China as far as 
the Hoang-ho. He divides it into four provinces: Kamul, Barkoul (or 
Tchinsi), Tarfan, and Ouroumpsi. It compused the once powerful king- 
dom of the Hia, a people who seem distinctly traced to their origin in 
Great Thibet. Being, according to Klaproth, driven thence, they mi- 
gre’ed northward, and not only occupied this part of Central Asia, but 
overran afterwards 8 great extent of the empire. They brought with 
them from its central seat the Boodhist superstition, here indicated by 
the extensive monasteries and various rites. Marco thus proves his ac- 
curate observation ; for, in crossing the desert, he had left behind him 
Turkestan, where the Mussulman faith had been generally established. 
De Guignes (quoted by Boni, vol. iv. p. 96) states their origins) name to 
have been Tauh-hiang, changed for the country inte Tangut and for the 

ple into Hia. Their power was completely crushed by Gengis and 
is successors, and the very uome of Tangut has gradually died away, 
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sacrifices and homage. Every man who has children 
rears a sheep, and at a particular festival at the end of 
the year, leads them along with that animal into the pres- 
ence of the god, to whom they all perform reverence. 
They cook the sheep and offer it very humbly before the 
idol, leaving it while they make their prayers for the safe. 
ty of their children. They then take the meat and carry 
it to the house, or wherever they please, send for their 
relations; and eat it with great joy and respect. They 
afterwards collect the bones, and preserve them with 
much diligence. You must know likewise, that when 
any one of them dies, his body is burned, and after he is 
carried to the place for this last ceremony, they erect in 
the middle of the path a house of cane, covered with 
cloths of silk and.gold. When the dead man is laid before 
this ornamented house, they place before him wine and 
victuals, believing that he will be similarly honoured in 
the other world. At the place of burning, too, they cut in 
paper, men, horses, camels, and coins of the size of be- 
zants, convinced that the deceased will possess all these 
things in the future state. On this occasion, all the in- 
struments in the land are sounded before the corpse. I 
must tell you, too, that after death the relations send for 
the astrologer, who is informed of the day, month, and 
year of his nativity, and then divines, by his diabolical art, 
the day on which the burning ought to take place. If it 
should be a week, a month, or six months, they keep it 
all that time, and never burn it till the appointed day. 
During this interval, they deposit it in a large box covered 
with cloth, and so preserved with crocus and other spices 
that no stench arises. Throughout this period, they place 
daily before the box meat and drink, and leave it there for 
some time, till they think he has eaten it. These sor- 
cerers, too, often tell the relations that the dead body 
must not be carried out by the main door, but by a private 
one, or even through a breach in the wall.* All the idol- 
aters in the world proceed in this manner. Now I must 
go to another city which lies to the south, near the ex- 
tremity of this desert. 


* Mr. Marsden (p. 169) has quoted good authorities for the observance 
- these ceremunies in Thibet, the chief seat of the religion of the 
amas. 
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XXXVI.—Of the City of Kamul. 

_Kamul* is a province, formerly a kingdom, containing 
cities and castles, with a capital of the same name. It 
stands between two deserts, the great one already de- 
scribed, and a smaller one, extending three days’ journey. 
The people are all idolaters and have a peculiar language ; 
they live by the fruits of the earth, having enough to eat, 
and also to sellto the passenger. They are men of great 
gaiety, thinking of nothing but to sound musical instru- 
ments, to sing, dance, and delight their hearts. When 
a stranger comes to Jodge in a house, the master is high- 
ly pleased, and leaves him with his wife, desiring her to 
treat him in every respect as a husband, while he himself 
goes and spends two or three days elsewhere. All the 
men of the province proceed in this manner, and do not 
account it any disgrace. The women are handsome, gay, 
and fond of diversion. Now, when Mangou Khan reigned 
as sire of the Tartars, it was reported to him how the 
people of Kamul gave over their wives to strangers, when 
he sent orders that, under a severe penalty, travellers 
should not be henceforth entertained in this manner, 
When they received this injunction, they were greatly 
grieved, held a council, and did what I will now tell you. 
They made up a large present, and sent it to Mangou, 
praying that he would allow them to treat their wives 
according to. the custom handed down to them by their 
ancestors, who, for this kindness to strangers, had gained 
the favour of their idols, and their corn and other crops 
had greatly multiplied. When he heard this message, he 
said, ‘“‘Since you are so bent on your own shame, let it be 

* Called also Khamil, softened by the Chinese to Hamil. The travel- 
ler here, and we suspect in his next chapter, evidently turns aside from 
his route to describe remarkable objects. This city being, as he justly 
states, north-west from Cha-tcheou, could not have been visited without 
a retrograde movement, and without again present and recrossing the 
desert. His father and uncle, however. might very Jikely have passed it 
in their journey out or home. Being, as here described, situated in a 
sort of oasis, it affords the means of crossing the waste with greater fa- 
cility, and therefore, though circuitous, is generally preferred. It was 
taken by the ambassadors of Shah Rokh, and by Goez (Marsden, p. 173) ; 
also by Izzut Oollah. Moorcroft’s informant, after following our travel- 
ler’s route to Karashehr, then struck northward to Ouchi, and thence 
crossed the desert to Kamul. (Vol. i. p. 378.) The latter, according to 


Timkowski (vol. ii. p. 386), is still equally freqnented, the concourse of 
caravans giving it the appearance of a large capital. ‘ 


- 
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so.” He allowed them, therefore, to do as they pleased 
and hence they have always maintained this custom.* 


XXXVII.—Of the Province of Ginghintalas. 


Ginghintalast is a province which is near the desert, 
between north and south, sixteen days’ journey in extent, 
and subject to the great khan. It contains cities, castles, 
and three descriptions of men, idolaters, adorers of Mo- 
hammed, and Nestorian Christians. On the borders of it, 
towards the north, is a mountain containing a very abun- 
dant vein of copper and antimony. There is also one 
from which is made the salamander ; but do not suppose 
this is the animal so called, for no creature can live in fire, 
because it is compounded of the four elements. _It is only 
through ignorance that the salamander is called an ani- 
mal; and a Turk, named Zurticar, who was very learned, 
and governor of this province for three years under the 
great khan, being much employed in working the mines, 
gave me an account of it. When this ore is taken from 
the mountain, and is broken, it strings together, and forms 
a thread like wool. Being then dried, pounded in a large 
mortar, and washed, there remains that thread of which I 
have spoken. Being then woven like wool, it forms cloth, 
which is dingy in colour at first, but whén placed and left 
some time in the fire, it becomes white as snow, without 
dirt or stain. This is the truth of the salamander, and 
every thing else said about it is mere fable. I can tell 


* This degrading practice, as formerly observed, is but too common at 
Her cayavan-stations, especially where merchants remain a considera- 
le time. Sir A. Burnes (vol. ii. p. 232) mentions, that the system of 
temporary wives prevails even at Yarcund. ‘The superstitious motive 
alleged was duubtiess conjured up to conceal a still baser one, In Ra- 
musio, it is asserted that they obeyed the command of the khan three 
years ; but that the earth ceased to yield its accustomed fruits, and va- 
rious unfortunate events occurred, which induced them to send the dep- 
utati n mentioned in the text. No such statement is to be found in any 
ae edition. 

t Ja the Crusca and Pipino, Chinchitalas. De Guignes and Marsden 
suggest Chen-chen, or Leou-lan. to the south of Kamul. Count Boni 
points it out on the Jesuits’ map, in about 40° N. lat. and 15° long., W. 

om Pe-king. I incline to mention Barkoul, called by the Chinese 
aan a province of Tangut, elevated and cold, about 100 miles N. 
W. of Kamul. (Klaproth, as above ; Ritter, Asien, vol. i. p. 379.) The 
expressions seem to indicate a site beyond Kamul, and the hilly charac- 


ter of the tract. would accord better with its containing remarkable 
minerals. 








- 
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you, too, that at Rome there is a cioth* which the great 
khan sent to the pope as a costly present, and the sudari- 
um of our Lord was placed within it. Now let ustell you 
of other provinces to the south-east and east. 


XXXVIIIL—Of the Province of Succiar. 

When you have departed from the province now de- 
scribed, you go ten days in the same direction. In all 
that way there are few habitations, nor does any thing 
occur worth mentioning. You then find a district called 
Succiurt with a capital of the same name. The people 
are Christians, and idolaters, and under the great khan. 
All the three provinces last described belong to the gene- 
ral one named Tangut. Through all its mountains, rhu- 
barb is found in great abundance, and the merchants pur- 
chase and carry it over the whole world.{ They cannot, 
however, take this road through the mountains with any 
animals but those accustomed to the country, because a 
poisonous plant grows there, which, when eaten, causes 
the hoofs to drop off; but the native cattle, having learn- 
ed its dangerous quality, carefully avoid it. They live 
by the fruits of the earth, but attend little to merchandise. 
Now I must tell you of another city. 


XXXIX.—Of the Province of Canpicion. 
Canpicion is a great and noble town, chief and capital 
of the whole province of Tangut. The people are idola- 
ters, and there are some who adore Mohammed, and also 


* The later editions exhibit a striking of the manner in which the 
auther has suffered by the corruption of his text. In Pipino and Remu- 
sio the paragraph begins by saying, that “‘ cloth is made of salamanders.” 
This has been treated as an instance of gross credulity. In the present 
text, from the French and Crusca, the name of the animal is evident] 
introduced as a simile, and the idea of its actual existence treated wit, 
contempt. The mineral here mentioned is the asbestos, distinguished by 
its peculiar qualities of separating into threads which can be woven into 
cloth, and of being incombustible. It is now well known, and specimens 
are preserved in the British Museum and other places. 

t Tn the French Suctuir, in Ramusio Succuir. The name in the text 
is taken from the Crusca, as coming nearest to that of the place undoubt- 
edly meant, which is Sou-tcheon, the firet on that extreme north-western 

of the province of Shen-see which projects far out into Tartary. 
OA This plant is still produced here of peculiar excellence, and is a 
edie article in the trade with the Russians at Kiachea. Marsden, 
p- 180. 
-§ This sentence occurs only in Ramusio, and Mr. Marsden has not been 
able to find any confirmation of the fact. 
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Christians who have three large and beautiful churches.* 
The first have monasteries and abbeys according to their 
custom, with a very great number of idols, some of which, 
I assure you, are ten paces high, severally formed of wood, 
of earth, and of stone, all beautifully covered with gold 
and ivory. Their priests live more respectably than oth- 
ers, and guard themselves against luxury, though they du 
not hold it for a very great sin. They observe the lunar 
months like ours, and in one of them do not kill any beast 
or bird. For five days they eat no food that has had life, 
and live more strictly than usual. They take sometimes 
thirty wives, or as many as they have wealth to maintain, 
and give them a dowry in beasts, slaves, and money ; but 
the first wife ranks always as the principal.t If any of 
them do not please him, she may be divorced. They mar- 
ry their cousins and even the wives of their father, and do 
not regard as sins many things which we account great 
ones ; for they live like beasts : therefore let us leave them 
and go to the north.t But I must tell you that Messeri 
_ Nicolo, Maffio, and Marco, remained in that city a year, 


* This city, called by Ramusio Campion, by the Persian ambassadors 
Kam-giou, by Goez Can-ceu, is Kan-tcheou, situated farther east in the 
same projecting part of Shen-see. Petis de Ja Croix also calls it the 
capital of Tangut ; but perhaps he followed our traveller. According to 
Klaproth (Journal Asiat. vol. xi. p. 463), the residence of the sovereign 
of that country had been at Hing-tcheou, now Ning-hia ; but as his power 
had been for some time extinguished, Kan-tcheou was then probably the 
chief city of the region. 

t Although our traveller had formerly described the Boodhist obser- 
vances, he was struck by seeing them here ona greater scale than before. 
Large monasteries and gigantic images are its leading features, carried 
out always to the utmost extent that the means of the worshippers ad- 
mit; they wonld therefore be more ample in this great capita} than in 
the former almost desert route. The practice of polygamy startles Mr. 
Marsden as being contrary to the precepts of this religion. and its prac- 
tice in Thibet ; but there is no want of proof that the Tartars, while 
adopting its forms and observances, do not allow it to interfere with a 
habit so rooted among them as that of taking as many wives as they are 
able to anppeet. Mr. Marsden himself quotes Pallas for this observation, 
which is fully confirmed by Timkowski, vol. ii. p. 310. 

+ The traveller appears at Kan-tcheou to close his itinerary into China, 
as no series of stations is thence given either to Kambalu, or to the place 
called Clemenfu, where the party found the emperor. He has taken ad- 
vantage, however of his long residence, either by excursions, or as we 
rather suspect by careful inquiry, to obtain information respecting the 
countries stretching from it in various directions ;and these he now 
communicates. 
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on particular business which I need not enter into. We 
shall now go sixty days northwards. 


XL.—Of the Province of Ezina. 
After riding twelve days, you come to a city named 
Ezina,* which is at the northern extremity of the desert 
of sand, and still in Tangut. The people, who are idola- 
ters, breed camels and other beasts, and have falcons of 
different species and of good quality. They live by the 
fruits of the earth and cattle, and are also employed in 
merchandise. Inthis city, a man lays in provisions for 
forty days, during which time, traveling from Ezina 
northwards, there is neither habitation nor inns. But the 
people, except during summer, remain in the valleys ; and 
in the mountains they find a number of wild beasts, es- 
pecially asses : there are also pine-forests. At the end 
of these forty days they reach a northern province, and 
you shall hear what it is. 


XLI.—Of the City of Karakorum, 

Karakorum is a city three miles in circuit,t which was 
the first that the Tartars took when they issued from 
their country, and I am to tell you of their actions and 
manners, how they gained command, and spread them- 
selves over the world. You must know that they dwelt 
in the north, about Ciorcia, in which region are great 
plains, and no abode in cities or castles, but good pastur- 
age, large rivers, and abundance of water. They had no 
lords, yet paid tribute te the great sire, named in their 
language Unchan, whom we call Prester John, and who 


* This city, though now ruined, is mentioned in the history of Gengis 
as one of great importance, and its capture in 1224 ranks among his im- 
portant exploits. It is described as situated on a river flowing from the 
north, a eae the Hoang-ho near Kan-tcheou.—Pétis de la 
Croix, p. : , 

t Our readers who have perused the narratives of Carpini and Rubru- 
quis must be familiar with this celebrated Tartar capital. Its dimensions 
a here exaggerated ; but probably the space occupied by the tents 

he erratic tribes is included. Even after the removal of the court to 
Pe-king, this place continued to possess great importance, being the resi- 
dence of a governor who possessed the power of life and death. To this 
office Kublai, in 1293, named bis grand-son Temur. When that prince, 
however, succeeded to the throne, and removed to China, this Tartar 
capital sunk into decay, and we are not aware of any modern notice of 
its existence.—Ritter, Asien, vol. i. p. 561. 
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is spoken of all ever the world. They paid to him one 
beast out of every ten; but they multiplied so greatly, 
that he became afraid of them, and resolved .to separate 
them into different eountries ; for which purpose he sent 
his barons among them. The Tartars on hearing this 
were much grieved, and, holding a council, determined 
to flee through desert countries to the north, where he 
could not reach nor injure them. They then ceased to — 
obey or pay tribute to him,* and remained thus for a long 
time. 


XLII.—On Gengis, the first Khan of the Tartars. 


Now it happened that, aboat 1187, the Tartars appoint- 
ed a king, who was named in their language Gengis 
Khan. He was aman of great worth, sense and prowess ; 
and let me tell you, when he was elected, all the Tartars 
in the world that were scattered through those strange 
countries came and owned him as their lord. He main- 
tained his power with great vigour, and the multitudes 
who ranged under his standard were almost innumerable. 
When he saw so numerous an army, he went conquering 
ether countries, and made himself master of eight provin- 
ees ; yet he neither injured nor robbed the people of any 
thing, but placing them under leaders in whom he could 
eonfide, led them on to other triumphs. us he over- 
threw, as you have heard, a multitude of nations; and 
seeing his good command and mildness, they cheerfully 
followed him, upon which he formed the design of subdu- 
ing a great part of the world. In the year 1200, he sent 
a message to Prester John, asking his daughter to wife. 
Hereupon that monarch was very indignant, and said,— 
‘What impudence is this in Gengis Khan! Knows he 
not that he is my man and my vassal? Return, and tell 
him that I would burn my daughter sooner than give her 
to him, and that he deserves to be put to death as a trai- 
tor and disloyal to his lord.” He then desired the mes- 
sengers to depart forthwith, and never return. They 
presently went away, and coming to their master told 
him in order all that the other had said. 


* According to the learned history of Pétis de Ja Croix, the first step 
in throwing ving off the yoke of Ouang Khan consisted in refusing to pay 
ute m. 
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XLUI.—His Battle with Prester John, and Victory over him. 
When Gengis Khan heard this boastful speech, his 
heart swelled, so that it almost burst within him ; for you 
must know he was a man of very great pride. He then 
said to his minister, and to all about him, that he would 
not continue to hold the eee. unless Prester John 
were made to pay more dearly for this villany than ever 
man did, and he must soon be made to see whether he 
was his vassal. Then he summoned round him the great- 
est army that ever was seen or heard of, and sent notice 
to Unchan that he must defend himeelf, as he was coming 
against him. When that prince knew certainly the ap- 
proach of Gengis with so great a force, he made light of 
it, saying, they were not men-at-arms ; yet resolved that, 
should he approach, he would do all in his power to take 
and put him to death. He then ordered all his people to 
be prepared and summoned from many and strange parts, 
and a greater host and of more formidable aspect wag 
never seen. And why make along story? The khan, 
with all his people, came to a great and beautiful plain, 
named Tenduc, in Prester John’s country, where he pitch- 
ed his camp, and rejoiced greatly to hear that his enemy 
was coming, because it was an excellent situation for 
iving battle. He sent for his astrologers, who were 
hristian* and Saracen, and required to know which would 
conquer in that, battle, he or his antagonist. The latter 
could tell nothing of the truth ; but the former showed if 
openly ; for they brought before him a cane, cut in the 
middle, and placed the two parts on different sides, and 
wrote the name of Gengis on one, and of Unchan on the 
other, telling him, that when they had made their enchant- 
ment, he whose cane should come above that of the other 
would conquer in battle. He desired that this should be 
shown to him as soon as possible. Then they took up 
the Psaltery, read certain portions, and performed their 
enchantment, when presently the cane on which was the 
* In the edition of Pipino and all the subsequent ones to Ramusio in- 
clusive, no mention is made of the Christians as concerned in this con- 
juration. Supposing these editors clergymen, they might have respect- 
able motives for suppressing facts little honourable to the professors 
this true faith. The text here given, however, being supported by 
the early authorities (the two Paris editious, the Crasve and Pucci), ap- 
pears undéubtefly genuine 
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name of Gengis, without any one touching it, joined the 
other, and mounted above it, and this was witnessed by 
all present. When he saw this, he was greatly rejoiced, 
and seeing that the Christians were men of truth, held 
them always in great honour. Two days after, the ar- . 


‘mies engaged, and it was the greatest battle that ever 


was fought. The slaughter was terrible on both sides; 
but at length Gengis conquered, his enemy was slain in 
the engagement, and he himself became master of all his 
land. From that day he went on conquering many castles 
and provinces, and reigned six years; but, at the end of 
that time, he besieged a fort, named Cangui, where he 
was wounded in the knee by an arrow, and died. This 
was a great misfortune, for he was a brave and wise 
man.* 


XLIV.—On the Khans who reigned after the Death of Gengis. 


After the death of Gengis, the next khan was Cui, the 
third Bacui, the fourth Alton, the fifth Mangou, the sixth 
Kublai,t who is greater and more powerful than all the 


* We are obliged to observe, that the author’s historical information 
does not display the accuracy usually found in his observations and de- 
scriptions. His early account of Gengis exhibits indeed a rude conform- 
ity with the best histories, which do not themselves rest on any very 
assuréd basis. (See p. 43-47.) But his placing the death of that con- 
queror only six years after the conquest of this rival, and thus sixteen 

ears before its real period (in 1226), appears, after all the excuses urged 
y Marsden and Boni, to be most extraordinary. Yet we can scarcely 
doubt that he would use the best means within his reach, and can only 
imfer the gross ignorance which reigned in this splendid court, on sub- 
jects which might have been supposed most deeply to interest it. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that no attempt was made to draw up a written history of 
€ conquerror’s exploits till the time of Ghazan' Khan, whom our trav- 
ellgr visited on his return. A Mongol chief, called Poulad, then took 
sec erainery pains to collect all the traditions on the subject.—Marsden, 


t Our traveller has not redeemed his historical character by this list 
of the great khans, successors of Gengis. He has made five instead o 
the four whom our readers may recollect, Okkoday, Cuyné or Kuyuk, 
Mangou, and Kublai. Two of these five also appear to have been princes 
that never reigned ; so that one is cmitted, There is much appva’ ance, 
however, as if these names had been tampered wth by editor,-*v ith the 
view of accommodating them te precouceive” ideas. Thv3, Bekui, 
French ; Backui, Orusca ; Bacch’a, Fu-c7, becor.es in Rux.v ste Bathyn, 
aepat ying him with Baatu or Bathy, gu well’ krown by. F's invasion of 
Europe. I rather suspect hin, hovve-er, to be Ukkogay oz Oktai, placed 
only by mistake after instead of Fefurn Cuyrné. 4570, Alton, Frers; 
Alcon, Crusca, becomes in Rivers Bar; th Gs yacue Allan, ts 


- 
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rest ; for the other five together had not so much power 
as this Kublai; nay, let me tell you, that all the emperors 
in the world, and all the Christian and Saracen kings, do 
not equal him, as is shown fully jn our book. Now you 
must know that the great lords of the lineage of Gengis 
Khan a e buried in a lofty mountain called Altai, and 
whenever the chief lerds of the Tartars die, if it should 
be a hundred days’ journey distant, they must be convey- 
ed thither to be interred. I will tell you another striking 
wonder ; that when the bedies of the khans are carried 
tu these mountains, the conductors put to the sword all 
the men whom they meet on the road, saying, “‘Go and 
serve the great lord in the other world ;” and they do the 
same to the horses, killing also for that purpose the best 
be has. You must know that whea Mangou died, more 
than 20,000 men were slain, who had been met on the 
road when his body was removed to be buried.* a 
stad 
XLV.—On the Religion, Customs, and Manners of the Tartars. If" 
Now since I have begun speaking of the Tartars, I will? 


tell you many things about them. They abide during’* 
wirter in plains and warm situations, where there e 
abundant herbage for their cattle ; and in summer they: 
retire to cool places on mountains and high valleys, where*? 
water abounds. They have wodden houses covered ‘Witt! 
felt, of a round shape, which they convey with *th@me 
wherever they go; for they have them so well Beeha!”! 
with twigs as to be easily carried. Whenever they tdxé:!é 
down and set up a house, the gate is always placed te! 
the south. They have waggons so well covertd ‘wHhP?? 
black felt, that if it should rain the whole day, no water* 
could reach any thing within; and they are drawn b ; 
"9 985! 


name given elsewhere to Hoolaku, the conqueror of ad. tO 
somewhat suspect the person meant to be Taulai or Tuli, the fathéf’ 10 
Kablai, who never, indeed, reached this supreme power; yet the répdrt, .° 
of his having done so might become popular in the eourt of his phir 2"5!vs 

* The custom of interring the Mongol chiefs at the Altpi‘ aif 


having been dug out of tombs in that region. For the'Greadfuf \ivet 
cre here reported, neither Mr. Marsden nor Count Bohi*HayeWee 

to find any other authority ; but they insist upon that of our traveller 
being sufficient. Considering it, however, as only a hearsay statement 
from such informants, above fifteen years back, I feel inclined to consi- 
der it as vastly exaggerated. In Ramusio the number is only 10,000. 


cont ! 
firmed by the numerous golden ornaments which ee cgi : 
w* “| 


| 
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oxen and camels. On the top they place their wives and 
children ; and I must tell you that the ladies buy, sell, 
and perform all the work necessary for their husbands, 
who do nothing but hunt, hawk, and go to war. They 
live on flesh, milk, and the prodace of hunting. and hke- 
wise on rats of Pharaoh, which are found here in great 
numbers.* They eat also the flesh of camels, dogs, and 
indeed of every kind of animal, and drink mare’s milk. 
They shun the seduction of married females, as a most 
vile and shamefal thing; and the wives are very faithful, 
performing extremely well the business of the household. 
Every man may take as many as he pleases, even to a 
hundred, if he can maintain them; yet they hold the first 
as the principal and most respectable. They scruple not to 
marry their cousins, and if the father dies, the eldest son 
may take all his wives, except his own mother ; he mar- 
ries also the widow of his deceased brother. They cele- 
brate their marriages by great festivals. 

. The Tartars, who believe in a deity of a sublime and 
heavenly nature, burn incense in censers to him, and pray 
that he may preserve them in health of mind and body. 
They have also one called Nacygai, whom they call their 
earthly god, who guards their children, cattle and corn. 
They fashion him of felt and cloth, keep him in their house, 
and pay him great honour and reverence. They make 
for him also a wife and children of cloth, placing the first 
on his left band, and the latter in front. Before eating, 
they take the fat meat and anoint bis mouth with it ; then 
lay bread before the door of his chamber. Having done 
this they say that their god and his family have had their 
share, and sit down to their own meals. I told you that 
they drink mare’s milk, but it is in such a manner that it 
seems white wine, being of an agreeable taste, and called 
chemius.t The wealthy wear rich robes of gold and silk, 


_* These animals are described by Bell and Du Halde as a specion of 
marmot, of a brownish colour, that burrow in the hills of this part of Asia. 
Our traveller identifieg them with the ichneumon, popularly called the 
mouse or rat of Pharaah. The Crasca has poms (apples) of Pharaoh, an 
evident meats: oe pee Latin makes a very strange one, crore 

e rats, and translating faraon i ; i 
+e would ‘lal pect Mim an 

oumiss, 8 well-known fermented preparati mare used 
‘py all the Tartar nations. one aoe oo 
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with varied fars of the ermine, sable, and fox. Their har- 
ness is beautiful and of great value ; their arms are bows, 
swords, and clubs; dut the first is more used than the 
others, because they are excellent archers. On their 
oe they wear armour of buffalo and other very strong 
hides. 

I will tell you the manner in which they maintain jus- 
tice. If aman has stolen an article of little value, they 
give him seven lashes, or seventeen, or twenty-seven, 
going on thus always to three hundred and seven,* and 
many die under them. If he steals a horse or any thing 
else for which he deserves to die, he is cut through the 
middle with a sword; yet if he can pay nine times the 
value of what he has stolen, he is allowed to live. Eve- 
ry lord or other man, who owns oxen or any cattle, makes 
them be marked with his seal, and then allows them to 
feed on the plains or among the mountains ; and whoever 
finds one straying brings it to him whose mark is upon it. 
The sheep and lambs, however, are guarded by a shep- 
herd. Their cattle are all remarkably large, fat, and beaa- 
tiful. They have another wonderful custom which I had 
forgot ; for when two men have one a son, the other a 
daughter, dead at the age of four, they marry them to- 
gether, and represent the union by cards, which they set 
on fire, and when they see the flame and smgke ascend- 
ing, they make great shouts and ran backward and for- 
ward, saying that the dead are going to their children in 
the other world, and are to be husband and wife there. 
They do more, for they paint on cards the similitudes of 
men, horses, cloths, bezants, and harness, then burn them, 
and say that all these things will be possessed by their 
children in the other world. ft 


XLVI.—Qn their Wars, and the Order of their Armies. 


The Tartars are good men-at-arms in battle, capable of 
much endurance ; and they can go through more warlike 
toil than other men. Often, when necessary, one of them 
will remain a month without any food, except the milk of 


* In Ramusin, the numbers are 7, 17, 27, 37, 47, and so on to a hun- 
t Mr. Marsden, p. 219, has quoted from Navarette and Sir John Mal- 


testimonies to the existence of this extraordinary custom in Tar- 
tary and the parts of China bordering on it. 
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a mare and the flesh of animals killed by him in hunting, 
his horse feeding on the grass, without his needing te 
bring barley or straw. He is very obedient to his master, 
and when necessary will remain the whole night armed 
on horseback. They are the men in the world most ca- 
pable of enduring fatigue and trouble, subsisting at the 
least expense, and best fitted for conquering lands and 
kingdoms. They arrange their armies in the following 
manner. When a Tartar lord gocs to war, he has with 
him 100,000 men. He places a chief over every ten, ev- 
ery hundred, every thousand, every ten thousand, so that 
each officer, even the commander of the hundred thou- 
sand, has to deal only with ten persons ; for he gives his 
orders to the chiefs of ten thousand, they to those of one 
thousand, they to those of a hundred; and thas every 
man answers to his captain. The kypdred thousand is 
called a tut, and ten thousand a tomag.*,;, When the ar- 
mies are marching through plains and mountains, they 
send 200 men two days in advance, ‘aleo behind and on 
each side, so that they cannot be attacked by surprise. 
And when they are marching a long way they carry no 
baggage, but merely two large leathern baga, in which 
they put their milk, and a little earthen pot for cooking 
their victuals. They take a small tent, under which they 
remain.during rain. And I tell you also, that when ne- 
cessary they ride full ten days without food, and without 
lighting a fire; but piercing a vein of their horse, they 
drink his blood. They have likewise their milk ¢sed.in- 
toa epee of paste, which, when. about to ugeséHeyatub.. 
till it becomes liquid, and can be dsunk.. 5, Whee tHheyogbln: 
to battle with their enemies, they conguer in. thi, n- 
ner: they apparently betake themeclres "tS sHutieful 
flight, for they have so traine&their horses that they turn 
round and round like dogs.- mind: when they are fleeing 
and hotly pursued, they fight‘ns well as when they face 
the enemy ; for in their swiftest flight. they wheel about 
and discharge their arrows, which kill both men and horses 
of the opposite army, who, when they think their adver- 


* In Ramusio, the tut or tuc is made 100, and the toman 1000. The 
number of 10,000 assigned to the latter, given in the text from the 


French version, is undoubtedly the t cae 915, 
Crusaca omits the toman y correct one Marsden, p, 215. The 
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saries. discomfited and vanquished, fal] themselves one 
after the other. When tne Tartars have thus made a 
great slaughter, they turn and rush on so violently that 
they soon gain a complete triumph. All that I have told 
you here applies to the genuine Tartars; but they are 
now much altered ; those who live in Cathay have adopt- 
ed the manners and customs of the idolaters ; those in the 
Levant imitate the Saracens.* I have said nothing here 
of the mighty acts of the great khan, the sire of all the 
Tartars, nor of his splendid imperial court ; for these won- 
derful things are described elsewhere in this book. But 
let us now rettrn to our route on the great plain where 
we were when we began to speak of their actions. 


XLVII.—On the Plains of Bangu, and the extreme Parts of the North. 


When you depart from Karakorum, and from Altai, 
where the khans are interred, as I have related above, 
you go northwards through a country which is called the 
plain of Bangu, and continues during a journey of forty 
days. The inhabitants, who are called Mecri, and are 
very savage, live on the flesh of animals, chiefly deer, nay 
I assure you that they ride upon these animals. Their 


* The reader who has followed the accqunts of this people given by Car- 
pini and Rubruquis will be able to compare them with that here furnish- 
ed. Theirs is fuller, and drawn from more intimate inspection at atime 
when the inhabitants were more unmixed than they are here stated to 
have become after the conquest of China. Our traveller’s description 
is evidently not copied from them, yet exhibits so close a caincidence as 
is creditable to both parties. They had mentioned that in the field ev- 
ery species of stratagem was studiously resorted to. 6 statement 
here made that they systematically fought flying, though it has passed 
into popular belief, is probably exaggerated. 

Having in the course of this volume heard so much of the Tartars, the 
reader may not be unwilling to learn something of their present state, 
as recently observed by Timkowski ; in whose eyes they appeared to re- 
tain all the habits which might enable them again to overran and deso- 
late the world. They are however, held in subjection by China, and 
their irregular hordes could not now make head against a disciplined 
force. Room is thus left only for the display of their most amiable qual- 
itees: kindness in their familivs,—generosity and hospitality to stran- 

rs. Their tents are still similarly constructed ; milk, with occasion- 
ally a little mutton, continues to be their staple food. They have been 
generally converted to the Shaman superstition, which has gained pos- 
session of nearly all Eastern Asia ; yet they have not the means of cel- 
ebrating its rites with the same pomp as elsewhere. Its priests are as 
usual called in to perform magical cures; but they have introduced 
among this rude race some tincture of books and literature.—Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 205-347 
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custome resemble those of the Tartars, and they are sub- 
ject to the great khan. They have neither corn nor. wine, 
but in summer abundance of beasts and birds for hunting 
and hawking ; though in winter none remain in the coun- 
try on account of the intense cold. After travelling these 
forty days you come to the ocean; and there is found a 
mountain where the peregrine falcons build their nests. 
You must know this place contains neither men nor wo- 
men, nor beasts, nor any birds, except one species, which 
is called barghenlac, on which the hawks feed. They are 
of the size of partridges, have feet like parrots, and tails 
like swallows, and they fly very swiftly. When the great 
khan wishes peregrine falcons, he sends thither for them. 
In an island of that sea, too, are bred the gerfaicons ; and 
I assure you the place is so far north, that the polestar re- 
mains behind, and is seen to the south. Those birds are 
bred on that isle in such abundance, that the great khan 
obtains as many as he pleases ; while others are convey- 
ed to Argon and other lords of the East.* Now that I 
have told you of these northern provinces as far as the 
ocean, let us return to Canpicion. 


XLVIII.—On the great City of Erginul. 


When a man departs ffom that city, he goes five days 
eastward through a country where there are many spirits, 
who are often heard speaking during the night. You then 
find a kingdom called Erginul,t belonging to the great 


* The country here described is evidently the eastern part of Siberia ; 
and though the account is given only from distant hearsay, it is by no 
means incorrect. The dreariness of its aspect, the absence of culture, 
the disappearance in winter of animals, even of the rein-deer, are all 
characteristic features. The shores of the northern ocean in this quar 
ter are very little known to ourselves, but are doubtless as desolate as 
described, and the rocks are likely to be tenanted by pre birds of 
prey. The search after these to gratify the passion for fal y, then 
universal among the Tartar chiefs, was evidently the impulse which led 
to the opening of this route. The henlac cannot be identified ; amd 
it seems scarcely probable that it should be the only bird ; yet we have 
very little means of judging. 

In Ramusio, it is suid that the gerfalcons sent from Europe are not 
conveyed to the great khan, but only to some of the Tartar or other 
chiefs of the East. There is nothing of thie in the early editions. 

_1 Marco, having finished his northern excursion, begins another im a 
different direction, the tracing of which is attended with some difficulty. 
This and the two following districts, however, are expressly mentionad 
by Pétis de la Croix (p. 481) as parts of Tangut, which Gengis held im 


\ 
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khan, and is included in the large province of Tangut. 
There are a good many towns, the chief one bearing the 
game name; and the people are a mixture of Nestorian * 
Christians, idolaters, and Mohammedans.  Procec:ding 
thence south-east, you come into the country of Cathay, 
when you will find in the way a city named Singuy.* 
There are a good many other towns, stil in Tangut, and 
subject to the great khan; and the inhabitants are as 
above described. There are a vast number of wild oxen, 
as large as elephants, and very beautiful,—-their back be- 
ing entirely covered with white and black hair, three palms 
long. These animals are also caught and tamed, when they 
do twice as much work as the common ox.t This coun- 
try, too, produces the best musk in the world, and I will 
describe the animal by which it is supplied. It is small, 
about the size of an antelope, which it resembles in the 
feet and tail, but has a soft thick hair like the stag, no 
horns, only four teeth, two above and two below, three 
inches long and very sharp. It is a beautiful creature ; 
and, on its being taken, there is found a bag between the 
skin and the flesh, containing a bloody imposthume, which, 


subjection ; there can be no doubt, therefore, that these existed and were 
orn nnee the a by whee he Socnue ea moter oP 
poses inul to okonor, but seemingly on no ground, t is- 
tance Seine: as he admits, much greater than here stated, and the direc, 
tion south-south-west, instend of east. The Jesuits’ map exhibits, in 
exactly the position indicated, a place called Nguei-yuen. If we just 
make the not unusual change of the first N into R, the names will sound 
very similar. The Paris Latin has Erguy]; the Italian MS. Firgiuul. 

* Mr. Maraden supposes this to be Si-ning, a well-known station on the 
frontier of China Proper. Boni, however, observes, that from a place 
five days’ journey east of Kan-tcheou, the route thither would be due 
south. He conceives, therefore, with seeming probability, the city here 
mentioned to be Si-ngan, capital of Shen-see. That extensive province, 
stated afterwards to be event ore days’ journey in length, appears here 
correctly described. Its fertility and populousness arg combined with a 
degree of radeness which makes it approximate to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Tartary. Mr. Marsden urges in sapere of his view the state- 
ment of its being still in Tangut ; but as we have already observed, this 
name was then extended as far as the Hoang-ho, and consequently in- 
included Shen-see. ; 

t This is the yak or bos grunniens, having its shoulders and tail cov- 
ered with a profusion of soft black hair; an appendage which must 
augment its apparent size, here somewhat exaggerated. It more prop- 
erly belongs to Thibet ; but Du Halide, in describing Shen-see, intimates 
its occurrence here, by mentioning the number of wild s and the 
manufacture of cow's hair. 
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when the skin is cut through, is drawn out, and forms the 
musk whence issues 80 strong an odour.* In this coun- 
try it is very abundant, and of good quality. The people 
also raise plenty of corn, and engage in merchandise and 
manufactures. The region extends to a journey of full 
twenty-five days. There are pheasants twice as large as 
ours, With tails from seven to ten palms long.t Others 
resemble ours; and there are various birds, with finely 
coloured wings. The people, who are idolators, are fat. 
with small noses, black hair, and no beard unless on the 
chin. The ladies have no hair except on the head, and 
are every way very handsome. ‘The men are voluptu- 
ous, and are authorized by their law and usage to take as 
many wives as they can maintain. If a woman is beau- 
tiful, though of humble birth, a great baron readily es- 
pouses her, giving to her mother such a sum of money as 
may be agreed on. 
XLIX.—On the Province of Egrigaia. 

When a man departs from Erginul, and goes eight days 
eastward, he finds a province of Tangut called Egrigaia,t 
where there are cities and castles, and the chief one is 
named Calacian.6 The people are idolaters; yet there 


* The musk animal also belongs peculiarly to Thibet ; but, like the 
other, appears introduced by Marco im treating of the country where he 
t saw it. It is elsewhere repeatedly mentioned. In Ramusio, the 
ag is said to be formed at the time of full moon ; but this fabulous state- 
ment is not in the early editions. - 

t The fine pheasants of China, with the Jength of their beautiful tails, 
have of late years attracted the attention of Eurape, and adorned its 
menageries.—See Account of China, Edinburgh Cab. Lib. vol. iii. p. 418 

t The traveller, now returning to Erginul, proceeds eastward to the 
place here named, of which Mr. Marsden can find no trace unless in the 
Eighur country ; but this lies in quite a different direction. M. Klaproth 
(Jour. Asiat. vol. xi. p. 63) observes that Hing-tcheou, now Ninghia, the 
residence of the former sovereign of Tangut, was called, in the ma 
of that country, Eyirkiai, which he supposes with great ility to 
be the Egrigaia of our traVeller. In fact, if we take Erginul to be Nguei- 
yuen, we shall find it to be exactly in the specified distance and direction 
from that place. 

§ Marsden suggests that Calacia may be the Cailac of Rubruquis, or 
Cialis of Goez ; which Count. Boni justly rejects as admitted to be at an 
immense distance from the territory here treated of. He suggests, seem- 
ingly on good grounds, Calatu, a place on D’Anville’s map, some distance 
north of Ninghia, and un a branch of the Hoang-ho, in the most north- 
erly part of its course. Our traveller now enters upon a third detached 


itinerary, to illustrate interesting objects adjacent to these of which he 
has been treating. . 
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are three towns held by Nestorian Christians. They are 
subject to the great Tartar; and in this city is made 
cloth of camels’ hair, the most beautiful and valuable in 
the world. There is a kind of wool whence they manu- 
facture very fine white camlets in great quantities. These 
the merchants convey by many routes to Cathay and other 
parts throughout the world. Now let us go to Tenduc, in 
the territory of Prester John. 


L.—On the Province of Tenduc, and of Gog and Magog. 


Tenduc is a province towards the east,* where there 
are cities and castles, and the chief one bears the same 
name. The people belong to the great khan, like all those 
formerly subject to Pregter John. In this province there 
is a king named George, descended from that prince, and 
who indeed enjoys his power. He holds the land under 
the khan, but only a part of that which was possessed by 
his ancestor. J assure you, however, that the khans have 
often given their daughters and female relations to the 
reigning kings of this line. In this province are found 
the stones whence azure is made; they are plentiful and 
good. Camlets, too, are woven of camels’ hair. The 
natives live on cattle and the fruits of the earth, and 
have likewise some merchandise and manufactures. The 
Christians, as already mentioned, are masters of the land ;¢ 
but there are also idolaters and worshippers of Moham- 
med. There is likewise a people called Argon, meaning 
in French Guasmul, that is, mixed of two different races. 


* Tenduc is mentioned by Pétis de la Croix (p. 34) as one of the most 
extended tracts of Karakithay. This name, meaning the Black Cathay, 
belonged to a district occupied by numerous Chinese, who, when their 
country was overrun by the Leao and the Kin, sought new settlements 
in the wilds of a, They filled a long territory to thé south of 
Mongolia and north of Tangut, and Perici § apparently farther east- 
ward than is represented in the map of M. D’Avezac. They introduced 
into this wide region a degree of culture and population to which it was 
before a stranger ; but whieh, amid subsequent revolutions, it has been 
unable to support. It yielded, however, to the arms of Ouang Khan, 
and was incor: d into his dominions ; afterwards, with the others, 
it was atinexed to the empire of Gengis. Mr. Marsden’s idea of any con- 
nexion with the Tungusi eppears quite unfounded. 

ft We have mentioned elsowhere the widely prevailing report of Ouang 
Khan. being a Christian sovereiga, and therefore named Prester John. 
The statement now made tends ta confirm it. We may notice also the 
letter to the Pope from Juan de Monte Cervino, who boasts of having 
beptized the son of Prinen George here mentioned. Marsien, p 244. 
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They are handsomer then the others, more prudent and 
commercial. Know that in this province was the chief 
seat of Preeter John, when he ruled over the Tartars and 
all the surrounding countries ; and this George ia the sixth 
in succession from him. This, too, is the place which we 
in our country call Gog and Magog, but they cal} it Ung 
and Mungul;* and in each province was a different race 
of people,—in Ung were the Gog, and in Mungal dwelt 
the Tartars. : 

When a man rides through that province seven days 
eastward towards Cathay, he finds many cities and cas- 
tles. The inhabitants are Mohammedans, idolaters, and 
Christians; they carry on trade, and manufacture fine 
gilded cloths, called nascist, with various kinds of silk 
cloth, and are subject to the great khan. There is a city 
named Sindacui, with many manufactures of harness and 
trappings necessary for an army. In the mountains of . 
that country is a place named Idifu, where there is a very 
productive silver mine. ‘They have no want of beasts and 
birds for hunting. Now let us depart from this province 
and its cities, and travel thres days, when we shall find a 
town named Cianganor, in which is a fine palace of the 
great khan [already described, p. 121}. 


LI.—On the City of Chanda. ‘ 
Departing from this city, and travelling three days be- 
tween north and north-east, you come to another named 
Chandu,t built by Kublai, the great khan now reigning. 


* Gog and Magog were celebrated in the Middle especially among 
the Saracens, as two mighty giants who held a forti ation ia tie 
north of Asia. The resem of their names to Ung and Mungul, 
with @ corresponding roughness of character, seems 0 he 
the present crude theory respecting their identity. 
t The position of this place seems to admit of no doubt, since Gerbil- 
lon, in 1691, while accompanying the emperor on an exeursion into Mon- 
golia, visited its ruins. He mentions them under the name of Shangtu, 
as those of the country palace of the emperors of the Yuen dynasty, as 
the Chinese termed that founded b Kublai. The position is in latitude 
40° 92’ N. N. E. of Pe-king. 'Gerbillon particularly aotices the great 
abundance of every species of game. Its position must determine tho 
preceding one of Cianganor, from which it is stated to lie three days’ 
sourae onan a en ee with 
y : eing exactly with the description given in Part J. Chap. 
i parry the itinerary dal, every partioular shows the at ae 
Mereden should fix it. on s mere rude résemblence of name, in the Char 
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Here he has built a most magnificent palace. (This, 
too, was formerly described when treating of the mode 
of life and hunting residences of that great monarch, 
p- 118, &c.] 


han-nor, or White Lake, situated, as he admits, at a very great distance. 
M. Ritter (Asien, vol. i. p. 141) suggests the Taal nor, which is indeed 
nearer ; but still more thaa three days distant. It lies, besides, due 
north, instead of south-west, as stated by our traveller, whose authority 
therefore must be entirely thrown aside if we Adopt either of these sup- 
positions. Indeed, I canuot but remark, that Mr. Marsden has been pe- 
culiarly unsuccessful in tracing the positions ‘on this frontier, so that, 
were it not for the aids of Count Boni and M. Klaproth, I should have 
found myself much at a loss. This failure appears to have arisen chiefly 
from his unfortunate habit of supposing himself at liberty, where he 
could find the slightest resemblance in name and description, to suppose 
his author guilty of the most enormous errors as to distance, direction, 
and position. Ina note on one of these chapters he agrees with Forster, 
that “‘ Marco Polo does not point out the situation of his places in the 

order, but goes from one to another just as his fancy leads him.” 
i is hoped however, that reason has now been given for believing that 
most of these alleged mistakes are in fact those of his editors and inter- 
preters. 


PART IIL 


Voyage through the Indian Seas, and Historical Accounts 
of Western Asia. 


Chinese Navigation to India—Description of Japan— ition sent 
thither by Kublai—the Oriental Archipelago ; its Produce of Gold and 
Spices—Visit to Tsiompa—War between the King and Kublai—Ac- 
count of Java—Malacca—aArrival at Sumatra—Voyage round the 
Island—The different Kingdoms—Savages ef the Interior—Produce 
of Palm-toddy, Camphor, Sago—The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
—Ceylon ; its Pearls and Rubies—Superstitious Legends of the Peo- 
ple—Coast of Maabar or Coromandel—Various Customs and Super- 
stitions—Masulipatam ; its fine Cloths—the Diamond Mines—Ma- 
dras and the Legend of St. Thomas—The Bramins and their various 
Orders and Observances—Cail, Coilon; Comari (Cape Comorin)— 
Eli or Dely—Malabar Coast—Dreadful Piracies—Tana and Cambaia 
—Sumnaut (Guzerat)—Mention of Mekran—Polo gives Reports col- 
lected respecting Africa—Socotra ; Whale-fishery—Madagascar ; fab- 
ulous Rumours—Confounded with Southern Atrica—Zanguebar ; why 
considered an Island—Abyssinia ; its Description—Wars with Adel— 
Arabia, Aden, Shaher, Dofar, Kalhat—Return to Ormus—Undertakes 
to relate the Revolutions of Western Asia—Kaidu, Prince of Samar- 
cand—His Wars with Kublai—Exploits of his heroic Daughter—His 
Contest with Argon, Prince of Persia—Various Adventures of Argon, 
who is defeated and made Prisoner, but afterwards raised to the Per- 
sian Throne—His Death—Reigns of Quiacatu and Baidu—The latter 
vanquished by Ghazan, Son to Argon—Tartar Kingdom in Siberia ; 
Dog-sledges ; fine Furs—Region of Obscurity in the North—Russia 
—Black Sea and neighbouring Couttries—-Succession of Tartar Prin- 
ces on the Volga—Great War between Barka and Hoolaku—Another 
between Toctai and Nogai—Conclusion. 


I.—India and the Ships navigating thither. 


Havine deseribed so many inland provinces, | will now 
enter upon India, with the wonderful objects in that re- 
gion. The ships in which the merchants navigate thither 
are made of fir,* with only one deck, but many of them are 


* Mr. Marsden does not believe that timber of this species can be ac- 
cessible to the Chinese shipbuilder. He does not perhaps duly consider, 
that amid the elaborate cultivation, forests are allowed to grow only on 
‘he loftiest mountain-ridges. These, in the south especially, reach quite 
an Alpine height, and must have a cold climate suited to northern trees. 
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divided beneath into sixty compartments, in each of which ) 


@ person can be conveniently accommodated. They have 
one rudder and four masts ; while some have two addition- 
al, which can be put up and taken dowa at pleasure. Many 
of the largest have besides as many as thirteen divisions 
. in the hold, formed of thick planks mortised into each 
other. The object is to guard against accidents which 
may cause the vessel to spring a leak, such as striking on 
a rock or being attacked by a whale. This last circum- 
stance is not unusual ; for during the night the motion of 
the ship through the waves raises a foam that invites the 
hungry animal, which, hoping to find food, rushes vio- 
lently agaist the. hull, and often forces in part of the bot- 
tom. The water entering by the leak, runs.or to the well, 
which is always kept clear ; and the crew, on perceiving 
the occurrence, remove the goods from the inundated divi- 
sion, and the boards are so tight that it cannot pass to 
any other. ‘They then repair the injury and replace the 
articles. The planks are double, fastened with iron nails, 
and plastered without and within, but not secured by 
pitch, of which the people are destitute. They therefore 
take lime, beat it inte fine powder, and mix it with an oil 
from trees, so that it becemes equal te glue. These ves- 
sels carry two hundred mariners, and five or six thousand 
loads of pepper; they are moved by oars, on each of 
which four hands are employed. Every one of them has 
two barks, large enough to carry a thousand loads, and 
forty seamen well armed, who often assist in dragging 
the large ships. Ten small boats are aleo kept for fishing 
and various other services ; two being attached-te each 
bark. When the ships have sailed a year, and stand in 
need of repair, a fresh plank is fastened above the two 
others, then nailed and cemented,* till they sometimes ac- 


The produce is easily conveyed down to the coast by the numerous riv- 
ers and canals.—Historical Account of China (Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary), vol. i. p. 19; vol. ii. pp. 232, 233. 

* The division into compartments completely detached from each other, 
and the use of a coment composed of lime and oil, is still the system 
upon which Chinese junks are constructed. Historical Account of China 

dinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. ii. pp. 239, 240. The mention of 
whales, and of the proceedings in case of a leak, are found only in Ra- 
musio. The advantage stated in the latter case is obvious and impor- 
tant ; but we are not aware of accidents from whales being usual in the 
Chinese Sea. - 

“9 


rd 
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quire a depth of six planks. Having thus décsribed the 
merchant-vessels that go to India, I will tell you of the 
country itself; but first I must mention the many isles in 
this sea lying to the eastward ;. and first, of one named 
Zipangu. 


IL—Island of Zipangu, and Tartar Expedition thither. 


This is a very large island, fifteen hundred miles from 
ithe continent.* The people are fair, handsome, and of 
agreeable manners. They are idolaters, and live quite 
separate, entirely independent of all other nations. Gold 
is very abundant, and no man being allowed to export it, 
while no merchant goes thence to the mainland, the peo- 
ple accumulate a vast amount. But I will give you a 
wonderful account of a very large palace, all covered with 
that metal, as our churches are with lead.. The pavement 
of the chamber, the halls, windows, and every other part, 
have it laid on two inches thick,t so that the riches of 
this palace are incalculable. Here are also red pearls, 
large, and of equal value with the white, with many other 
precious stones.t Kublai, on hearing of this amazing 
wealth, desired to conquer the island, and-sent two of his 
barons with a very large fleet containing warriors, both 
horsemen and on foot. One was named Abatan, the other 
Vonsanicin, both wise and valiant. They sailed from 
Zai-tun and Kin-sai, reached the isle, landed, and took 
possession of the plain and of a ndmber of houses; but 
they had been unable to take any city or castle, when a 
sad misadventure occurred. A mutual jealousy arose 
amongst them, which prevented their acting in any con- 
cert. One day when the north wind blew very strong, the 


* This is evidently Japan. The nearest part of the northern island is 
reckoned by Mr. Marsden (p. 572), rather seemingly too low, at only 500 
miles. Chinese Zi (about a third of a mile) may have been meant; or 
the writer might refer to the most central part of the group. 

+t The extent and productiveness of this empire, with the studied ex- 
clusion of foreigners, are circumstances well known. The gold mines 
are described as very considerable, and monopolized by the sovereign. 
The modern palace is not represented as so richly covered with gold ; 
but authorities, both European and Chinese, state this ornament to have 
been formerly employed much more profusely.—Marsden, pp. 572, 573. 

¢ Count Boni quotes Thunberg and Olivier de Nort, both for the abun- 
dance of pearls in Japan and for their red colour. This tint is observed 
even in a few of those found in Ceylon.—Marsden, p. 573 


o 
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troops expressed to each other apprehensions, that if they 
remained, all the vessels would be wrecked. The whole 
then went on board and set sail. When they had pro- 
ceeded about four miles, they found another small isle, 
on which, the storm being violent, a number sought re- 
tuge. Others could not reach it, many of whom suffered 
shipwreck and perished; but some were preserved and 
sailed for their native country. Those who had landed, 
30,000 in number, Jooked on themselves as dead men, see- 
ing no means of ever escaping; and their anger and grief 
were increased, when they beheld the other ships making 
their way homeward. 

The sovereign and people of the large isle rejoiced 
greatly when they saw the host thus scattered and many 
of them cast apon the islet. As soon as the sea calmed, 
they assembled a great number of ships, sailed thither and 
landed, hoping to capture all those refugees. But when 
the latter saw that their enemies had disembarked, leav- 
ing the vessels unguarded, they skilfully retreated to an- 
other quarter, and continued moving about till they reach- 
ed the ships, and went on board without any opposition. 
They then sailed direct for the principal island, hoisting 
its own standards and ensigns. On seeing these, the pes- 
ple believed their own countrymen had returned, and al- 
lowed them to enter the city. The Tartars, finding it de- 
fended only by old men, soon drove them out, retaining 
the women as slaves. When the king and his warriors 
saw themselves thu’. deceived, and their city captured, 
they were like to die of grief; but they assembled other 
ships, and invested it so closely as to prevent all commu- 
nication. _ The invaders maintained it seven months, and 
planned day and night how they might convey tidings to 
their master of their present condition; but finding this 
impossible, they agreed with the besiegers to surrender, 
securing only their lives.* This took place in the year 
1269. The great khan, however, ordered one of the com- 


* Both in the Chinese and Japanese annals, this expedition is related, 
and represented as having been rendered abortive by disastrous ship- 
wrock. In particulars, however, they differ from each other ; while our 
traveller, having been m China when the news arrived, had the best 
opportunities of gaining information. There is no reason to suppose, 
therefore, that his more detailed account may not be generally cor- 
rect, 
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manders of this host to lose his head, and the other to be 
sent to the isle where he had caused the loss of so many 
men, and there put to death. I have to relate also a very 
wonderful thing, that these two barons took a number of 
persons in a castle of Zipangu, and because they had re- 
fused to surrender, ordered all their heads to be cut off; 
but there were eight on whom they could not execute this 
sentence, beeause these wore consecrated stones in the 
arm between the skin and the flesh,. which so enchanted 
them, that they could not die by steel. They were there- 
fore beaten to death with clubs, and the stones, being ex- 
tracted, were held very precious.* But I must leave this 
matter and go on with the narrative. 


IIL—Idolatry and Cruelty of the Japanese. 


The idolaters of Cathay, of Manji, and of these isles, 
have all a uniform worship; their idols have heads re- 
spectively of the dog, the hog, the sheep, and various other 
animals. Some have a head and four faces, others three 
heads, one in the proper place, and one on each shoulder. 
Certain images have four, ten, and even a thousand hands, 
and these last are held in peculiar reverence. When the 
Ghristians ask them why they form idols in so strange a 
manner, they replhy,—*“ Our ancestors left them to us, and 
we will leave them to our children.”” The actions of 
these beings are so various and diabolical, that they must 
not be mentioned in this book, because it would be a wick- 
ed thing in Christians to read them.t I shall only men- 
tion, that any idolater of these isles, when he captures 
an enemy, who cannot procure a ransom in money, in- 
vites his friends, who cook and eat the prisoner,t reck- 


* The delusion of supposing rendered invulnerable by the 
use of amulets, is stated by Mr. Maraden (p. 575) to be common in the 
oriental islands ; and an instance is mentioned when the Portuguese were 
imposed upon by it. 

The religion of Boodh, long the moat popular in China, has aleo 
been extensively diffused through Japan, go that the superstitions of the 
two countries are correctly represented as similar. The deformed and 
multiform idols, either native or introduced from India, are also com- 
mon. Thanberg mentions many in the temples at Miaco, each brand- 
ishing from twenty to forty-six arms 

4 This report, though probably quite unfounded, is not unlikely to 
neve arisen during the imbittered war waged between the Tartars and 
Japanese. 
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oning his‘flesh the most delicate food that can be ob- 
tained. 


IV.—Sea of China, and numerous Islands.* - 


You must know, that the gulf containing this island is 
called that of Zin, meaning in their language the sea op- 
posite to Manji. According to skilful and intelligent mari- 
ners, who have made the voyage, it contains 7448 isles, 
mostly inhabited. In all these there grows no tree which 
is not agreeably fragrant, and also useful, being equal or 
superior in size to the lignum aloes. They produce also 
many and various spices, including pepper white like 
snow, as well as the black. They yield also much gold, 
and various other wonderful and costly productions ;t but 
they are very distant and difficult to reach. The mari- 
ners of Zai-tun and Kin-sai, who visit them, gain indeed 
great profits ; but they spend a year on the voyage, going 
in winter, and returning in the summer; for the wind in 
these seasons blows only from two different quarters, one 
of which carries them thither, and the other brings them 
back.t But this country is immensely distant from In- 
dia. You may observe, too, that though the sea be call- 
ed Zin, it is really the ocean, just as we say the sea of 
England, the sea of Rochelle. The great khan has no 


* Ramusio begins this chapter thus: ‘‘ Departing from the port of 
Zai-tun, and sailing a westerly course inclining to the south, for 1500 
miles, you pass the gulf named Keinan, tne navigation along the north- 
ern shore of which occupies two months. It bounds the southern pdrt 
of Manji, and then approaches the countries of Arica, Toloman, aud many 
others already mentioned.” Mr. Marsden admits that the period of two 
mouths is too lange, and that the numerous and distant coasts mention- 
ed in the chapter are improperly stated as within the gulf, whereas they 
evidently include alt those belonging to the Indian archipelago. Neither 
of these errors appears in our text, taken from the early editions. The 
mention, however, of Keinan (evidently Hai-nan) shows some kind of 
informatioa in the person who inserted the passage in Ramusio. 

t The number stated is doubtless fanciful and exaggerated ; yet when 
we consider the various groups composing the oriental archipelago,— 
many consisting of numerous islets, the whole amount must be very 
great. They are, as here justly noticed, productive beyond any other 
part of the world in aromatic and odoriferous plants, also very rich in gold. 

} The distance would not be very formidable toa British mariner, but 
is otherwise to the rader Chinese navigator ; while this sea, too, is tem- 
pestuons and dangerous. The junks still perform only one voyage in 
the year ; and, as here correctly stated, sailin the winter with the north- 
ae nage and return in summer with the south-west one.— Murs- 

en, p. 582. 
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power over these ielands.* Now let us return to Zai-tun, 
and resume our narrative. 


V.—Of Cianba, and Expedition thither. 


On leaving that port, and sailing west and somewhat 
south-west 1500 miles, you reach a country named Cian- 
ba,t which is very rich and extensive. The people are 
idolaters, have a language of their own, and a king, who 
pays tribute to the great khan, but only in fine elephants 
peculiar to the country. That monarch, seeking to sub- 
due him, sent, in 1278, one of his barons with many men, 
horse and foot, who began to lay waste the country. The 
sovereign, who was very aged and much afraid of such 
powerful warriors, did not venture to engage them on the 
open plain, remaining secure in strong cities and fortress- 
es ; but allthe lands and houses were wasted and destroy- 
ed. Grieved at the desolation of the territory, he sent mes- 
sengers, who said to the great khan, “ Sir, the king of Cian- 
ba salutes you as his liege lord, and states himself to be a 
man of great age, who has long preserved his kingdom in 
peace. He offers to be your vassal, and pay a liberal tribute 
in elephants, and beseeches that your baron and army will 
cease to ravage his kingdom.” The khan, having heard 
this message, took pity upon him, and ordered his gene- 
ral to withdraw, and conquer another country; and he 
has ever since received this tribute of the largest and 
most beautiful elephants.{ In this kingdom, no handsome 
girl can be married till the king sees her, when, if pleased, 
he takes her to wife; otherwise, he gives her money, 
with which she can be married to a nobleman. In 1285, 


* The object seems here to be, to distinguish the ocean and its branch- 
es from a co lake or enclosed sea, like the Caspian. In Ramusio we 
have the Egean Sea, instead of that of Rochelle. 

{t Ziamba, Ramusio. This is evidently Tsiompa, called also Ciam- 
pa, @ maritime country between Cochin-china, aud Camboia, and which. 
projecting beyond the former, terminates the deep gulf of which itself, 

onquin, and Southern China, are the ‘boundaries. ~ 

¢ It is sufficiently evident, even from our author’s narrative, which 
was doubtless that current at the court of Kublai, that the issue of thie 
expedition was the reverse of triumphant, and that the emperor granted 
such lenient terms solely because he could not push hie demands far- 
ther. It appears by Chinese history, that the war was still more disas- 
trous than is here represented, their army being closely hemmed in, and 
with difficulty effecting its retreat.—Maraden, p. 588. In the Crusca 
MS. the tribute is said to have consisted of twenty elephants. 
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when I, Marco Polo, was there, the king had 326 sons 
and daughters, of whom 150 were men that could carry 
arms. Besides elephants, the country abounds in lignum 
aloes, and the wood called ebony,* which is very black, 
used in making chess-boards and writing-desks. I now 
proceed to a great island named Java. 


Vit.—The Island of Java. 


Departing from Cianba, and going south and south-east 
1500 miles, you come tothis island. Good mariners, who 
know it intimately, describe it as the largest in the world, 
with a circuit of more than 3000 miles. The people are 
subject to a powerful king, are idolaters, and pay no trib- 
ute to any other prince. The territory is very rich, yield- 
ing pepper, nutmegs, galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the 
richest of spices. Many merchants from Zai-tun and 
Manji come and carry on a great and profitable traffic. 
Its treasure also is so immense, that it can scarcely he 
estimated.t On account of the long and difficult naviga- 
tion, the great khan never could acquire dominion over it. 


VIl.—Kingdom of Lochac. 


Leaving this island, and sailing between south and 
south-west 700 miles, you find two isles, a large and a 
small, called Sondur and Condur.{ Departing thence, and 


* ee abound in all the countries between India and China, 
and Mr. Marsden quotes the Flora cochin-chinensis for the copious sup- 
ply of ebony, and ite adaptation to ornamental furniture. 

t The dimensions here assigned are much greater than those of Java 
Proper ; whence Zurla contends that Borneo is the island described ; but 
Count Boni seems to state sufficient reasons against this opinion. Tine 
cline, however decidedly to concur with a suggestion slightly made by 
Mr. Marsden, that the great Java of our traveller included both these 
islands. It is impossible otherwise to make even an agai to the di- 
wensions here stated, and the calling Sumatra Little Java would be pre- 
posterous. It isalso very unlikely that he should have omitted all men- 
ton of Borneo, which lay so completely in his way. The pepper and 
other spices were evidently procured in Java Proper, including indeed, 
several that are raised in the Moluccas and other islands to the east- 
ward ; but Java has always been the chief mart, where the Chinese ap- 
parently found them assorted for sale. The great abundance of gold 
(meant by treasure) could only be found in Borneo. 

These appear evidently to be Pulo Condore, a small group off the 
coast of Camboia, and a common rendezvous of vessels navigating these 
seas. But there is an extraordinary error in the direction S.S.W., which, 
instead of bringing a ship from Java hither, would carry it into the heart 
of the Southern Ocean. It ia found alike in the earliest editions and in 
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going south-east still 500 miles, you find a very extensive 
province named Lochac.* ‘The people are subject only 
to a native king, are idolaters, with languages of their 
own. They are tributary to no power, being so situated 
that no invader can reach their land ; otherwise it would 
soon be subdued by the great khan. Brazil-wood is in 
abundance, and gold in almost incredible quantities. There 
are tlephants and other animals for hunting; and from 
this place is derived all the porcelain that is circulated as 
money through the provinces now described. Ihave only 
to add, that the country is difficult to reach ; the king him- 
self does not wish to be visited by strangers, and thus no 
one knows his treasure and condition.t 


Ramusio. The Basle gives no direction ; and Muller, intimatiug no dif- 
ference,. seems to imply the same in the Berlin MS. of Pipino ; bat I sus- 
pect the learned editor has neglected the collation, as the Museum MS. 
and the printed edition agree in making it south-west. I have nodoubt 
Mr. Marsden points out the real cause. Java was not in the line of the 
voyage, but described, as indeed is pretty distinctly intimated, from the 
report of mariners at Tsiompa. Having given the description, he re- 
turns to that country and reports the trip thence to Pulo Condore, which 
is exactly in the direction of south-west. In Pipino, both MS. and 
poe the expression is: ‘‘ Dimissa insula Java ;” which can quite 

ar the sense, “ Ceasing to treat of ;” and probably a term of this im- 
port was in the original, which the other copyists and translators have 
misunderstood, and made it to imply aeperiire from, &c. 

* The distance in Ramusio is fifty miles ; and Mr. Marsden concludes 
that it must be Camboia, the capital of which is by an early writer call- 
ed Loech. But all the best editions,—the French, Paris Latin, Crusca, 
Pucci, and Pipino, make the distance 500 miles, so that the country 
reached must be the eastern coast of what is now termed Malacca. 
There is, however, the great error of making the direction south-caet 
instead of south-west ; and this is common to the early editions and to 
Ramusio. It is probably a mistake in copying bad manuecript. Sceloc 
and Garbin sound ‘very unlike ; yet the number of letters is.the same; a 
bad G might be mistaken for S, and 5 for/. Gryneus, who gives no di- 
Yection in the preceding route, states here the right one, south-west. It 
is the same in the Freneh edition of 1556 The learned editor of the 
Novus Orbis might, from-other information, perceive this mistake. Pi- 
pmo, too, having mede the reute tothe twoisiands south-west, intimates 

ere its continuance (uétra@ ques ad quingenta milliaria eat Lorach). 
This correctness of the middle editions, while both the early and late 
mes are erroneous, appears curious. Pipino translated at a time when 
ne might have access to excellent MSS.; and being a learned man, 
might interpret them better than the other copyists or translators. 

f This country, as above observed, must have been the eastern coast 
of Malacca, which the Malays had only recently reached, and not yet 

iven their name. It is difficult to find one resembling Lochac, unless 
it be in Ligor, the seat formerly of a t trade ; ch and g being always 
interchanged. The coast is still little knewn or frequented, and from 
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Vill.—Pentam and other Islands. 


When a man goes 500 miles southward from Lochac, 
he finds an island name Pentam, very wild, all covered 
with odoriferous woods. Thence he navigates between 
these two islands about sixty miles, drawing only four 
paces of water, so that large vessels in the passage must 
remove their rudder. He then goes on south-east about 
thirty miles, and reaches an island also named Pentam, 
with the noble and rich city Malauir, having much traf. 
fic in spices and other articles. The people have a king 
and languages of their own.* 


IX.—Island of Little Java (Sumatra.) 

Departing from Pentam, and going 130 miles south- 
east, you find the island of Java the Lesser; but notwith- 
standing this title, it is above two thousand miles in cir- 
cuit, with eight kingdoms, and the same number of crown- 
ed sovereigns.t I will tell you the whole truth about it. 


the same causes, being out of the common route of navigation, and the 
people very rude. Gold dust is mentioned as an export all its ha- 
vens. Elephants’ teeth are also noticed, and timber is tiful (Mil- 
burn’s Oriental Comnierce, vol. ii. p. 320-341). The only mistake ap- 
pears to be about the shells used for money, (cowries), which are found 
on the adjacent coast of Borneo; but perhaps a quantity of imported 
ones had been here seen. The words ‘for money” are wanting in the 
Brae ey an omission, as the Crusca hasthem. Ramusio men- 
tions ‘a fruit called berchi, in size resembling a lemon, and of delieious 
favour.” This is wanting in the early editions, and Mr. Marsden can- 
not find any confirmation of it; generally, however, the fruits of the 
country are said to be good. bf, 

. * The ri Saag in this chapter is intricate ; yet I think it may be 
traced. The 500 miles is evidently along the coast of Malacca, ter- 
minating at the island of Bintang. e next 60 must then have been 
throwgh the Straits of Siacapore, which Mr. Horsburgh (vol. ii, p, 177- 
182) describes as difficult, and in many parts very shallow, He might 
then come to the island of Pantjoor, adjacent to Sumatra, and which he 
also names Pentam. Possibly, however, it might be Batang, and the 30 
miles be along its south-western coast. We have seen our author's fond- 
ness for identifying names that are at all similar. Ramusio’s text is here 
very defective and confused, rendering it impossible for Mr. Marsden to 
form any idee of the course. He makes the 60 miles south-east, and the 
90 without direction; and he has nothing to show that there are two 


entams. 
. t The name of Lesser Java is evidently given, though it is admitted 
with no strict propriety, te the yisland of Sumatra. Its extent, its 


ucts, its people, are described with very great correctness. The 

al- details are more difficult to trace, as the author has given neither 
distances nor directions, names are much altered, and its turbulent little 
kingdoms are liable to such ae revolutions, that the most poweyful 
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The people are idolaters. and each nation has a language ~ 


of its own. There is a very great abundance of treasure 
and costly spices, as well as of lignum aloes and many 
other woods unknown in our country. What will appear 
very wonderful is, that this isle lies so far south, that the 
north star is never seen. Now I will tell you of each 
kingdom by itself. 


X.—Kingdom of Ferlech. 


In that of Ferlech are Saracen merchants, who come 
with their vessels, and have converted the people to the 
law of Mohammed ; but only in the city, for those in the 
mountains live like brutes, eating the flesh of men and 
of the vilest animals. They worship various objects, par- 
ticularly the first thing they meet after rising in the morn- 
ing.* 


XI.—Kingdom of Basman. 


Leaving Ferlech, you enter Basman, a kingdom by 
itself, whose people have a language of their own, and 


im one age ceases to exist in another. Yet I cannot but wonder that Mr. 
Marsdez ‘p. 600) should pass a general censure against our traveller's 
des*ript:on, and prefer to it the meagre one of Barbosa. I am convinced, 
however, that the learned editor has misconceived the whole scope of this 
voyage, which he supposes to have been through the Straits of Malacea, 
and along the northern coast of the island. It appears to me, on the 
corftrary, that they went through the Straits of Sunda, and then along 
the western side. This was, no doubt, a circuitous route; yet many 
motives might bias them. It appears from Mr. Horsburg (vol. ii. p. 139) 
that the Malacca channel is dangerous to those unacquainted with it, as 
the Chinese were. Knowing the island evidently by way of Java, the 
might prefer the route familiar tothem. We find them setting out with 
& course uf 130 miles in the best editions, and 100 in others, to the seuth- 
east ; ast aberration from a track lying due north-west thro 

the Malacca channel. One or two errors of direction have been Jately 
observed ; but these are rare, and the versions in that case differ; but 
bere they all agree. Other and perhaps more decided proofs will be 
developed in examining the details. 

* Mr. Marsden, observing that the Arabs convert the Malay p into f, 
considers this place as Perlak, at the north-eastern point of the island. 
Yet Tanjong Perlak is merely Diamond Point, nor is there any record 
ot'a kingdom or even city bearing the name. Our views would place it 
about the middle of the eastern coast, particularly in the kingdom of 
Siak, and the name is not very unlike, though certainly with no striking 
resemblance. The cannibals are the Battas, inhabiting the interior of 
the country, and who have always borne that reputation. The Saracen 
religion was about this time established in Malacca, and was therefore 
very likely to have partially made its way into Sumatra.—Marade’s 
Wistory, pp 261, 262. 
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live without law, like beasts.* They own the supremacy 
of the khan, but pay him no tribute, because the great 
distance prevents his troops from reaching them; yet 
they sometimes make him a present of strange objects. 
Here are wild elephants, and unicorns not much smaller, 
being double the size of a buffalo. They have a large 
black horn in the middle of the forehead, and beneath the 
tongue sharp prickles, which can inflict severe wounds. 
Their heads resemble that of the wild boar, yet they carry 
them bent to the earth. They are very ugly, and fond of 
wallowing among mire.t It is not true, as asserted 
among us, that they allow themselves to be taken by a 
virgin, but quite the contrary. There are here good and 
serviceable falcons, black like crows: also a prodigious 
number of monkeys of various forms and habits. But 
you must know that those who bring the little men from 
India practice a great deception. I assure you the fig- 
ures to which they give that name are manufactured in 
this island in the following manner :—There is a species 
of small monkey, with a face resembling the human, 
which they catch, skin, and shave off aJl the hair except 
on the beard and chin; having then moulded them into a 
human semblance, they dry and preserve them with cam- 
phor and other articles. But it is a gross deception ; for 
neither in India, nor in any other country, however sav- 
age, are there men so small as these pretended ones.t 
Now let us tell of a kingdom called Samara. 


* Mr. Marsden finds this kingdom in Pasé, formerly called Pacem, a 
short distance west of Diamond Point. Count Boni, urging that the 
sovereignties could not well be so crowded together, supposes Pasaman 
to be on the western coast. Our views would point to Pasaumah, in the 
interior from Palembang, near indeed to the western coast, yet commu- 
nicating by a large river with the eastern, to which its power, formerly 
greater, may at this time have extended. On the whole, there is cer- 
tainly nothing decisive in these two stations ; but perhape the next may 
be otherwise. : : 

t The rhinoceros, an animal then probaly unknown in Europe, is here 
described with considerable accuracy. We may observe, that the south- 
ern part of the east coast, where we suppose our traveller now to be, is 
described on Mr. Marsden’s map as fenny, and subject to inundation ; 
the sitnation best fitted for this animal, which would be out of place 
amid the mountainous tracty in the north.. 

{ We have here a curious mention of a fraud practised on our ignorant 
ancestors. The belief of a nation of pigmies in the east was prevalent 
in that age, and is countenanced in the travels of Oderic and Mandeville. 
The former describes them on report ; the latter avers that he saw them. 


v 


eo 
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XII.—Kingdom of Samara. 

When a man departs from Basman, he finds the king- 
dom of Samara, in which I myself, Marco Polo, remained 
five months, because the bad weather did not allow us to 
sail. Here neither the north star nor the constellation 
of the Greater Bear appeared. The people are savage 
idolaters, governed by a rich and powerful king, and own- 
ing a nominal submission to the great khan. During our 
stay, we landed and erected castles of wood and twigs 
where we remained through the fear of these wicked 
men, who eat their fellow-creatures.* The best fishes in 
the world are found here. The people have no wheat, 
living on rice ; and they make no wine. You must know 
there is a kind of tree, of which they cut a branch, and 
place a pot beneath, when, during the night, the vessel 
is filled, and very good wine is thus produced, both red 


The hante, it appears, took advantage of this delusion, by prepering 
and selling, probably at high prices, specimens of this pretended variety 

mankind. Our traveller's good sense and accurate observation ena- 
bled him te expose the trick. 

* Mr. Marsden considers this place as Sama-langa, a port on the nor 
thern coast, and Count Boni appears to acquiesce. I am convinced, on 
the contrary, that it is the Bay of Samangka (Samanta, Horsburg), at 
the southern extremity; and thie position, it is apprehended, forms a 
main key of the voyage. It is mentioned that not only the north ster, 
but those of the Wain or Greater Bear had becomte invisible. This last 
could not be strictly true, but of course they were seen more partially 
the farther south he went. At all events, the disappearance of these 
northern stars is noticed more emphatically, and as taking place to a 
greater extent, than in the middle part of the island, opposite the Straits 
of Sincapore. Does not this imply that he was now on the southern 
coast, in about 5° S. lat., not on its opposite one, above 10° northward ? 
Again, in turning the western point of thie bay, he would come upon 
the ocean and encounter in all its force the north-weet monsoon, which, 
from October td April blows with great violence, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning (Horsburgh, p. 47). If they arrived at the beginning 
of this period, the detention is easily accounted for. But this monsoon 
blows chiefly south of the equator ; indeed, both Mr. Horeburgh (Introd. 
p. 4) and Mr. Wright (Nautical Directory, p. 17) consider its range as 
not extending beyond 12° S. and 4° N. lat. It could not therefore reach 
the northern coast of thie great island, though stated to blow with pecu- 
liar force on the western. Mr. Marsden (History of Sumatra, p. 297) 
describes .he shores of this bay as occupied by 2 ferocious peeple named 
Orangabung who had been the terror of all their neighbours till lately, 
when their villages were destroyed. The Crusca gives the name Sa- 
marcha, which comes still nearer to Samara. ‘There is thus a concur 
rence of circumstances showing this to have been the port described, 
a consequently, the expedition to have passed through the Straits of 

unda. 
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and white. The tree resembles a small date-palm, with 
four branches, and when it ceases to give. out more wine, - 
they water its root, which causes it to produce again.* 
They have great quantities of very large Indian nuts, and 
eat all kinds of flesh, good and bad. Now let us tell you 
of a kingdom whieh is named Dagroian. 


XTL.—Kingdom of Dagroian. 


This kingdom has a language of its own ; the péople are 
very savage, subject to'a king, but owning the supremacy 
of the great khan.t They are savage idolaters, and have 
the following very bad custom :—When a man falls sick, 
his relations send for the magicians, and inquire if he will 
recover, as these deceivers profess to know, by their en- 
chantments and idols, whether he will live or die. In the 
latter case, the friends send fer persons who place some- 
thing over his mouth, by which he is suffocated. They 
then cook the body, and all the kinsmen come and eat his 
flesh, taking care not to leave the smallest portion : which 
they believe would breed worms, and thus seriously afflict 
the soul of the deceased. They next collect the bones, 
and place them in a large and beautiful chest, which they 
carry to caverns in the mountains, beyond the reach of 
wild beasts or any other injury. When they take any. 
man belonging to another country, who cannot redeem 
himself, they kill and eat him in like manner. This is a 
very bad practice.t I must now, however, tell you some- 
thing of Lambri. 


* Mr. Marsden (History, p. 88) mentions palm-trees, of several species 
from which the natives, in the manner described, extract the liquor calle 
to@dy, which in a few hours ferments and becomes intoxicating. The 
cocoa: nut, mentioned in the following sentence, is equally pene ul. 

ft Dragoyan, Ramusio.—Mr. Marsden supposes this to be Indragiri, on 
the eastern coast. On the contrary, we look to the western, where the 
name most similar appears to be Ayer Aje (Ayer Rajah or Indrapour, 
ae”) in about 29 S. lat., and near the highest mountains of the 
island. 

t Mr. Marsden has been able to find no confirmation of this peculiarly 
barbarous custom. The Battas, however, a numerous people in the in 
terior, are believed to eat the flesh, not only of their enemies, but r 
condemned criminals. It appears also (Marsden's Sumatra, p. 388), th 
at the death of relations, a great feast is held, and numerous anima 
killed, the blood of which is partially sprinkled over the coffin. A ground 
work is thus afforded, which a credulous fancy might work up into tt 
story here narrated. 
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XIV.—Kingdom of Lambri. 

Lambri is a kingdom having a sovereign of its own, 
who owns the supremacy of the khan. The people are all 
idolaters ; they have a great abundance of camphor and 
other spices ; likewise brazil-wood.* This they sow, and 
when it has grown to a little twig, they transplant it to 
another place, and at the end of three years root it up.t 
We brought some of this seed to Venice, but it did not 
spring at all on account of the cold. I will tell you another 
very wonderful thing; for there are men in this kingdom 
who have tails like dogs, larger than a palm, and who are 
covered with hair. They remain in the mountains, never 
visiting the towns.t There are unicorns, with various 
beasts and birds for hunting. Now let us depart and tell 
you of Fansur. , 


* Mr. Marsden proceeds on the supposition of this being Jambi, on the 
eastern coast, yet repeatedly admitting that it has no correspondence 
except the imperfect one of name. He himself alludes to what we must 
agreé with Count Boni in cunsidering the real site. De Barros, the early 
historian of the Portuguese conquests, gives a list of kingdoms in their 
order: Daya, Lambri, Achem, and others. The first and last of these 
being at the north-west extremity of the island, Lambri must be in the 
same quarter. It might seem, indeed, to be between them; but the hie- 
torian concludes thus: ‘‘ Barros, Quinchel, and Mancopa, which falls 
upon Lambri, which ts near to Daya, the first that we named.” This 
distinctly implies that Lambri was more distant than Acheen, and hence 
farther south than Daya. Accordingly, in about 4°N. lat. Delisle’s map 
has, in conspicuous characters, Labou. Mr. Marsden has here, Nalabu, 
which he describes (History, p. 185-188) as the seat of a considerable 
trade. Mr. J. Arrowsmith has it Analaboo ; still evidently the same with 
the Labou of Delisle, and, as I apprehend, the Lambri of De Barros and 
our traveller. Now his fleet was here, since, in the chapter after next, 
it is mentioned as thence finally setting sail. This is surely a strong 
confirmation of the voyage being along the western coast ; for had their 
tedious detention been on the northern, it was little likely they should 
then sail 100 miles southward, without any object, and merely to return. 

+t Ramusio represents this process as taking place with another vege- 
table resembling the brazil-wood, which Mr. Marsden conjectures tu be 
indigo. Our text, taken from the early editions, makes the plantation 
to be of the Brazil itself. ‘Indigo is afterwards described under its own 
name. 

t It is rather mortifying, after Marco had repelled one fable of this 
description, that he should have given heed to another so similar. Mr. 
Marsden mentions reports he had heard of savage men covered with long 
hair, and shunning al] communication with the other inhabitants. I can- 
not help thinking it very probable, that the orang-outang or pongo of 
Borneo may lurk in some wild mountainous recesses of this adjacent 
island. Count Boni mentions, that Carletti, whose travels he had seen 
in MS., states his having heard a story exactly similar to this from his 
Chinese pilots. 
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XV.—Kingdom of Fansur. 


The people of Fansur are idolaters, have a king, and 
nominally acknowledge the great khan. Here grows the 
best canfara fansuri, which is much more valued than any 
other ; indeed it sells for its weight in gold.* Wine is 
drawn from trees, in the manner described above: anoth- 
er wonder is, that, in this province, meal is obtained from 
them. These are large, the bark thin, and the interior all 
fall of meal. The inhabitants take it out, and make a 
very good paste, of which we often ate.t Having told 
you of the kingdoms in this part of the isle, J will say noth- 
ing of the two others, because we did not visit them. I 
will now, therefore, go to another small island called Gav- 
enispola.t 

XVI.—Islands of Necuveran and Augaman (Nicobar and Andaman.) 


Departing from Java and the kingdom of Lambri, and 
travelling northward about 150 miles, you find two islands, 


* Facfur, Piptno. Fanfur, Ramusio. Mr. Marsden supposes this to 
be Kampar, on the eastern coast, in which the Italian editor seems to 
acquiesce. I cannot but think the real site perfectly evident, though in 
a very different quarter; for it must be the district which yields that 
very fine camphor, for which the island is celebrated, bearing twenty 
times the price of that of Japan. This is completely ascertained to be 
in the interior from Barus or Baroos, on the western coast, whence it is 
called over the east Camphor-Barus (Crawford’s Indian Archipelago, 
vol. i. p. 517). The very similar expreasion in the text seems to show 
that the two places, though with names somewhat dissimilar, are in fact 
the same. Count Boni quotes from Abulfeda the notice of Fansur as 
distinguished for this article, named Fansurensis. According to Cap- 
tain Low, it is found 250 miles N. from Ayer Bongey, on the western 
soast only, being scarcely ever seen on the opposite side of the moun- 
tains (Journal! Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 45). It will be observed 
that the fleet had sailed on to Lambri, whence in the next chapter we 
shall see it departing It was therefore by a detached excursion, or by 
diligent inquiry, that Marco gained his information respecting this im- 
portant seat of commerce. 

t Thisis manifestly the sago, a food now well known and valued in 
Europe. Ramusio has a passage stating that the woud is as hard as iron, 
and sinks when thrown into water ; that it is capable of being split evenly 
from one end to the other, like the bamboo ; that the natives make it into 
lances, which, when hardened in the fire, are superior to those of iron. 
This Mr. Marsden observes to be quite an erroneous statement, as applied 
to the sago, being applicable only to a palm of a quite different species. 
There is not the least trace in the early editions of such a paragraph, 
which has evidently been interpolated by some inaccurate observer. 

t In the Crusca, Nentspola. It is curious that this island is never 

in mentioned, and occurs only in it and the French edition. Couns 
i suggests that it may be Pulowav. 
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one of which is called Necuveran.* The people have ne 
king, and live like brutes, both men and women going 
quite naked. They are idolaters, and have forests of 
noble and valuable trees ; among which are sandal-wood, 
the Indian nut, clove, brazil, and many others. 

Angaman is a very large island, without a king ; the 
people idolaters, resembling savage beasts ; indeed they 
are a most extraordinary race, having a head, teeth, and 
jaws like those of a mastiff dog. They are very cruel, 
and eat all the men of every other nation whom they can 
seize.t They have great abundance and variety of spices, 
with fruits different from ours, but live chiefly on flesh and 
milk. Having told of these various people, I will now 
mention another island. 


XVII.—Island of Seilan. 


‘When you depart from Angaman, and sail about a thou- 
sand miles westward, a little to the south, you reach the 
island of Seilan,t the very best of its size in the world. 
It is 2400 miles in circuit ; yet I must tell you that an- 
ciently it was larger, being 3600, as appears by the old 

maps of the mariners on that sea ;.but the north wind 
blows with such violence, that a great part has been car- 
ried away by the water. The people have a king called 


* In Ramusio, it is added :—‘ The other Angaman.” This is evidently 
interpolated by some one who was ignorant of the latter being too distant 
to admit of its being the island meant, which is evidently another of the 
Nicobur group plainly designated under the name of Necuveran: The 
rude yet harmless character of the people, and the noble trees’ with 
which the soil is clothed, are fully confirmed by good subsequent author- 
ities. 

t The group of the Andamans is here manifestly pointed out. All 
accounts agree as to the ferocious and intractable disposition of the in~ 
habitants; Mr. Colebrook considers them as perhaps the least civilized 
race in the world. It is even strongly reported, though seemingly not 
proved, that they are guilty of cannibalism. The resemblance to the 
canine race is too strongly eae they belong to that of the Papuas 
or oriental negroes, whose generally deformed visage, with a projection 
in the lower part of the face, gives a considerable similarity to the ani- 
mal mentioned. 

t This is evidently the well known island of Ceylon, and both the dis- 
tance and direction are here extremely correct. 

4 The maps of Ptolemy, to which the Arab navigators were accus- 
tomed to pay great regard, represent the island of Taprobane under very 
exaggerated dimensions. panaine these erroneous, yet not willing te 
believe him mistaken, they probably reconciled the ‘difference by the an- 
founded theory stated in the text. 
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Sendemain, and are tributary to none ; they are idolaters, 
and go quite naked, except a small covering round the 
middle. They have no grain but rice, living on it and on 
flesh. J will now describe the most precious thing in the 
world ; for here are noble and beautiful rubies, which can 
be procured nowhere else ; also the sapphire, the topaz, 
the amethyst, and various other precious stones. The 
king has the most beautiful ruby that ever was or can be 
in the whole world. It is the most splendid object on 
earth, and seems to glow like fire; it is of such value as 
money could scarcely purchase.* The great khan sent 
his messengers to him, wishing to buy it, and offering the 
value of a city. The monarch replied, that he had re- 
ceived it from his ancestors, and would for no earthly 
consideration part with it. The people are not men-at- 
arms, but unwarlike and cowardly; when they need sol- 
diers in war, they send for those of another country, com- 
monly for Saracens. 


XVII.—Origin of the Boodhist Religion in Seilan.} 

I have also to tell you that in this island there is a great 
mountain, of which the rocks are so broken that it can be 
ascended only by chains of iron suspended, whereby men 
may mount to the summit. Here, according to the Sara- 
eens, is the monument of Adam our first father ;} but the 
idolaters consider it as that of Sergamon Borcam. They 
describe this last.as the first man whose image they wor- 
shipped, and as-the best that ever lived it their country. 
He was son ‘to a great, rich, and powerful king, yet re- 
fused to succeed to the throne, or to attend to any worldly 


* Ceylon is described as peculiarly distinguished for the number an7 
variety of its precious stones, but not, as our traveler represents, for 
their excellence. Rubies are particularly mentioned in the foremost 
place, and though they are usually amall (Milburn, vol. ii. p. 360), there 
seems no improbability of same one very fine specimen having been found. 
Count Boni refers to a notice of the present one in Haithon’s History of 
Armenia, ch. vi., a good and quite independent authority. 

¢t This chapter, in the French, Crysca, and Ramusio, is introduced 
some time after, as giving perticulars previously omitted. We have 
thought it more satisfactory, after the example of the Paris Latin, to 
introduce it here as its proper place. 

} The principal mountain in the island, and one of great altitude, wae 
really named Adam's Peak by the Arabs, before the arrival of Europeans. 
It is of very difficult ascent ; and Mr. Davy actually mentions the use af 
chains in reaching its summit.—Maraden, p. 671. 
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concern. The monarch, who had no other son, was both 
grieved and angry. He made him large promises, offer- 
ing even to resign, and raise him immediately to the 
throne ; but the youth would listen to no such proposal. 
The father was like to die of grief, but bethought himself 
of a plan for bringing him back to the world. He lodged 
him in a very fine palace, and appointed 30,000 beautiful 
damsels to serve and amuse him. The prince, however, 
remained insensible to their seductions, and led a more 
virtuous and chaste life than before. Now his habits had 
been so recluse that he had never seen a dead person, or 
one not perfectly sound in his members. One day, hap- 
pening to ride across the path where a man lay dead, he 
was utterly astonished, and asked of his attendants what 
that was. This one explained, he inquired if al] men 
died, and being told they did so, he walked on, musing 
very deeply. Some time after, he saw one unable to 
walk, and with all his teeth decayed through extreme old 
age. Having asked, and being informed what that was, 
he declared he would no longer remain in this evil region, 
but would seek a place where men neither died nor grew 
old. He left the palace, and journeyed into great and 
trackless mountains, where he spent his whole life virtu- 
ously and chastely, observing rigid abstinence ; so that 
had he been a Christian, he must have been a very great 
saint. When he died, his corpse was carried to his fa- 
ther, who, on seeing the body of one whom he loved bet- 
ter than himself, was grieved to the heart. He made an 
image of him composed of gold and precious stones. All 
the people of the country adored him as a god, and they 
say that he died eighty-four times, becoming first an ox, 
then a horse, then a dog, and various other animals ; but 
that the eighty-fourth time he became a god, and they 
worship him as their best and greatest. These were the 
first idolaters, from whom all the others in Seilan were 
descended. But I assure you, many from the most dis- 
tant countries come hither on pilgrimage, as Christians to 
the shrine of St. James, and the monument orf this moun- 
tain is said to be that of the prince, whose teeth, hair, and 
skull were preserved. But the Saracens say that it is 
that of Adam, our first parent. God knows which is right, 
but one cannot believe the latter, for the Scriptures of 
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our holy church assure us that he died in another part of 
the world.* Now it happened that the great khan, hear- 
ing that the tomb of Adam, with the other objects men- 
tioned, was on this mountain; sent, in 1284, a numerous 
embassy, who travelled by land to the island of Seilan. 
They went to the king, and procured two of the grinding 
teeth, which were very large, also the hair, and the cup, 
of beautiful green porphyry. They then returned, and 
sent notice to their sovereign of what they were bringing, 
when he ordered his subjects to go forth and meet these 
relics of our first father. All the citizens of Kambalu 
came out ; the chief men received the sacred objects, and 
brought them to his majesty, who welcomed them with 
great joy and reverence. I assure you, too, they found 
this cup to be of such virtue, that when food was intro- 
duced for one man, there would be enough for five ; and 
the great khan declared he had tried this, and found it the 
truth.t Now having told you truly all this history, I will 
leave it and relate other things. 


XIX.—Kingdoms of Maabar. 


When you depart from Seilan, and go westward about 
sixty miles,t you come to the extensive province of Maa- 


* Sergamon, in Ramusio Sogomon, is a corruption of Sakya-muni, a 
common-appellation of Boodha, known as the chief object of veneration 
in Ceylon, as well as Burmah. Mr. Marsden (p. 672), refers to an *‘ Ac- 
count of the Incarnation of Buddha,” translated from the Burman by 
Mr. Carey. In accordance with our author, he is described as a young 
prince flying into the wilderness, and in vain tempted by his father with 
every species of splendour, and particularly with female attractions, to 
return into the world. It is amusing to observe how Marco, following 
the ideas of his age, is struck with admiration at the senseless ascetic 
life led by this object of Indian idolatry. The doctrine of transmigration 
here alluded to, also characterizes that creed. The French edition in 
this part followed is more copious than that of Ramusio; and such is 
frequently the case with the remainder of the farrative; whereas the 
latter has hitherto contained usually all the passages found in any other 
edition, with others peculiar to itself. 

ft If, however, the modem inhabitants may be believed, the khan did 
not monopolize these precious relics. They still preserve in the great 
temple at Candy a tooth of that sacred personage, in honour of which a 
splendid festival and procession are annually held.— Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 161. 

+ This is exactly the distance from Aripo, the most north-easterly part 
of Ceylon, to the nearest part of the continent; but Mr. Marsden, in 
making this remark, refuses to claim any credit on that ground for the 
author, ot account of his alleged general want of precision on these 
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bar, on the mainland. It is called India the Greater, and 
is indeed the noblest and richest country in the whole 
world.* In this province there are five kings, who are 
brothers, and the one that reigns here is called Sender- 
bandi Davar. The Jargest and finest of pearls are found 
in a guif between this continent and the island, having 
nowhere more than ten or twelve paces depth of water, 
and in some places only two. Vessels, large and small, 
resort thither from the beginning of April to the middle of 
May, and cast anchor in a place called Battalar, about six- 
ty miles out at sea; they then go in boats and begin the 
fishery. Many merchants, formed into companies, hire 
and pay the men employed. They gave a tenth to the 
king, and a twentieth to the Abraiamain, who enchants 
the fishes, depriving them of the power to injure the per- 
sons who dive under water for the pearls ; indeed be can 
enchant also all kinds of beasts and birds. The charm, 
however, lasts only during the day ; at night the animals 
enjoy full liberty. When the men in the boats have found 
water four to twelve feet deep, they plunge to the bottom, 
and get shells called sea-oysters, and within whose flesh 
are found pearls of all sizes and shapes. These are 
brought up in very large quantities, and distributed over 
the world,—the king drawing from them a great revenue. tf 


points; but we have endeavoured to show that most of his supposed 
mistakes have been in fact those of his learned editor himself, or of the 
corrupt texts to which he had access. He imagines the port sailed from 
to be Columbo ; but gives no reason, nor can we discover any, for a lo- 
cality which would convert Marco’s very accurate statement into one 
much the reverse. 

* Maabar must not be confounded with Malabar, though it has been 
a0, and the latter term, in Ramusio’s text, is errouevusly substituted. 
Signifying “ the passage,” it appears to apply to that chain of sand-banks 
and corel-reefs named Adam’s Bridge by the Arabs, and Rama’s Bridge 
by the Hindous. Mr. Marsden has quoted several writers, both Arab 
and Indian, applying the term Mabar, or Maber, to this district, which 
appears to nla Fanjore and the Carnatic. The term India, as we 
ney observe more fully afterwards, was applied in that age generally 
to the southern countries of Asia, among which Hindostan is justly dis- 
tinguished as the greatest and finest. 

f This account of the place, the period, and the mode of taking the 
pearls, is accordant with the best modern observations. The king still 
claims the same right, but prefers to make it available .by farming the 
pumlees to the merchants engaged. The operatives, however, are paid 

y shares of the produce. Angng these the enchanters are considered 
as indispensable as ever, to secure the divers against the sharks, who 
ere the ravenous fishes hero alluded to.— Marsden, p. 627-630. 
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During the rest of the yeaf they are not found here; but 
at a place 300 miles distant, where they are taken from 
September to the middle of October. 


XX.—Hindoo Customs and Superstitions. 

Now, in all this provifice of Maabar, there is not a tailor, 
for the people go naked ‘at every season. The air is always 
so temperate, that they wear only a piece of cloth round 
the middle. The king is dressed just like the others, ex- 
cept that his cloth is finer,* and he wears a necklace full 
set with rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, worth a great treasure. He has also suspended 
from his neck a silken cord, reaching a pace down, and con- 
taining 104 of the largest pearls and most valuable rubies. 
It is worn because he repeats every day, morning and eve- 
ning, 104 prayers in honour of his idols. To this he is 
bound by his faith and religion, by the example and injunc- 
tion of his ancestors.t He wears also round three parts 
both of his arms and legs, bracelets of gold, full of goodly 
stones and pearls. In short, the number of his jewels is 
surprising, being of more value than a handsome city, and 
no wonder, since they are all produced in his own domin- 
ions. No man is allowed to export either a pearl or stone 
of great value, but must produce it to him, and as he gives 
double its cost, they do so very willingly, whence he has 
collected so ample a store. Now] must tell you of other 
marvellous things: he has 500 wives ; and as soon as he 
sees a beautiful lady, takes and keeps her for himself.¢ 
He did the same in the case of a very handsome wife of 
his brother, who, being a prudent man, submitted, and did 


¥ Mr. Marsden quétes Sonnerat and Barthema in confirmation of this 
statement. We may add, that Dubois (Manners and Customs of India, 
4to, pp. 204, 205) represents this as still the genuine Hindoo dress, 
though those connected with the Mohammedan courts have adopted 
from them in addition the turban and the muslin robe enveloping the 


person 

+ The use of such chaplets or rosaries, to accompany prayers, is com- 
mon among the votaries of the Bramin and Boodhist religions, as well as 
of the Catholic. According to Mr. Marsden’s best information, the num- 
ber of beads is 108,—a small discrepancy. In Ramusio (only), it is 
added that the daily prayer consists in the repetition of the word pa- 
eauca. 

t Ramusio says, “at least a thonsand ;” but the present number only 
is stated in the ch, Crasca, and other early versions, and is surely 
amply sufficient. 
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not quarrel on that account.* The king has certain faith- 
ful adherents, who attend him on horseback, wherever he 
goes, and hold great commands under him > nay, what is 
wonderful they serve him both in this and in the other 
world. Whenever he dies, and his body is thrown into 
a great fire these vassels throw themselves after him, that 
they may accompany and serve him stil! in the future 
state.t It is the national custom that, when the king 
- dies, and leaves a great treasure, his son will not spend 
it for the world; saying, I have all my father’s kingdom 
and people, why should I not support myself as he did. 
Thus the treasure collected in this kingdom becomes im- 
mense.t 

In this country no horses are reared, and hence the 
greater part of the revenue is employed in obtaining them 
from foreign regions. The merchants of Curmos, of 
Quisci, of Dufar, of Soer, and of Aden, whose provinces 
contain many steeds of fine quality, purchase, embark, 
and bring them to the king and his four princely brothers, 
selling them for 500 sagi of gold, worth more than 100 
marcs of silver. I assure you, this monarch buys annu- 
ally more than 2000, but, by the end of the year, they are 
all dead, from wanting the medicine necessary to keep 
them in health. The merchants who import them wish this 
to happen, and are therefore careful not to introduce the 
cure. Another custom is, that when a man has commit- 
ted a crime, and is condemned to die, he expresses a wish 
to devote himself in honour of a certain divinity, to which 
the king consents. Then his relations and friends place 
him on a wagon, giving him twelve knives, and Jead him 
through the city, calling out, ‘This brave man is about 

* In Ramusio, this forbearance is ascribed to the interpusition of their 
mother ; which, in the early versions, is introduced elsewhere, and in 
more general terms. 

t The examples of the servants of Indian princes burning themselves 
along with their masters, are stated by Mr. Marsden to be numerous ; 
and he quotes from Barbosa and the early Arabians instances of ita be- 
ing done by a previous voluntary engagement. 

; The accumulation of treasure, so rare in Europe, is a general policy 
of oriental princes. 

§ Mr. Marsden finds undoubted testimonies, from Abulfeda to Dr. Bu- 
chanan, that no horses are bred in the southern part of the peninsula , 
but all those used are imported. Count Boni (p. 172) has found in Ta- 


vernier and the Lettres Edifiantes, that frequent medicine and peculiar 
Care re requisite to keep them in health. 
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to kill himself for the love of the great idol.” When they 
comne tu-the place of execution, he takes a knife and cries 
aloud, ‘‘I kill myself for the love of such a deity.” He 
then, with different knives, strikes himself in one arm, 
then in the other, next in the stomach, and so on till he 
expires, when the relations burn his body with great joy.* 
I must tell you another custom of this country, that when 
a man is dead, and his body burned, his wife throws her- 
self into the fire with her lord; she is ther much praised 
by the people, and many ladies follow the example. 
The men also of this kingdom adore idols, and many wor- 
ship the ox, saying, he is a valuable animal, and on no 
account would they kill him, or eat his flesh. Yet there 
is arace named gauit who eat it, but as they dare not 
slay. the animal, they use only those that die a natural 
or accidental death. All the people, tov, anoint their 
houses with its dung.§ It is the custom also that the 
king, barons, and other persons sit upon the ground, and 
when asked why they decline a more honourable seat, 
they say, ‘““We came from earth, and must. return to 


* The prevalence in India of the dark practice of religious suicide is 
well known. There is no other authority for confining it to criminals, 
> or even considering it customary in their case. The traveller may have 
witnessed an instance of the kind, and applied it too generally. Mr. 
Ward, however, observes that the practice prevails chiefly among those 
exposed to incurable diseases, distress, or contempt. He reckons the 
number who thus perish in Bengal at 500, The cutting with sharp in- 
struments is mentioned by modern writers, not asa mode of producing 
death, but as an exhibition made by superstitious mendicants. 

t The reader is probably familiar with the Suttee, or custom of Hindoo 
widows burying themselves on the funeral-pile of their husbands, now 
happily abolished by the British government. In Ramusio, it is repre- 
sented as peculiar to the widows of the criminal suicide ; but the early 
versions more correctly report it as a general practice. 

{ These gaui are evidently the outcast and despised race named Pa- 
riahs, who, being excluded from all intercourse with the higher castes, 
observe none of those restrictions as to food in which the latter take 

ride. They are supposed tu form a fifth of the population of Southern 
dia. See Account of British India (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. 
ii. pp. 333, 334. The odious character attached to them probably sug- 
gested to the Christians of the country the legend respecting St. Thomas, ~ 
ee the absurd statement here made, which our traveller too lightly be- 
lieved. 

§ The degrading homage paid to this animal, as also the filthy manner 
in which it is expressed, are well known; and Mr. Marsden has accu- 
mulated abundant evidence on the subject. Dubois (p. 121) mentions 
that it is death to kill a cow, and expresses his astonishment that the 
natives should not rise in insarrection at the view of Europeans slaugh- 
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it, and cannot too much henour this common mother.” 
These gaui who eat beef are the persons by whose an- 
cestors St. Thomas the apostle was killed ; hence none 
of this lineage can enter the place where he lies buri- 
ed, nor could twenty men force them in, nor ten hold 
se there, on accuunt of the virtue of that sacred 
y. 

In this country there grows no grain but rice. It is re- 
markable that large fine horses in process of breeding 
produce only ponies with twisted legs, unfit for riding, 
and good for nothing. The people go to battle with lance 
and shield, entirely naked; yet are they not valiant and 
courageous, but mean and cowardly. They kill no ani- 
mals of any description ; but when they wish to eat their 
flesh, make them be slain by the Saracens and other na- 
tions, whose laws and customs are different. Both men 
and women wash the whole body in water twice every 
day, morning and evening, and till then will neither eat 
nor drink. He who omits this observance is regarded as 
we do a heretic.* . 

Very severe justice is executed u those who com- 
mit murder or any other trespass. hen a creditor has 
repeatedly applied for payment and been deceived by fal- 
lacious promises, he takes the following course. He 
draws a circle round the debtor, who dares not move be- 
yond it, till he has either made payment or given good 
security ; and should he attempt to escape, he becomes 
liable to capital punishment. Marco himself, when re- 
turning homeward through this country, was eyewitness 
to a remarkable transaction of this nature. The king 
owed a sum of money to a foreign merchant, and being 
frequently solicited, he put him off with empty promises. 
One day, when his majesty was riding out, the creditor 
took the opportanity of describing such a circle round his 
person. On seeing what had been done, the monarch 
immediately stopped, and did not move from the spot till 
the demand was satisfied. The people viewed with ad- 


tering and devouring in such numbers these adored divinities. That 
they merely deplore it in silence is considered a striking evidence of their 
tame and passive disposition. 

* The practice of ablution, so well suited to the climate, is very gen- 
eral in India, and used as a religious observance.—Maraden, p. 642. 
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miration this conduct, and pronounced their sovereign 
well entitled to the epithet of just.* 

Most persons abstain from drinking wine, and reject 
the testimony. or guarantee of those who indulge in it ;t 
also of mariners, accounted a reckless and desperate race. 
Dissolute conduct is practised without censure. The 
heat is wonderful, and is the cause of their going naked. 
No rain falls except in June, July, and August, and were 
not the air cooled by showers during these three months, 
it would be impossible to live. Many are skilled in an 
art which they call physiogromy, which consists in know- 
ing men or women, their qualities good or bad, by merely 
seeing them. They regard augury beyond any people in 
the world ; for, I assure you, if any man sets out on a 
journey, and meets an omen deemed unlucky, he often 
turns back.t Whenever 9 boy or girl is born, the father 
or mother causes the nativity to be written out, the day, 
month, and hour, and these are interpreted by astrologers 
learned in enchantment and the magical art. 

As soon as a son attains the age of thirteen, he is set 
at liberty, and no longer allowed to remain in his father’s 
house. He receives from twenty to twenty-four groats 
of their money, and is then considered capable of earning 
his own subsistence by some trade. These boys, accord- 
ingly, run about in all directions throughout the day, buy- 
ing and selling. During the pearl-fishery, they frequent 
the beach and purchase from the fishermen five or six 


* This ph, with the exception of the first sentence, is exelu- 
sively in Ramuaio. The drawing of the circle is an authentic Hindoo 
custom. Mr. Marsden admits the king’s conduct to bear an air of ro- 
mance. We have formerly observed that the name of Marco is studi- 
ously introduced into these apocryphal p: s. 

+ All accounts agree in the detestation with which drunkenness is re- 
garded by the Brahminical orders. Ramusio alone uses the qualified 
expression, wine from grapes; which we can scarcely consider genuine 
in regard to a country where at that time it could scarcely be known. 

¢t Ramusio here says: ‘“‘In every day of the week there is one hou 
which they regard as unlucky, and this they name chotach : For in- 
stance, on Monday, the hour mezzaterza ; on Tuesday, that of terza ; on 
Wednesday, that of nona ; and during these hours they make no pur- 
chases nor transact any business, believing it would be unfortunate. In 
the same manner, they ascertain by means of their books the qualities 
of every day throughout the year.” This passage does not occur in the 
early editions, and Str. Marsden has been able to find only slight 2onfir- 
tr ation of it. x 
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small ones, which they carry to the merchant, who, on 
account of the heat, has remained seated in his house. 
They tell him what they have paid, and demand a rea- 
sonable profit, which he usually gives. The day's busi- 
ness being over, they carry provision to their mothers, 
who prepare and dress it for their dinner; but they do 
not depend at all on their father for a maintenance.* 

Here and throughout all India, the birds and beasts are 
different from ours, except one bird, which is the quail. 
They have also bald owls, which fly in the night; they 
have neither wings nor feathers, and are as large as an 
eagle. The eagles are black like crows, larger than ours, 
expert both at flying and hawking. Another thing worth 
mentioning is, that they feed their horses with flesh and 
many other dishes cooked with rice. Their monasteries 
are filled with idols, to whom many young girls are de- 
voted by their parents. They must go to the monastery 
whenever required by the superior, which is usually sev- 
eral times a-week. They there sing, dance, and make 
great rejoicings. These young ladies also prepare sa- 
voury dishes of flesh and other food, which they carry to 
the sanctuary, and place before the idol as much as would 
make a good meal for a great lord. They then dance, 
sing, and rejoice, till time has been given for him to feed 
on the substance of the meat, when they take and eat it 
themselves, with great rejoicing. These ladies, who are 
very numerous, continue the same mode of life till after 
their maniiage.t Having given you this full account of 
the manners, customs, and doings of this kingdom, we 
shall depart and tell of another, named Mutfili. 


XXI.—Masulipatam—Diamonds of Golconda. 

At this kingdom we arrive after departing from Maa- 
bar and travelling northward about a thousand miles. It 
is subject to a queen of great wisdom, whose husband 


* This paragraph, with the exception of the first sentence, is only in 
Ramusio. Mr. Marsden gives evidence, that Indian boys, at a very early 
iod, are actively employed in earning a subsistence for themselves. 

t These Cunsheny, or dancing-girls, are 2 well-known appen to 
Hindoo temples. Dr. Buchanan assures us, that there is none of an 
consequence in the south to which‘a number of them are not attached. 
He and other writers represent them as leading very irregular lives, 
which is not expressly stated here, yet seems implied in a subsequent 
passage. 
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died forty years ago, and her love to him was such that 
she has never married another. During this whole term, 
she has ruled the nation with great equity, and been be- 
loved beyond measure by her people.* They are idola- 
ters and independent ; they live on rice, flesh, and milk. 
In this kingdom, you must know, is found the diamond ; 
there are several mountains, among which, during rain, 
water flows with great turbulence, and through wide 
caverns; and when the shower ceases, men search 
through the ground previously inundated, and find the 
gems. In summer there is not a drop of water, and the 
heat can scarcely be endured, while fierce and venomous 
serpents inspire great fear ; yet those who venture thither 
discover valuable diamonds. There is also an extensive 
and deep valley, so enclosed by rocks as to be quite inac- 
cessible ; but the people throw in pieces of flesh, to which 
the diamonds adhere. Now you must observe, there are 
a number of white eagles, which, when they see the flesh 
in the bottom of the valley, fly thither, seize and carry it 
to different spots. The men are on the watch, and as 
soon as they see the bird with the spoil in its mouth, raise 
loud cries, when, being terrified, it flies away and drops 
the meat, which they take up, and find the diamond at- 
tached. Even when the prey has been swallowed, they 
- watch where the excrement is voided, and obtain in this 
way not a few jewels. Now this is the only country in 
the world containing these precious stones ; and do not 
suppose that the beat come to our Christian countries ; 
they are carried to the great khan and other lords of those 
regions, whose ample treasure enables them to purchase.t 


* This place, called in Ramusio Murphili and Monsul, is Masulipatam 
a flourishing town, the chief of the northern Circars. The distance 
‘direction here given are correct. The queen is not mentioned in Ramu- 
; but is introdaced on the authority of the two Paris and the Crusca 

itions. 

t The diamond mines of Golconda, in the interior, are celebrated 
throughout the world. This and Pannah, another not very remote dis- 
trict of Hindostan, are the only quarters, previous to the cierto 
Brazil, in which this most valued of the precious stones was found. 
territory is rugged and rocky, though not in the degree here described ; 
and it really is in the moistened soil, after the inundation caused 
the periodical rains has subsided, that the diamonds are mostly found. 
The story of the eagles must be classed as fabulous; yet there 1s no 
poaron to suppose it of our author's invention. It is found in the : 

ights, where it seems only adopted from the general deliet of Asia. 
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I must mention, too, that here are made the most beauti- 
ful and valuable cotton cloths in the world ; also the thin- 
hest and most delicate, resembling our spiders’ webs.* 
They have abundance of animals, and the largest sheep 
in the world, with plentiful subsistence of every kind. I 
must now describe the place containing the body of the 
apostle St. Thomas. 
XXIJ.—St. Thomas (Madras), Legends respecting him. 

This is in a small town of Maabar, containing few in- 
habitants, and seldom visited by merchants, there being 
little trade, and the roads difficalt. Many Christians and 
Saracens, however, resort thither in pilgrimage ; the latter 
esteem him a great saint, and even assert that he was a 
Mohammedan. But I will now relate a wonder. The 
Christians who repair to that shrine, take from the place 
a red earth, carry it into their country, and give a small 
portion to any person sick of a fever, who is presently 
cured. But I have now a miracle to tell; for about the 
year 1288, a baron of this district had a great quantity of 
rice, and filled with it all the houses around the church. 
The pilgrims having thus no place to lodge, prayed him 
much to desist ; but being fierce and proud, he paid no 
regard to their entreaty. Next night, accordingly, Messer 
St. Thomas appeared to him with a fork in his hand, which 
he thrust forcibly against his throat, causing severe pain, 
and saying, “If you do not forthwith empty my houses, 
you shall die an evil death.” He disappeared, and the 
baron rose early in the morning, related the apparition, 
and: caused all the buildings‘to be emptied. The Chris- 
tians greatly rejoiced, and honoured this great apostle. I 
could relate other wonderful cures effected on persons la- 
bouring under various bodily infirmities ; but I will now 
merely describe his death. He had left his hermitage in 
the wood, and was engaged in prayer, while around were 
a number of peacocks, which are more numerous here 
than elsewhere jn the world. Now an idolatrous Gaui, 
aiming at one of these birds, let fly an arrow without see- 


Count Boni met with it in a scientific treatise on Precious Stones, re- 

cently translated by Signor Rainieri from the Turkish of Ahmed Tei- 
* Masnlipatam is.well known as th ief 

eletha made on the coast of Coromandel, Sr att, ane eee ction 
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ing the saint, whom, however, it struck on the right side ; 
and finding himself thus wounded, he very mildly adored 
his Creator, and soon after expired. But before coming 
hither, he had converted many people in Nubia,* as I will 
afterwards narrate. 

‘When a child in this province is born, they anoint him 
every day with the oil of sesamé, which makes him be- 
come blacker than at birth, for whoever is most deeply 
‘tinted is honoured in proportion. Indeed, these people 
paint their god and all their idols black, and their devils 
white as snow. The men, when they go to battle, place 
such faith in the ox as a holy thing, that they take the 
hair of the wild bull, and if they fight on a horse, attach 
it to the neck; if on foot, to their shield ; thinking them- 
selves thus better secured against every danger. Hence, 
the hair of this animal sells at a considerable price.t 


XXII.—Lar; the Bramins. 


Lar is a province lying westward of this place, and 
thence came originally all the Abraiamain in the world. 
These are the best and most honest of all merchants, and 


* There can be no doubt, that, from the earliest ages of Christianity, 
there resided here a body of Christians, who, with or without reason, 
believed that they were converted by St. Thomas, and that he here suf- 
fered martyrdom. Meliapour, a few miles from Madras, always, with 
the earliest European travellers, bears his name ; even the Arabs called 
it Beit-tuma or Temple of Thomas. Some learned writers maintain, 
that it was not the apostle, but a Syrian monk of the same name, who 

netrated into this region : but the contrary is the general belief of the 

ast. The events here narrated are stamped with the credulity of the 
age ; yet in fact there is nothing in them actually supernatural. The 
death of the apostle, as related, might easily sabres by mere accident ; 
and in the case of the nobleman, there is merely a dream, which the 
representations of the Christians, though repelled &t the moment, might 
easily excite in his mind. 

t The inhabitants of this southern part of India are of a very dark 
colour, and they have the custom of frequently anointing their jes 
with oil; but there js no reason to suppose the two circumstances con- 
nected in the manner here supposed. Many images of the Hindoo deities 
are formed of a species of black granite, and some of their asuras or 
demons are painted white ; here, too, the motive assigned is probably 
fanciful. The hairs of the wild bull are doubtless those of the yak or 
Thibetian ox, which, under the name of chowry tails, are considered by 
Hindoo grandees one of the most valued ornaments. The supersti- 
tious importance attached to them is nowhere else mentioned ; yet is not 
impossible. Probably, however, Marco had little opportunity of confi- 
dential intercourse with the natives ; so that, while he correctly observed 
their actions, he had not equal means of penetrating into their motives. 
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would not on any account tell a lie.* They neither eat 
flesh nor drink wine, are faithful to their wives, and lead 
every way very virtuous lives. They take nothing from 
any one, and do nothing that could be considered a sin.t 
They are all known by a silk thread worn over the shoul- 
der, and tied beneath the opposite arm, so that it passes 
across both the breast and back.t They have a rich king, 
who readily purchases precious stones, and enjoins that 
the merchants shall offer to him all the pearls brought 
from Maabar, for which he pays double the cost. They 
therefore procure them in large quantities. They are 
idolaters, and regard omens from birds and beasts more 
than any other nation in the world. I will tell you one of 
their customs: when one wishes to treat for any mer- 
chandise, he rises and observes his shadow in the sun; 
and if it be of the due length, on that day, according to 


* The origin of the Bramins, who are evidently the order here alluded 
to, has baffied the most learned inquirers ; and it could not be expected 
that our traveller, in this cursory visit, shauld throw much light upon 
the subject. Yet it is curious that Ptolemy has placed in this quarter 
the Brachmani Magi ; and Dr. Buchanan mentions that the Bramins here 
consider themselves a separate and superior race to those of the north ; 
looking down with contempt even on such as serve the sacred shrines o 
Benares.—Buchanan, vol. i. p. 308. 

The position of Lar or Lac, to the west of Madras, carries us to Arcot 
and Conjeveram, the last noted for its splendid pagodas; and here, in 
fact, D’Anville, in his ‘ Antiquité de 1’Inde,” places the Brachme of 
Ptolemy. The appearance of simplicity and austerity might easily im- 
Sie on our author, who would have little opportunity of observing the 

uds with which this order are charged. See Account of India (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library), vol. ii. p. 329-331. The mention of them as 
merchants does not exactly accord with our ideas, and Count Boni sus- 
pects they may be confounded with Banians ; but the latter are chiefly 
confined to the great cities on the western coast. Dubois informs us, 
that in this ac of India many Bramins pursue that avocation ; and we 
learn from Buchanan (as above) that there are two classes, Vaidika, de- 
voted to spiritual services, and Lokiku, who follow secular employments. 
The latter are regarded as decidedly inferior; yet they do not lose 
caste, and may intermarry with the others. 

t Ramusio alone has a additional sentence : “‘ When any foreign mer- 
chant, unacquainted with the customs of the country, introduces himself, 
and intrusts his adventure to one of them, he carefully attends to his 
interest, and renders him a faithfal account, not even demanding any 
recompense, unless it is courteously proffered.” This editor also differs 
in saying that they eat meat, and drink the wine of the country. Count 
Boni is so convinced, and with reason we think, of this being an error, 
=e Re has altered it in his reprint. 

© zennar, or cord ia a well-known append of ¢ 
min.—Maraden, p. 666. , eerre ne 
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certain rules, he makes his bargain ; but if it be not long 
enough, he will nat buy a single article. If they go toa 
house for this purpose, and see one of the animals named 
tarantula, which here greatly abound, they observe if it 
comes to them from a lucky quarter, in which case they 
buy ; but if otherwise, they give up the transaction and 
go away. Nay, I assure you, if one leaving his house 
hears a man sneeze in a manner that does not appear 
lucky, he stops and re-enters. Even if on his road he 
sees a swallow approaching from the right or left, in an 
unlucky manner, he returns.* Their teeth are very good, 
through the use of an herb, which makes them look ex- 
tremely well, and is very salutary.t| They never bleed 
fromthe vein or any other part, yet perfectly preserve 
their health. 

There are among them an order named cuigui, who live 
to an extraordinary age, even 150 or 200 years, yet can 
perform all the service of the monastery and idols as well 
as younger men. This is owing to their great abstinence 
in eating and drinking; for they subsistemostly on rice 
and milk. They mingle also quicksilver and sulphur, 
making a beverage which they drink from their infancy, 
saying that it lengthens theirlives.t There is also in this 
kingdom a religious order of more rigid cuigui, observing 
the strictest abstinence, leading a very rude and severe 
life, and going perfectly naked. ‘They adore the ox, and 
many wear on their forehead a small effigy of one in cop- 


* We cannot better illustrate this passage than by the following ex- 
tract from Professor Wilson’s Hindoo drama, a work richly illustrative 
both of the poetry and manners of India. It is a speech which the native 
poet puts into the mouth of a peculiarly sage and philosophic character ; 

a eo sun, on yonder blighted tree, 
The bird of evil augury is perched. 
Ha! on my path the black snake sleeping lies: 

7 Roused from his slumber, he unfolds m wrath 
His spiry length, and threatening beats the ground 
With bulk inflated, whilst his hooded neck 
Expands, and from between his venomed fangs 
Protrades his hissing tongue. I slip, yet here 
No pea mire betrays my heedless feet.— 
Still throbs my left eye, and my left arm trembles; 
And still that bird in flight sinistral cries 
To warn me of impending ill.” 

+ The Sak of the betel-leaf, a habit universal in India, is here 
evidently alluded to. Ramusio has it not in this place, but introduces it 
afterwards at much greater length. 

} This sentence appears only in the French and Crueca, and I have 
not been able to find any ee for the practice. 

2 
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per or bronze gilded. They also burn the dung, and re- 
duce it to a powder, with which they reverentially anoint 
many parts ef their body, as Christians use holy water. 
They eat neither from spoon nor platter, but from large 
leaves, mostly of the apple of Paradise. Even these 
must be dry; for if green, they are said to have a.soul, 
which it would be sin to kill; and they would rather die 
than commit towards any animal an action believed un- 
lawful. When asked why they feel no shame in going 
naked, they say, because they wish to have nothing be- 
longing to this world, which they entered without cloth- 
ing ; and committing no sin, they have no reason to be 
ashamed. Besides, they kill no living creature, neither 
fly nor flea, nor hog nor worm, considering they have 
souls. They will sleep on the earth without any cover- 
ing, whence it is a great wonder they do not die, much 
tnore that they enjoy so long a life. They fast the whole 
year round, drinking only water.* Some reside in the 
monastery to serve the gods; but before admission they 
undergo the fokpwing trial. The young girls: offered to 
the idols caress these new candidates, and endeavour 
variously to entertain them. Such as appear to take any 
pleasure in these endearments, are rejected as unworthy ; 
but if they show themselves totally indifferent, they are 
then retained.t Such are the customs of these cruel and 
perfidious idolaters, who burn the bodies of their dead, 
because otherwise they would breed worms, which after 
eating the flesh would starve, and thus invalve in great 
sin the soul to which the body belonged. But I will now 
cease saying any more about them. 

* The term in Ramusio is tingud ; but that of cuigué in the early edi- 
tions comes much nearer to that of jogt, or yogi, by which, as well as 
that of sannyasi, and sometimes fakirs, is designated a much-noted class 
of Hindoo ascetics. Their rigid abstinence, rejection of clothes, and 
scrupulous tenderness as to animal life, have been observed from the 
earliest ages. The leaf here noticed is that of the plantain, which 
ia = ns extraordinary size, and used by the natives to hold their 

¥ This odd trial is found only in the French and Crusca (not in Ramu- 
ee and I have not been able to trace any actual confirmation of it. It 
is, however, distinctly stated that the sannyasi, when raised to the rank 
of great gurus or teachers in the temples, are required, from that mo- 
ment, to renounce all the pursuits and pleasures of life, and most espe- 


cially the society and even sight of the female sex.—Dubois, p. 353. 
Buchanan, vol. i. p. 22 ; vol. iii. p. 79. 
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XXIV.—City of Cail. 


Cuil is a great and noble city, belonging to Asciar, eld- 
est of the five brother-kings. _ Its port is frequented by 
all the ships from the west, Curmos, Quisci, Aden, and 
the whole of Arabia, laden with merchandise and horses. 
The merchants bring them hither as to a good market, 
frequented by purchasers from other quarters.* The king 
possesses immense treasures, and wears many precious 
stones. He rules his nation very justly and uprightly, 
- for which cause the merchants frequent it, and afford him 
great profit. He has three hundred wives and upwards, 
holding it a high honour to increase their number. When 
discord arises among the five brother-kings, their mother, 
who is still alive, rushes between them, and will not allow 
them to fight. Often, when they will not yield to her 
prayer, and are about to engage, she takes a knife and 
says, ‘If you will not renounce this quarrel, I will kill my- 
self presently, and cut away the paps with which I gave 
you milk.” When the sons see this great piety in their 
mother, they feel themselves bound to make peace. But 
as soon as she is dead, they cannot fail to quarrel and de- 
stroy each other. 

All the natives here, as well as generally throughout 
India, have continually in their mouths the leaf called tem- 
bul. it affords them gratification, and its use has become 
quite habitual ; after chewing they spit out the moisture. 


* Cail or Kael is mentioned by different early travellers as an impor- 
tant haven. Mr. Marsden finds the name in Valentyn’s map, near Tu- 
tacorin, in the Tinnevelly country. This, as will appear in the following 
chapter, would entirely derange our traveller’s itinerary ; which, how- 
ever little it may be regarded by him, we reluctantly admit. ‘The term, 
signifying pagoda, is found attached to different spots. We would sug- 

st Point Calymere, called by D’Anville Callamera Pagode. In fact, 

ilburn (vol. i. p. 364) mentions that there are here two remarkable 
temples ; a circumstance affording strong presumption of there having 
formerly been an important city ; and at half a mile’s distance is still a 
a village, with considerable trade. Here the paseage from Ceylon 
is shortest, and the small distance formerly stated shows this to be the 
vicinity to which they crossed ; and there has never hitherto been the 
least mention of any movement southward. In the Crusca, and in an 
Italian MS. of the French library, the name is Caver, at once suggesting 
the great river Cavery, which falls into ihe sea not far from Pomt Caly- 
mere. We cannot, it may be said, take the benefit of both names; yet 
it seems. imposible not to attach importance to this curious circum- 
stance. If we place Cail here, it will be presently shown that the trav- 
eller’s itinerary becomes perfectly correct. 
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The rich mix it with camphor and other aromatic drugs, 
and even with quick-lime. When any one wishes to in- 
sult another in the grossest manner, he spits this juice in 
his face. The injured party then hastens to the king, and 
declares his wish to decide the gqnarrel by combat. His 
majesty furnishes him with a sword and small shield ; and 
all the people assemble as spectators of the conflict, which 
is only terminated by the death of one of the parties. 
They are not, however, allowed to strike with the point 
of the sword.* Now let us depart and tell you of the 
kingdom of Coilon. 


XXV.—Kingdom of Coilon. 


After departing from Maabar, and going south-west 500 
miles, you arrive at Coilon.t The people are idolaters, 
yet among them are Christians and Jews. They have 
languages of their own, and a king tributary to no one. 
In this territory grows extremely good brazil-wood. calied 
coilomin. Pepper greatly abounds, being collected in the 
months of May, June, and July; the trees are carefully 
planted and irrigated. Indigo also is very plentiful and 
good, being made of an herb which they place in a great 


vessel, then pour in water, and leave it till the juice is. 


given out. Being then placed in the hot sun, it boils, ac- 
quires consistence, and becomes what we see. In this 
country the heat of the sun can scarcely be endared ; if 
you put an egg into any river, it will be boiled before you 
have gone any great distance. Hither resort many mer- 
chants from Manji, Arabia, and the Levant, bringing quan- 


* This paragraph is only in Ramusio, where the sentence referring to 
betel in the earlier editions has been expunged, in order to prepare for 
it. The custom of mixing it with spices, and even quick-lime, is cor- 
rectly stated. In regard to the other particulars, the only confirmation 
which Mr. Marsden could find is, that judicial duelling 1s practiced at 
Onore, on the opposite coast of Malabar. 

t Koulam, Ramusio. Mr. Marsden naturally enough supposes this 
to be Coulan, on the western coast, about 100 miles beyond Cape Como- 
rin. Count Boni, however, has clearly shown that the place of that 
name described by Marco and other early Europeans lay to the east of 
that great promontory, from which D’Anville makes it 15, and Rennel 
60 miles distant. Milburn has it still in his map. Coilon being thus 
fixed here, and taking Cail at or near Calymere, the route of 500 miles 
south-west becomes perfectly correct, instead of the enormous errors 
otherwise imputable, and which would have been a heavy blot in respect 
to a space which he himself actually traversed, 
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tities of goods, and carrying away those of the country. 
There are various animals different from all others in the 
world ; such as a black lion, without either spot or mark ; 
parrots of numerous kinds, some white as snow, with red 
beak and feet; others red and white, most lovely; and 
some extremely small, and very beautiful. The peacocks 
are much larger, handsomer, and of a different species 
from ours. The domestic fowls are also peculiar ; in short 
they have all things, fruits, beasts, and birds, dissimilar to 
ours, and both handsomer and better. They have no grain 
but rice, and make a wine from sugar, which is good, 
and intoxicates sooner than that from grapes. Every 
thing necessary to support life abounds. Here are a num- 
ber of skillful astrologers and physicians, who know how 
to preserve the human body in health. Both sexes are 
completely black, and wear no covering except a fine cloth 
about the middle.* Their behaviour to each other shows 
little sense of propriety. A man will marry his cousin- 
german, the widow of his father, and even of his brother ; 
this is the custom among all the people of India. 


XXVI.—Comari (Cape Comorin). 


Comari is a country of India, remarkable in this respect, 
that the north-star, which we had not seen since leaving 
Java, appeared to us when thirty miles out at sea, rising 
about a cubit above the horizon. There are few domes- 
tic, but abundance of wild animals, particularly monkeys 
of various shapes, some of which would almost seem to 
be men. There are cats of avery peculiar and wonderful 
species, lions, leopards, and ounces in great numbers.t I 
will now proceed to Eli. 


* These details resemble those formerly given, and are generally cor- 
rect. This being the most southern quarter of India, the heat is of 
course peculiarly intense. The rude process of manufacturing indigo 
is said to be very tolerably described. By the lion, the traveller usually 
means the tiger; and this species, as well as the panther, is stated by 
Paolino to be here of a very dark colour. 

+ Comari is evidently the country around Cape Comorin, the southern 
promontory of India. While Coilon was supposed tu be westward, it 
appeared entirely misplaced ; but when the former is fixed in the east, 
the cape cumes quite in its place. The adjacent territory is really 
described as rude and thinly inhabited. The former disappearance of the 
north-star, which seems to mean the Greater Bear, must have been owing 
to the season of the year, not, as he seems to suppose, to his place on the 
earth, for his track had for some time been considerably farther north. 
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XXVII.—EK or Dely. 

Eli is a kingdom, about 300 miles west of Comari. The 
people are subject to a king, idolaters, with a peculiar lJan- 
guage, and independent of foreigners. I will tell you fully 
their customs and manners, which you will understand 
better, as we approach nearer home. There is no port 
except a large river, with a good entrance. Pepper grows 
in great abundance, and there is a considerable produce 
of ginger and other spices. The king is very rich, but 
not powerfal in men ; yet his dominions have such strong 
approaches, that he has no dread of invasion. If any 
vessel destined for another port ts driven hither by stress 
of weather, the people seize and possess themselves of all 
its cargo, saying, “ You were going to another place, but 
God sends you and yours to me.” In this they think 
themselves quite guiltless. Ships come from Manji and 
other parts in the summer, load in eight days. and depart 
as soon as possible, there being no port, bat dangerous 
sandbanks. Those of Manji are least apprehensive, being 
provided with large wooden anchors. There are here lions 
and other wild beasts, with good hunting.* 


XXVIII.—Melibar or Malibar. 


Melibar is a great kingdom towards the westward, with 
a sovereign and languages of its own.t The people are 
idolaters, and subject to no foreigner. Here the north- 
star, at its greatest height, appears two cubits above the 
water. From this and an adjacent province named Goz- 


e 

* Eli or Dely is evidently derived from Mount Delly, a small space 
north of Cananor. A little southward it is a broad river, with a port 
anciently flourishing ; but Paolino fuund it, even in his time, almost 
closed up, the trade being probably transferred to Cananor and Calicut. 
The distance is very correct ; but the traveller here and all along this 
coast, has given the direction too much to the cardinal point of west 
omitting to notice the great declination southward. 

t This name is Malabar ; but Mr. Marsden imputes a very great error 
in beginning it here, while the small tract called by the natives Malaya- 
lam lies wholly south of Mount Delly. Marco, however, would natu- 
rally take the information from his Arab pilots ; and that nation, followed 
y modern Europeans, invariably ascribe to it a much greater extension. 

he very term is Arabic, and, as well as the native one; means n.ount- 
ain-country, which is applicable to the whole range of this western coast. 
It is admitted that Abulfeda uses it in this extended sense ; and Linsche- 
ten, ch. xlii. p. 77, states the Malabars as extending from Goa to Cape 
Comorin ; which would, we apprehend, nearly coincide with the popular 
ideas in modern Europe. 


n 
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urat, there issue annually a body of upwards of a hundred 
vessels, who capture other ships and plunder the mer- 
chants. Being sea-robbers, they carry with them their 
wives and children, and remain together all the sum- 
mer, doing great injury to trade. These wieked corsairs 
form what they call a ladder on the sea ; twenty of them 
place themselves five miles from each other, and thus 
command a hundred miles in extent. Whena merchant- 
man comes in view, a light is kindled, which is repeated 
by one after another ; so that no vessel sailing here can 
escape them. The mariners, however, knowing well their 
wicked customs, come well armed and prepared, and fight 
a desperate battle, often beating them off with loss ; but 
at other times fall into their hands. The pirates then take 
the ship with all the goods, but do no injury to the men, 
saying to them, ‘“‘Go and collect another cargo, that we 
may have a chance of getting it too.”* 
in this country is a vast abundance of pepper, and also 

of ginger, with a good supply of cinnamon and other 
spices, also cubebs and cocoa-nuts. Cotton cloths, the 
most beautiful and delicate in the whole world, are here 
manufactured, with other valuable articles.t To purchase 
these goods, the merchants from other quarters bring ¢cop- 
per, which they use as ballast; cloths of silk and gold, 
sandal-wood, and other spices. Ships come even from 
the great province of Manji; and the dealers here convey 
the goods to various quarters in the west, whence the 
most valuable are forwarded to Alexandria. Having told 
you now of Melibar, we shall go to Gozurat, but it would 
‘be too tedious to inform you of all the cities of these coun- 
tries, they are so very numerous. 

* Nothing can be more accordant with the tenor of history than the 

iratical habits which the author ascribes to this aad the adjuining prov- 
ince. The rude temper of the mountaineer tribes, and the numerous 
smull harbours along the coast, have led in almost every age to this enor- 
mity. Even Ptolemy has designated it the coast of the pirates ; and Pliny 
complains of the losses there sustained by the East India trade. The 
only exveption perhaps is at the present, when it has been nearly put 
down by the superior navy of Britain. In our traveller’s time, there ap- 
pears to have been no dominant power to keep the marauders in check. 

t This coast is well known as the chief quarter whence Europe is 
supplied with pepper; and it is rich in other spices, though of less im- 
portance. The cotton manufacture also flourishes, but the av’hor is 
rather hasty in using again the superlative degree, already apx ued te 
those of Masulipatam. 
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XXIX.—Kingdom of Gozurat.* 


Gozurat, too, is a great kingdom to the west, having 
languages and a king of its own, and subject to no other. 
Here the north-star rises to the apparent height of six 
cubits. The greatest pirates in the world live here, and 
have a most wicked custom; after taking a merchant, 
they make him drink tamarinds and sea-water, then ex- 
amine carefully if he voids any pearls or precious stones, 
which are alleged to be usually swallowed on such emer- 
gencies.t There is in this land a great quantity of pep- 
per and indigo, with a good deal of ginger. Cotton also 
abounds, and the trees which bear it, when twenty years 
old, rise to the height of six paces; but the produce is 
then unfit to be spun, and can only be used for quilting. 
Before twelve years, it is well fitted for the former pur- 
pose. An immense quantity of dressed leather is pre- 
pared from the skins of the goat, the buffalo, the wild ox, 
unicorn, and various other animals, and it is largely ex- 
ported to Arabia and adjoining regions. Coverlets of red 
leather are also framed, with representations of birds and 


* It is impossible not to be startled by finding the name of Guzerat 
applied to this coast, under which it is never recognized by Europeans, 
while he will be found not epplying the term to that so named by us. 
On this last point, however, Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i. 
p. 550) states that the name is not known to the natives, who use those 
of Soreth and Kattiwar. Mr. Hamilton (Gazetteer of India, vol. i. p. 
601) remarks, that the greater part of Malwa and Khandeish was for- 
merly named Guzerat. Indeed, this must have been the original appli- 
cation of the term, only extended to the peninsula by its becoraing part 
of the same viceroyalty. ‘This brings it very close to the district here 
mentioned ; and the same power may at the time have ruled over both. 
Linschoten, chaps. ix., x., mentions, that all the ports on this coast con- 
tained numerous Gozuratis, whom he combines with the Banians as the 
most active merchants. Abulfeda agrees with our author in stating 
Malabar and Guzerat as confining with each other. 

+ This coast, which includes the tract called the Concan, really is 
still more infamous for piracy than the one farther south. At Gheria, 
in the last century, Angria had established a kind of piratical kingdom, 
which the utmost efforts of the British navy were required to extirpate. - 
Account of India (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. ii. p. 119-121. 
species described here is not the common cotton shrub, which 
is an annual, but the bombaz or silk-rotton tree. In Ramusio, it is said 
to be “ suitable for muslins and other manufactures of extraordinary 
fineness.” Mr. Marsden reasonably suspects this to be a corruption ; 
and, in fact, the French and other early editions merely say, as in the 
text, ‘‘ well fitted for spinning.” Even this is going too far; and the 


author seems to have been led into confusion b supposing the ual 
plant to be the bombex in a young state. : - ™ 
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beasts, most delicately interwoven with gold and silver 
thread. They are wonderfully beautiful, and being used 
by the Saracens for sleeping upon, are worth ten marcs of 
silver. There are also cushions woven with gold, valued 
at ten mares. In short, this leather is embroidered for 
pete use, more delicately than in any other part of the 
world.* 


XXX.—Tana (Bombay). 

Tana is a great kingdom in the west; the inhabitants 
idolaters, with a language of their own, under a sovereign 
subject to no other. It does not produce pepper, or such 
spices as the other provinces; but yields incense, not 
white, but of a brown colour.f There is a great trade in 
leather finely dressed, also in good cotton, both raw and 
made into cloth. The merchants import gold, silver, 
brass, and other goods necessary for these kingdoms, re- 
ceiving various articles inreturn. But I have a bad thing 
to tell you ; for many pirates issue hence, scouring the sea, 
and greatly injuring the sailors; and the king sanctions 
their conduct, having made an agreement, that they bring 
to him all the horses captured, which are very numerous, 
being in great request over all India. But gold, silver, 
precious stones, and the rest of the cargo, belong to them- 
selves. Now this is bad and very unjust conduct. Let 
us leave this country and speak of Cambaia. 


XXXI.—Kingdom of Cambaia. 

This is a great kingdom to the west; the people idola- 
ters, with a language of their own, and a raler subject to 
no other. Here the north-star appears more fully, as it 
always does the farther you go westward. This region 
is rich and productive, particularly in excellent indigo ; 
also cotton, both raw and manufactured, which is export- 


* We are not accustomed to view this as an Indian manufacture ; yet 
Linachoten describes it in nearly the same terms ; 80 that it appears to 
have Paella at sn early period. The practice of dyeing skins still 
prevails. 

ft The name in Ramusio is Kanan; in others Chana and Caria; but 
Mr. Marsden justly infers that the real one is Tana, on the island of 
Salsette near Bumbey ; and this name is really found in the French and 
Crusca editions. Marco is correct in stating that no pepper is hore pro- 
daced. The incense described is gum benzoin ; but Mr. Marsden infers 
that it must have been inyported from Sumatra and only seen in the 
~varehonses here. 
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ed to many other countries. I may add, many hides are 
dressed and worked with a skill nowhere surpassed ; also 
other articles too tedious to enumerate. The foreign 
merchants bring mostly gold, silver, and brass. The peo- 
ple are not pirates, but honest ; living by trade and man- 
ufacture.* And now I will tell you of Semenat. 


XXXII.—Kingdom of Semenat (Sumnaut). 


This is a great country to the westward. The inbab- 
itants are idolaters with languages of their own, and a 
monarch subject to no other. They are not pirates, but 
live by trade and industry, as good men ought to do. The 
country is rich, and frequented by many merchants. The 
people, however, are fierce and cruel idolaters.+ 

Kesmacoran is a kingdom with a sovereign and Jan- 
guages of its own. The people are idolaters, and raise 
abundance of rice, on which and on flesh and milk they 
subsist. There is a great trade by sea and land, but no- 
thing else worth mentioning.t Now this is the last prov- 
ince found in India, in proceeding between west and 
north-west ; and all the kingdoms already described, from 
Maabar to this, belong to that India which is called the 


* This is evidently Camboia, an important kingdom, the capital of 
which is situated at the head of the gulf of that name. The latter 
bounds the peninsula of Guzerat, of which probably a considerable part 
is here included. The shores of this inlet being out of the great mari- 
time route, were not a natural seat of piracy, with which indeed this 
country has never been reproached. ’ 

t This ie evidently Sumnaat or Puttan Sumnant, celebrated for its 
splendid temple, destroyed in 1024 by Mahmoud the Ghiznevide. See 
Account of British India (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. i. p. 194- 
196. The name is here generally applied to the territory which we cal] 
Guzerat. The bad character of the people is supposed by Mr. Marsden 
to have been dictated by religious antipathies ; but it appears in fact that 
the Kattees or natives of Kattiwar are peculiarly barbarous and ferocicus, 
excneding in this respect their neighbours the Rajpoots themselves, fiercer 
than the other Hindoos. Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc., vol. i. pp. 265, 273, 274. 

4 Mr. Marsden states that he felt difficulty as to this name, till he ap- 
pee to Major Rennell, who suggested that it was the same with Kidg- 

akran, usually applied in India to Mekran, the most southern province 
of Persia. Kidg he supposed to have been an ancient metropolis, whose 
name, according to a usage prevalent in India, was joined to that of the 
country. Pottinger, accordingly, found Kedge to be the actual capital 
of Mekran. Having sailed along this extensive coast, Marco would enter 
the Persian Gulf, and conclude his voyage ; but we shall find him now 


describing on hearsay the extensive regions on the western shores of the 
Indian Ocean. 
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Greater, and is the first of any in the world. I have, 
however, only mentioned those on the seacoast, since to 
treat of the inland ones would have been too tedious. I 
shall therefore proceed to notice certain islands also be- 
longing to India, and first two called Male and Female. 


*XXXIII.—Islands called Male and Female. 


The isle called Male is full 500 miles out at sea, south 
of Kesmacoran. The people are baptized Christians; at- 
tached to the law and customs of the Old Testament ; they 
are very reserved in their intercourse with their wives. All 
the latter, indeed, dwell in another isle which is called 
Female. The men go and reside there three months in 
the year—March, April, and May—when they return to 
their own residence, and spend the remaining nine months 
in labour. In this isle is found very fine and beautiful am- 
ber. The people live on rice, milk, and flesh, and excel in 
fishing, capturing enough both for their own food and for 
exportation. They have no ruler except a bishop subject 
to the Archbishop of Scotra, and have languages of their 
own. The isle where their wives reside is thirty miles 
distant ; but they could not live if they spent the whole 
year with them. The sons remain with their mothers till 
the age of fourteen, when they go to join their fathers in 
their separate abode. t ° 


* We have observed that the Poli, with their fair ee would un- 
doubtedly steer from the coast of Guzerat to the Persian Gulf, with the 
view of landing at Ormus. In undertaking, thoreforé, to give us a view 
of the western borders of the Indian Oceau, Marco could only be guided 
by the reports of his Arab pilots. Though daring and skilful in their 
vocation, they could not be men of highly cultivated minds, and were 
probably deeply imbued with that taste for the marvellous, indicated by 
the publication, during that century, of the celebrated fiction of the 
Arabian Nights. Mr. Crawfurd has remarked the probability that at 
Sumatra he would be obliged to take on board pilots of this nation, the 
iunuence of whose spirit may perhaps be remarked during the whole of 
the subsequent voyuge. 

t Mr. Marsden su es the islands here meant to be those named 
Abd-al-curia or the Two Sisters, lying to the west of Socotra; and 
Count Boni coincides. I cannot but remark, however, that they are 
placed ere between Mekran and this last, 500 miles from each, 
and the total 1000 is necessary, and indeed nut quite sufficient, to make 
up the distance. The two islands would, by the above supposition, be 
un the opposite side of Socotra, and very near it, while the whole de- 
scription seems to indicate them as remote from anyother land. Count 
Boni, indeed, was informed by M. Zurla, that in the Soranzo MS. the 
distnuce iq meade ouly furty miles; but this codex, being proved to be of 


o 
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XXXIV.—lIsle of Scotra. 


About 500. miles south from these isles you find that 
of Scotra, the people of which are baptized Christians, and 
have an archbishop. Ambergris is very plentiful, being 
voided from the entrails of whales, which are pursued 
most actively, in order to obtain this precious article. 
They strike into the animal a barbed iron so firmly that 
it cannot be drawn out. A long line attached enables 
them to discover the place where the dead fish lies, and: 
drag it to the shore, when they extract from its belly the 
ambergris, and from its head severai casks of oil.* Fine 
cotton cloth is made ; and abundance of good salt fish pre- 
pared. The people subsist on rice, milk, and flesh; and 

o naked after the manner of the other idolatrous Indians. 

o this island come many ships and merchants; and in- 
deed all those destined for Aden touch there. The arch- 
bishop has no connexion with the See of Rome, but is sub- 
ject to a primate resident at Bagdad who appoints him, as 
well as sends mandates to bishops and prelates in other 
quarters of the world. Hither, too, repair many corsairs 
with their ships to sell their booty, and find a ready mar- 
ket, because the Christians, knowing it #e have been ab- 
stracted from idolaters and Saracens, scruple not to pur- 
chase. t ‘4 

T can tell you moreover, that these Christians are the 
most skilful enchanters in the world. The archbishop, in- 
deed, forbids and even'punishes this practice, but without 


secondary importance, can scarcely stand against the united voice of als 
the others. I cannot help suspecting the whole to be a mere Gight of 
Arabian fancy. Mr. Marsden has found in Barbosa, and Count Buni in 
De Barros, representations of the females of Socotra as somewhat Ama- 
zonian, both as to valour and separation from the other sex. 

* This passage, though only in Ramusio,' gives a tolerably correct ac- 
count of the oapeute of the spermaceti whale. ‘The opinion here given 
of the origin of ambergris has been controverted, but is the one now 
generally received. See Macculloch’s Commercial Dictionary, p. 30. 

Socutra is not much frequented now, when vessels studiously steer 
through the open ocean ; but in an age when they kept close to the coast, 
it became necessarily a main thoroughfare for those passing between the 
respective shores of Asia and Africa. Mr. Marsden hes successfally 
proved its having then been so, from the best early authorities. The 
same situation would naturally render it the haunt of pirates; indeed 
Abulfeda actually charges the people as themselves engaged in that enor- 
mity. There is also abundant proof of their having embraced Chris- 

anity under a schismatic form, the Nestorian or Jacobite 
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any avail ; for their ancestors, they say, followed it before 
them, and they will continue. For instance if a ship is 
proceeding full sail with a favourable wind, they raise a 
contrary one, and oblige it to return. They can make it 
blow from any quarter they please, and cause either a dead 
calm or a violent tempest.* They perforin many other 
marvellous enchantments, which it would be wrong to 
relate; they would excite such amazement. We shall 
therefore leave them, and describe the island of Mada- 
gascar. 


XXXV.—Madagascar. 

This is an island towards the south, about a thousand 
miles from Scotra. The people are Saracens, adoring Mo- 
hammed ; and they have four sheiks, or old men, who rule 
the entire country. This is really one of the noblest and 
greatest islands in the world, being reputed 4000 miles in 
circuit. In no region are so many elephants bred, and 
their teeth sold, as here and in Zanghibar.+ No flesh is 
eaten but that of camels, of which-an incredible number 
are killed every day ; and being supposed better and more 


* A power over the winds is often claimed by sorcerers ; and in this 
solitary island, surrounded by a stormy ocean, the pretension would be 
both natural and profitable. However little our readers may be inclined 
to admit it, there is ample proof of its being generally believed in by the 
early Portuguese navigators. 

+ The present is believed to be the first notice conveyed to Europe of 
this great island. Its dimensions are exaggerated, even if we take Ra- 
musio’s estimate of 3000; but in the earlier editions it is as here, 4000. 
Considering this, with the mention of the elephant and the giraffe,— 
animals not found in this island,—I have little doubt that the Arabs 
combined with their idea of Madagascar a large portion of the adjacent 
contineat. Comparing the present with the following chapter, it will 
be seen that they had not traced in any continuous manner the coast of 
Eastern Africa, but had reached only detached portions, which they con- 
ceived to be large islands. From what is stated respecting the currents, 
they evidently had not penetrated through the Mozambique channel, and 
might easily suppose the numerous islands in the northern part to belong 
toa mass of land. The Moslem religion and Arab social system do not 
now exist; but there is full proof of their-being formerly established, 
though expelled after the decline of that nation in Eastern Africa, where, 
even at the arrival of the Portuguese, they were found holding great 
sway. 

t Camels are not found here ; and though Marsden mentions instances 
of their flesh being prized as food, there can I think be no doubt that the 
animal alluded to is a peculiar species of ox or bison, with a hump on 
the shoulder, which Flacourt reports having been by some mistakec cor 
a camel. 
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wholesome than any other, it is used if possible during 
the whole year. The red sandal grows here to the height 
of our forest trees, and is sold with advantage to foreign- 
ers. Ambergris also abounds, from the number of whales 
which, as you know, yield that substance. There are 
leopards, ounces, and lions ; likewise various other ani- 
mals, such as stags, wild goats, and deer, seme of great 
size. The birds are equally various, several wonderfully 
different from ours. Many. ships arrive with abundance 
of goods, as cloths of silk and gold, which are profitably 
exchanged for those of the country. Mariners, however, 
cannot reach the other islands lying south of this and of 
Zanghibar, owing to the violence of the current running 
in this direction. It is such, that while vessels can come 
hither from Malabar in twenty days, they spend three 
. months in returning. 

Mow I must mention, that in these southern isles, the 
birds called griffon are reported to exist, and to appear at 
certain seasons; yet they are not formed as we describe 
and paint them, half-bird, half-lion, but exactly like the 
eagle, only immeasurably larger. They are represented 
so huge and powerful, as to take up the elephant and car- 
ry him high info the air, then let him drop, whereby he is 
at once killed, and they feed upon his carcass. It is as- 
serted that their wings are twelve paces. long, and when 
spread out, extend thirty paces across ; they are thick in 
proportion. I must add, that the khan sent messengers 
to obtain information ahout the country, and also the re- 
lease of one of his subjects who had been made prisoner. 
They and the captive related to him many great wonders 
of these strange isles and brought teeth of a wild boar, in- 
conceivably large: I assure you he found them to weigh 
fourteen pounds. You may thus judge as to the size of 
the boar ; and indeed some are equal to a buffalo. There 
are also giraffes and wild asses, and other beasts and birds 
wonderfully different from ours. To return to the griffun ; 
the people of the isiand do not know it by that name, but 
eall it always ruc ; but we, from their extraordinary size, 
certainly conclude them to be griffons.* Having nothing 


* The bird mentioned in this curious paragraph appears to be cither 
the albatross, which, though proper to more southern latitudes, may have 
occasionally visited the shores of Madagascar, or else the condor of Squth- 
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more to tell of this island, I will now go on to that of 
Zanghibar. 


XXXVI.—Coast of Zanghibar. 


This is a very great and noble island, about 2000 miles 
in circuit.* The people are all idolaters, have languages 
and a king of their own, and are subject to no other power. 
They are not very tall, but so broad and thick, that in this 
respect they appear like giants; and they are likewise 
immensely strong, bearing as large a burden as four other 
men, which is really no wonder, for they eat as much as 
five. They are perfectly black and go naked, with the 
exception of a cloth round the waist. Their mouth is so 
wide, their nose so turned up, their lips and eyes so big, 
that they are horrible to behold,t and any one meeting 
them in another country would believe them devils. Ele- 


ern Africa. The former has been known to measure from wing to wing 
15 feet, the latter above 10. In either case the exaggeration is very great ; 
the statement, however, varies mach ; for the extreme length, instead of 
30 paces as here, in the Crusca is only 20, and in Ramusio 16. The 
latter adds the account of a feather 90 spans long, and the quill part 
two palms‘in circumference, which was carried to the great khan, by 
whom it was greatly admired. As nothing of all this is found in any 
early edition except the Italian Museum MS.,—not a first authority,— 
we may conclude it to be the unauthorized embellishment of some faith- 
less translator. The statement rests only on the warm fancy of the 
Arabs, here peculiarly excited by the mention of such a gigantic bird in 
the Arabian Nights, from which, in fact, they have borrowed the name - 
rukh. Nay, there appears to be throughout Asia a superstitious belief 
of its existence. The identity with the griffon is admitted in the French 
version,-here followed, to be a comment of the writer's own, for which 
I have no doubt we are indebted to the romantic studies of Rusticians ; 
ao that two schools of fable have been at work in producing this extra- 
cranary pareszep™: 

The boar here mentioned appears to be the boaechwerk, called by Lin- 
neous sus cthiopicus. It has four tusks, the two largest of which, nine 
inches long and five in circumference, project like horns, being turned 
up at the end, and rendering the animal truly formidable (Barrow’s 
Africa, vol. i. p. 303). A large specimen might possess such a dimension 
as is here stated. 

* This is evidently the part of the eastern coast of Africa usually 
called Zanguebar, which signifies country of the Ethiopians or Negroes. 
We pointed out under the last chapter that want of the knowledge of 
Africa, viewed as a continent, which probably led the Arabs to consider 
this and other districts as islands. 

t We have here a picture of the negro, evidently drawn from the life, 
7 very strongly caricutured. The traveller does not intimate whether 

had ever seen one himself. Probably he had not, and received the 
description from his Arab shipmates. 
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phants abound, and a great traffic is carried on in then 
teeth ; likewise lions of a peculiar species, with ounces 
and leopards. In short, they have a‘l kinds of beasts dif- 
ferent from others in the world ; iacluding sheep entirely 
white, with only the head black, and none of any other 
coloar.* 

Here too is the giraffe, a most beautiful- creature, 
whose shape I will describe. Behind, it is low, and the 
legs very short; while those before, and the neck, are 
very large, so that its head rises three paces from the 
ground. The animal is small, and is quite harmless ; and 
its colour being red and white, in circles, it is very beau- 
tiful.t But there is a thing which I had forgotten about 
the elephant, that it caresses the female in the same man- 
ner as the human species. I must say, the women of this 
island are most ugly objects ; with large mouth, eyes, and 
nose, and their breasts four times the ordinary size; in 
short, they are hideous. The people live on rice, flesh, 
milk, and dates, and though they have no vines, make a 
very good liquor of rice, sugar, and spices. There is a 
great trade, particularly in elephants’ teeth ; and a good 
quantity of amber. The men are very brave in combat, 
and have little fear of death. They have no horses, but 
fight upon camels and elephants, placing on them castles 
well covered, with sixteen or twenty men mounted on 
them bearing lances, swords, and staves, and making a 
very powerful force in battle.t They have no arms ex- 
cept leathern shields, lances, and swords, with which they 
fight well. When leading the elephant to the combat, they 
give him to drink of their wine or liquor, which renders 
him more fierce and effective. I must now proceed to 
the great province of Abascia, but first wish to say some- 
thing more of India in general. 


a Marsden finds this statement confirmed by Hamilton, a good 
authority 

t This elegant animal, now familiar in our menageries, is here oor- 
rectly described. 

t The traveller is correct as to the number of elephants, but appears 
mistaken in supposing them tamed and trained for war. They certainly 
were eo by the Carthaginians ; but there is no account of such a prac- 
tice in modern times. He probably had seen them so employed in India, 
and on learning that they were here equally numerous, too hastily con- 


ou aba the same course would be followed. He is correct as tothe 
want o 
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. XXXVII.—The Islands in the Indian Sea. 


_ You must know I have described only its noblest king- 
doms and isles ; those that make the flower of the region, 
and to which the rest are mostly subject. No man could 
enumerate all the islands; they are estimated at 12,700, 
inhabited and uninhabited, according to the writings of 
the most skilful mariners. In the Greater India, which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran, are thirteen very 

at kingdoms, of which I have described ten. The 
Vosaar latin. stretching from Zinaba to Montifi, contains 
eight, and this is exclusive of numerous others that are in 
the islands.* 

XXXVIIL—Kingdom of Abascie. 

Abascia is a very great province, called the Middle [n- 
dia.t The supreme monarch 1s a Christian ; the other six 
kings are subject to him, three being believers, and three 
Saracen. The Christian people of this province have 
three marks upon their face, one from the forehead to 
the middle of the nose, and one on each cheek, made 
with a hot iron, and herein consists their baptism. There 
are also Jews having a mark on each cheek, and Sara- 
cens with only one on the forehead and nose.{ The great 
king lives in the’ middle of the province; the Saracens 


* We have had occasion to observe the wide extension given to the 
name of India. Here are clearly yess Sears three regions so named : 
the Greater, including Hindostan and Southern Persia; the Lesser, or 
the country beyond the Ganges ; the Middle, meaning Abyssinia. Mr. 
Marsden has found, in the early travellers, Conti and Bar’ near] 
the same limits and divisions applied to this celebrated name. aod, 
in the popular language of Europe, the term East Indies is still applied te 
all the southern coasts of Asia, exclusive of China; East being evident- 
ly added to distinguish it from the region since discovered and named the 
West Indies. The islands-here mentioned are supposed by Mr. Marsden 
to be the very numerous groups of the Maldives and Laccadives. He is 
doubtless so far correct ; but considering the extension of the name east- 
ward, it seems probable that the Oriental Archipelago is also included, 
especially when we find the mention of kingdoms in these islands. In 
Ramusio, Zinuba is Zampa (Tsiompa), the first kingdom reached after 
leaving China, while Montifi is Murphili, the name given in that edition 
to Masulipatam. 

{ This is evidently Abyssinia, and indeed the name here resembles 
more that of Habbesh, used by the natives. The Crusca has Nabasce. 

+ This practice of baptism by cauterizing is mentioned by Barbosa, 
Linschoten, and other early authors, being intended, it is said, to rep- 
resent baptizing by fire. Ludolfus, a later but authentic historian, de- 
nies this on the authority of the Jesuit missionaries, and says that such 
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towards Aden. In this district Messer St. Thomas the 
apostle preached, and after converting the inhabitants, 
went to Maabar, where he died, and his body remains, as 
formerly mentioned. This country contains many good 
men-at-arms and well mounted cavalry, who are much 
needed ; for wars.are frequent with the Sultans of Aden* 
and Nubia, and with other powers. But I will tell you a 
memorable story of what happened in the year 1288. 
This king, who is lord over all Abascia, wished to go in 
pilgrimage to adore the sepulchre of Christ in Jerusalem. 
The barons represented the danger of the journey, and ad- 
vised him to send a bishop or some other great prelate. 
The monarch having agreed, one of very holy life was 
chosen, who readily undertook the mission. He was 
equipped most handsomely as a pilgrim, and travelled by 
land and sea till he arrived at Jerusalem. Repairing to 
the sepulchre, he performed the due homage before an 
object so exalted ; and having presented great offerings 
from the king, and well fulfilled his mission, he set out on 
his return. He passed through Aden, a country where 
Christians are hated as mortal enemies. The governor, 
learning that he professed this religion, and was a mes- 
senger of the sovereign of Abascia, warned him that un- 
less he embraced the law of Mohammed, he would suffer 
a shameful punishment. The bishop replied, that he 
would sooner die. The other, greatly enraged, ordered 
him to be forcibly circumcised, and then sent him away, 
telling him that this was meant as an affront to his mas- 
ter. The prelate was much grieved, but conseled him- 
self by thinking that he had suffered for the law of his 
faith, and God would recompense him in the other world. 
As soon as he-could travel, he proceeded to Abascia, and 


marks, though sometimes made, are only as an imaginary preservative 
against cold. There seems, however, full testimony to ir early ex- 
istence as a rite, though perbaps it has fallen into disuse. 

* This is evidently Adel, a gress Mohammedan kingdom east of Abys- 
@mnia. The change from one liquid to another is easy, and indeed it is 
not improbable that the Arabian Aden might at one period have extended 
its nanfe and power to this region. It is curious that in the Crusca, the 
one is called Adenti, the other Edenti. The long wars between the two 
kingdoms are fully commemorated by historians ; Bruce observing, that 
the precise period here referred to formed nearly a blank in the annals 
of that kingdom, so that it is impossible to find any confirmation of the 
military events now to be related 
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appeared before the king ; who, having inquired about the 
sepulchre, and being told the whole truth, accounted it a 
most holy and pious visit. The bishop then related the 
affront put upon him by the ruler of Aden, when his ma 
jesty fell into such a transport of grief and rage, that he 
almost died. He called aloud in the hearing of all the by- 
standers, that he would never wear a crown, nor rule a 
province, till he had taken such vengeance as should be 
spoken of throughout the world. Presently he prepared a 
vast body of troops, on horseback and foot, also elephants 
with well-armed casties, having twenty men upon each. 
He then set out and marched directly onward to the ter- 
ritory of Aden. Its chiefs, with a great multitude of Sar- 
acens on foot and hurseback, came to defend their coun- 
try, and a most obstinate battle was fought ; but the ene- 
my could not withstand the force of the King of Abascia, 
because the Christians are more valiant. They fled and 
were slain in great numbers. The victor, entering the 
country ‘in three or four places, greatly wasted and de- 
stroyed it, killing many of the imhabitants. He then 
thought the affront sufficiently avenged; and indeed I 
must tell you he could effect no farther devastation, the 
region being extensive, and full of dangerous passes, 
where a few men could greatly harass an army.* , 
I will now relate other matters of Abascia, which yields 
a great variety of all things necessary for subsistence. 
The people tive on rice, flesh, milk, and sesamum, and. - 
have elephants, not bred there, but brought from the isle 
of the other India. Giraffes, however, are in great num- 
bers; also lions, leopards, ounces, wild apes, and many 
beasts and birds different from ours. The domestic fowls 
are the most beautiful in the world; and the ostriches 
as large as asses.t They have parrots, beautiful and vari- 


* Iu Ramusio, the king is represented as having taken and pillaged 
the capital. Mr. Marsden is perplexed by finding no record of any such 
complete success. The text here given from the early editions exhibits 
it as only a partial and temporary inroad. 

t Tas description of Abyasinia is tolerably accurate. considering the 
channels through which it was procured ; though its features are not 
sufficiently distinguished from those of the southern and central parts 
of Africa. The isle alluded to is probably Zanzibar. In Ramusio, the 
country is described as extremely rich in gold; an error not in the early 
editions. ; Z : 


- 
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ous; also monkeys and cats of two species, with faces 
exactly like those of men. This Abascia contains nu- 
merous cities and castles, and is much frequented by mer- 
chants ; many cloths of cotton and buckram are wrought 
there. I might relate other things, but must now go on 
to the province of Aden. 


XXXIX..—City and Kingdom of Aden 


This country is subject to a lord, called sultan. The 
people are ali Saracens, adoring Mohammed, and wishing 
the greatest mischief to Christians. There are many 
cities and castles; for Aden is the port to which the In- 
dian ships bring all their merchandise. It is then placed 
on board other small vessels, which ascend a river about 
seven days, at the end of which it is disembarked, laden 
on camels, and conveyed thirty days farther. It then 
comes to the river of Alexandria, and is corveyed down 
to that city. By this route alone its inhabitants regeive 
their pepper, spices, and costly goods.* From Aden, too, 
ships sail for India with various goods, especially very fine 
and valuable horses, which, as you know, are sold there 
for full a hundred marks of silv2r. The sultan draws a 
great revenue from the duties un these cargoes; and is 
thus one of the richest princes in the world. But, I as- 
sure you, he did great injury to the Chr:stians ; for when 


* The splendour and prosperity of Aden in this age is zonfrmed par- 
tia)ly by the oriental writers, and more fally by Barbosa. Moore draws 
from it the image— 
‘* Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour.” 

This wealth was derived, as here stated, from ita being then the main 
channel by which the Indian commodities reached Europe bv way of 
Alexandria. At that time, it appears, large vessels did not venture upon 
the intricate navigation of the Red Sea, and their cargoes were dis- 
charged at this city. After the of the Cape, and the improved 
navigation by which they were enabled to ascend, Aden sunk into a 
mere place of refreshment for seafaring persons. In this view, and as 
subservient to steam navigation, the British government have recently 
purchased it, but find it difficult to maintain against the barbarous tribes 
of the interior. 
_ In all the early editions, including Pipino and Gryneus, the Red Sea 
is by mistake called ariver. The Arabic term bahr, water, is used in- 
discriminately in this sense, and in that of sea or lake. This circum- 
stance often causes confusion, and might easily misiead our traveller. 
= at easily hee oe ieee agulf. He, or another modern editor, 

& : information necessary to make this correcti 
The vovage is also stated at twenty days a mora suitable time r= 
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the governor of Babylonia attacked and took the city of 
Acre, committing much devastation, he was assisted by 
this prince with 30,000 horses and 40,000 camels. This 
aid was given rather out of hatred to believers than good 
will to that prince.* But now I will tell you of another 
great city. 


XL.—Cit} of Escier (Shaher). 


Escier is a very large town to the north-west (north), 
four hundred miles from Aden.f A count here rules with 
justice, but subject to the soldan of Aden ; and the people © 
are Saracens adoring Mohammed. The port is good, fre- 
quented by many ships and merchants from India, who 
bring various commodities, and carry away others, partic- 
ularly horses of great value, and yielding large profit. In 
this province grows a great quantity of fine incense, also 
of dates.t They have no grain except rice, and little of 
that; hence corn is profitably imported from other coun- 
tries. Fish is caught in such plenty, that for a Venetian 
gros you may purchase two large tunnies. The people 
live on rice, flesh, and fish, and have no wine except what 


* The sultan here alluded to is supposed to be Saladin, the celebrated 
ruler of Egypt ; for Cairo was in that age called Babylonia, having, after 
the fall of Bagdad, become the capital seat of Mohammedan power 
(Boni, p. 467). The French, Crusca, and the Paris Latin give no date ; 
but Pipino, Gryneus, and Ramusio have 1200. The true one was 1187 ; 
bat they might be giving a round number, without attempting precision. 

+ Thore is a singular discrepancy here as to the distance ; for while 
the Crusce and Paris Latin have four miles, Pipinu and Ramusio have 
forty, and the early French 400. This last is undoubtedly correct, for 
Mr. Marsden, notwithstanding his erroneous versions, clearly recognizes 
here the Sch&hhr of Niebuhr, Sahar of D’Anville, situated at exactly 
400 miles from Aden. Mr. Wellsted describes it ander the name of 
Shaher, as still the largest town on this part of the Arabian coast, ex- 
tending a mile and a quarter in length (Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 443). 
In this, however, and the two following routes, the early editions com- 
mit the heavy error of making the direction north-west instead of north- 
east. i incline to suspect a mistake of transcription; for tramontane 
(north) might easily, in bad MS., be mistaken for vermatstre (north- 
west). It is curious that Pipino, Gryneus, and the French of 1565, 
really haye north, which is correct, allowing for the frequent habit of 
orienting to a cardinal point. We may refer to our observations in a 
former instance, in which these middle editions were correct, while the 
early and later ones were erroneous. Ramusio has a different mistake, 
making it south-east ; while the Italian Museum MS. has ostro (south). 

t The coast of Hadramaut, here described, is celebrated for its copious 
production of incense ; and the valuable spice named oliban or frankiue 
cense, seems peculiar to it.— Marsden. pp 730, 731. 


‘a 
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they make frotn sugar, rice, and dates. But I must tell 
you, too, that they have sheep without ears, or any open- 
ing for them; but where the ears should be, is a little 
horn ; these are small and very beautiful creatures.* An- 
other thing you will much wonder at is, that all the ani- 
mals, sheep, oxen, and camels, eat fish, because there is 
no grass, for it is the most arid place in the world. These 
fishes are very small, caught in March, Apri, and May, in 
wonderful quantities. They are dried, lodged in houses, 
and given as fuod to the animals during the whole year. 
The people eat them also when quite alive and newly 
taken. There are also plenty of large ones, which being 
made into a kind of biscuit, by cutting them into small 
pieces and drying them in the sun, are preserved under 
cover during the whole year.t The incense, mentioned 
as so abundant, is purchased by their lord at ten golden 
bezants the cantar, and retailed to the merchants for forty, 
so that he makes a very large profit. Let us now leave 
this city, and tell you of Dufar. . 


XLI.—City of Dufar. 


This is a beautiful, large, and noble city, 500 miles south- 
west from Escier.} The people are Saracens, adoring 
Mohammed, and ruled by a count, who is subject to Aden, 
to which, indeed, this city belongs. The port is very good, 


* Mr. Marsden has not been able to find any account of this peculiar 
species ; but the varieties of the sheep are numerous. One reared in this 
arid country would of course be diminutive. The want of ears would 
doubtless be suggested by the absence or small size of the exterior ap- 

ndage. 
he Eitremsly little is known of this coast ; but in regard to that’ on the 
Persian Gulf, which is exactly similar, Niebuhr and Chardin fully con- 
firm the copious supply of fish, and the pructice of feeding cattle with 
them. This, indeed, 1s a natural resource, where this food 18 so abun- 
dant, and vegetables so scanty. On the opposite side of the gulf, where 
circumstances are similar, the same particulars are noticed by Arrian, 
in his Voyage of Nearchus. : 

t Dufar, or Dofar, is a well-known port in Arabia, and the distance 
here stated (from the French) is just about the actual one from Shaher. 
The other editions commit strange errors; the Crusca and Paris Latin 
have five, Ramusio twenty miles. The direction is, as before, erroncous, 
doubtless from the same cause, whatever that may be. This chapter is 
omitted in Pipino and Gryneus; otherwise we may presume the right 
direction would have been there given. Mr. Wellsted, in his late survey, 
found the district not very flourishing, with no port that could be reek: 
oned more than a village. Dofar, however, was the principal one, sur- 
rounded by a well-cultivated country.—Vol. ii. p. 453. 
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and merchants convey thence many very fine Arabian 
horses. Numerous cities and castles depend upon it, and 
the country yields much incense. The trees are about © 
the size of a small fir, and incisions are made with knives 
in various places, whence flows the incense, which, in- 
deed, through the great heat, often runs out of itself. I 
shall now proceed to relate of the Gulf of Calatu. 


XLII.—Gulf and City of Calata. 


Calatu is a large city within the gulf of the same name, 
six hundred miles north-west from Dufar.* It is a noble 
seaport, inhabited by Saracens, who are subject to Cor- 
mos. When the melik of that city is at war with a more 
powerful prince, he retires to this place, which is strong 
by nature and art, an:! finds himself secure. ‘The people 
have no grain but what they import. Many ships bring 
the goods and spices of India, which are distributed 
throughout the interior, and many fine horses sent in re- 
turn. But I must observe, that this city is at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Calatu, so that the melik can prevent ves- 
sels from sailing in or out without his consent. This pow- 
er he often uses against the sultan of Creman; for when 
that prince demands any exorbitant tribute from him or 
other vessels, they remove from Cormos to Calatu, and 
allow no ships to pass, whence the other prince sufferg 
severely, and is obliged to abate his demands. The peo- 
ple of this country live on dates and salt fish, which are 
abundant ; but many rich men are well supplied with bet- 
ter food. 


XLIII.—Retum to Cormos. 


After departing from Calatu, and sailing three hundred 
miles between north-west and north, you find the city of 
Cormos; but if you take a direction from the former 


* This is Kalhat, near a cape of the same name, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, on the western side. The distance from Dofar here given 
(from the French) is correct ; in the other editions it is absurd,—in the 
Paris Latin six, in Ramusio fifty miles, The place has no longer any 
existence, and Mr. Marsden imagines it must have included Muscat, 
probably at that time under its dependence ; but this is impossible, the 
two sites being 100 miles distant. Mr. Wellsted lately visited that of 
Kalhat, and found it covered by extensive ruins, fally confirming that 
early splendour and importance which our traveller ascribes toit. Only 
one mosque remained entire, and there was a small fishing-village to the 
porth.—Travels in Arabia, vol. i. p. 41. 
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place between north-west and north, and sail five hundred 
miles, you come to Quis. However, we shall pass over 
this last place, and speak of Cormos,* a large and noble 
capital subject to a melik, who commands many towns 
and castles. The people are Saracens and adore Moham- 
med. The heat is very great on which account every 
house is provided with ventilators placed on the side 
whence the wind blows, which being thus admitted, ren- 
ders the mansion tolerably cool. We gave an account of 
this place formerly, as well as of Quis and Creman, but 
have since made a circuit which brought us back to it. 
However, we will say no more, but proceed now to the de- 
scription of Great Turkey.t 


* Ormus.—This v was probably performed by Marco himself, on 
his way frum India to Persia; and he is strictly correct as to distance 
and direction. The latter is erroneous in Ramusio,—north-cast, 

t In the Crusca, it is said :—“‘In now returning, we will relate all the 
particulars that we had omitted.” This is more fully expressed in Ra- 
musio :—‘‘ Before bringing the work to a conclusion, I shall step back 
and notice some regions lying towards the north, which I omitted to 
speak of in the preceding hook.” There is nothing of this in the 

rench, which I am persuaded is here the genuine text, while the 
other editors have interpolated their own ideas on the subject. “The 
reader who attentively peruses the following chapters will perceive that 
the ground gone over is by no means the same as formerly. Tartar 
kingdoms and countries were indeed treated of, but these were in the 
east and north-east of Asia, the original seat of Mongol power. We 
are now intruduced to those in the centre and north-west of that conti- 
nent. We have seen that the Poli, after landing in Persia, escorted the 
two princesses to Casan or Ghazan, then commanding in Khorasan. I 
apprehend that the succeeding information is that collected during the 
residence there. 

The following chapters will be chiefly new to the English reader, and © 
include a historical account of the most remarkable events in the history 
of central and ‘north-western Asia, duriug the thirty years preceding. 
Marco has not appeared to shine in respect to the early Mongol history ; 
but we found reason to ascribe this to the ignorance prevalent at t 
court of Kublai. Ghazan, on the contrary, was a most accomplished 
and intelligent prince. He was the first who, by collecting the loose 
traditions, formed a written history of Gengis and his successors (Mars- 
den, p. 189). De Guignes describes him as habitually studying the ¢- ea: 
actions of Cyrus and Alexander, and striving to imitate them. He 
formed a body of institutes in regard to all the branches of government, 
which are still observed in Persia, and have been translated into Eng- 
lish by Colonel Kirkpatrick (Malcom’s History of Persia, vol. i. p. 438). 
There seems ground, therefore, to suppose, that the information ob- 
tained from him respecting recent events and adjacent countries, would 
be generally correct. 

amusio, hitherto so ous, has omitted all this historical matter ; 
so that it is unknown to Mr. Maraden, of whose learned aid the editor is 
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XLIV.—Turkestan— Wars of Kaidu. 


This country lies to the north-west as you go from Cor- 
mos to the river Gihon, extending towards the territory 
of the greatkhan. It is governed by a nephew (cousin) 
of his, named Kaidu, grandson of Ciagatai,* brother to 
that monarch. He is a very powerful lord, ruling many 
cities and castles. His subjects are Tartars, very able 
eombatants, much inured to fighting, and he does not obey 
the khan, but is rather at perpetual war with him. This is 
because Kaidu demanded constantly from that monarch a 
share of his conquests, particularly in Catai and Manji. 
The latter said he would willingly grant it to him, as to 
his other descendants, if he would come to his court and 
council whenever summoned. But the other, afraid to trust 
his uncle, offered to obey him where he was, but dreaded 
that if in his power he would be put to death. Hence 
arose this discord, and the khan drew his forces around 
the realm of Kaidu to guatd against an invasion ; yet that 
prince contrived to penetrate, arid fought repeatedly with 
the armies of Kublai; for he could bring into the field 
100,000 brave and skilful horsemen. He had with him also 
many lords of the imperial lineage. Each soldier carries 
to battle sixty arrows, thirty smaller for shooting, and 
thirty larger, pointed with heavy iron, to throw against 
the face or arms of the enemy, or cut the cords of his bow ; 
and when they have discharged all these, they lay their 
hand on their swords, and strike most terrible blows 
Now, in the year 1266, this king, with his cousin named 
Jesudar, assembled a very great army, and marched 
against two barons that were alse his relations, but held 
their lands from the great khan. Kaida and his cousin 
fought with these two chiefs, who had alsu a very large 


thus depnved. Nor has he obtained much from Count Boni, who has 
nearly confined his illustrations to Ramusio’s text. He hopes, however, 
to prove, that the events now nsrrated accord in their general outline 
with the most authentic orients’ histories. If there is a d.screpancy 
respecting some important details, it is not greater than is found in these 
histories themselves ; and there may perhaps appear reason to think that, 
in some instances, Marco's statement is the most correct yet given to the 
world. 

* According to Abulghasi, he was grandson to Ugadai or Okkoday; 
his father, named Kashi, paving ciee of excessive drinking. In either 
caso, he will be cousin, not nephew, to Kublai; but our traveller is not 
very precise in these genealogical matters. 
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force, so that between them there were 100,000 horsemen. 
They contended hardly and long, and many fell on both 
sides; but at last Kaidu conquered ; however, the twe 
barons, being well mounted, escaped without injury. The 
victor then became still more proud and boastful ; yet he 
returned home and remained two years in peace. Then 
he assembled a mighty host of cavalry, having learned that 
at Karakorum there was a great army under Nomogan, a 
son of the khan, and George, a grandson of Prester John. 
He marched thither with all speed, and the two chiefs be- 
ing informed of his approach, courageously prepared to 
meet him with their horsemen, amounting to upwards of 
60,000. Having reached the place where his men were 
ranged in tents on the plain, they skilfully established their 
own camp. Each party rested and made preparations for 
three days, when they advanced to the combat. There 
was little advantage on either side; both having about 
60,000 mounted men well armed at every point, divided 
into six squadrons of 10,000. They waited only till they 
heard their lord sound the maccar ; meantime performing 
loudly on various musical instruments. At length the sig- 
nal was given, when the hosts rushed against each other, 
laying their hands on their bows. The arrows filled the 
air like rain; men and horses were mortally wounded; 
noise and cries arose so loud that the thunder of Jove 
could not have been heard. Truly this was an evil hour 
for many, who on both sides fell dead and dying. The 
arrows being discharged, they rushed on with sword and 
spear, giving and receiving most dreadful blows. You 
might see arms and hands cut off, and numbers of men 
rolling senseless on the earth. Kaidu displayed signal 
prowess, and his soldiers would have often been driver 
off the field, bad he not encouraged and rallied them. On 
the other side the two princes alsu firmly stood their 
ground, and it really was one of the most cruel battles 
ever fought between Tartar tribes. Yet though each 
strove with all his might to discomfit the other, neither 
could succeed, and the conflict lasted till evening. On 
this fatal day, multitudes of men fell, many wives were 
made widows, children made orphans, and households 
filled with tears and lamentations. But when the sun set, 
the struggle could endure no longer, and both parties re 
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turned to their camp overpowered with fatigue, nappy to 
rest during the night. When morning dawned, King Kai- 
du, having received intelligence that the great khan was 
marching against him with a mighty host, deemed it un- 
safe to remain longer. Wherefore he and all his men 
mounted and rode off te their own country ; the two prin- 
ces were so exhausted, that they did not attempt to fol- 
low, so that he with his people reached Samarcand, the 
capital of his kingdom.* 

The great khan felt much wrath at Kaidu for commit- 
ting such ravages, and bethought himself, that had he not 
been his nephew, he would have seized his land and put 
him to a cruel death ; but regard to his own flesh restrain- 
ed him. Thus he escaped out of the hand of the mighty 
monarch. But I have wonderful stories to tell you about a 
daughter of this prince. ; 


XLV.—Exploits of a Tartar Princess, Daughter to Kaidu. 


This young lady was in Tartar named Aigiarm, which 
means in our language “brilliant moon.” She possessed 
such stréngth-that none of the youths or nobles in the 
whole kingdom could vanquish her, but were all beaten. 


* We have been already introduced to Kaidu as the relation and imbit- 
tered enemy of Kublai. As he seems never to have been recognised as a 
regular sovereign, the notices of him in oriental history are extremely 
slight. De Guignes, however (tom. iii. p. 185-187), mentions his repeated 
inroads, and particularly his attempts to obtain possession of Karakorum, 
which would have thrown great lustre on hia arms. On occasion of the 
principal conflict, he represeuts the army as Some ee Bayam, the 
conqueror of Manji ; but Kublai, unjustly jealous of that officer, sent his 
grandson Temur and andther prince to supersede him ; yet, before their 
arrival, he had gained the victory. Our traveller, getting his informa- 
tion through Kaidu, might be mistaken on this point. De Guignes rep- 
resents the seat of that-prince’s power as in Almaligh, to the north-east 
of Turfan, and among the tribes north of the Altai. Marco, on the con- 
trary, here distinctly states it as immediately north of the Oxus, and 
Samareand as his capital. All his particulars accord with this ; the dis- 
tance of forty days’ journey to Karakorum ; the combination with Barak 
in the invasion of Khorasan, and the accideutal but evident notice of him 
in treating of Samarcand. Price, in fact, calls him (Keydu) Khan of 
Turkestan, and mentions an inroad by him into Khorasan (Mohammedan 
History, vol. ii. p. 605). I am convinced, then, Marco was right, and 
that the French writer merely, from the repeated attempts against Kara- 
korum, concluded that his territory lay adjacent to that capital. 

Kaidu continued thirty years powerful and formidable ; but, in 1301, 
having been attacked by Temur, the successor of Kublai, he was de- 
feated and died of grief, when his family submitted.—De Guignes, tome 
iii. pp. 194, 195. 
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Her father wished to marry her to a baron ; but she refu- 
sed ever to unite herself to any one who could not van- 
quish-her in fair combat; and the king granted her this 
privilege. She rejoiced greatly, and published through 
various parts of the world, that if any gentle youth would 
come, try her in pitched battle, and gain the victory, she 
would accept him for her lord. This news was spread 
wide through the surrounding countries, and I assure you. 
many gentlemen came and made the trial, which was ar- 
ranged in the following manner. The king, with many 
young nobles and iadies, assembled in the great hall of the 
palace, when the priacess entered in a robe of cotton, richly 
adorned, attended by youths similarly attired. The agree- 
ment was, that if the candidate prevailed and threw her 
to the ground, he should, have her for his wife ; but if vic- 
tory declared on her side, he was to give her a hundred 
horses. Thus she had gained above ten thousand steeds, 
because she could find no youth or damosel that could 
overcome her; nor was this wonderful, for she was large, 
tall,and well formed _in her limbs, indeed almost a giantess. 
Now, about the year 1280, there came the son of a rich 
king, an extremely handsome young man, with a brilliant 
retinue and a thousand very fine horses. He addressed 
himself to Kaidu, who was very desirous of marrying him 
to his daughter. He therefore caused her to be privately 
dealt with, to allow herself to be conquered ; but she de- 
elared she would not do so for any thing in the world. 
One day then, the king and queen, with many nobles and 
jadies assembled in the great ball ; the princess and prince 
then entered, and their handsome appearance struck all 
with wonder ; he was really so streng and powerful, that 
no one else could contend with him. When they were 
in the middle of the hall before this great assembly, the 
agreement was formally made, that the suitor, if vanquish- 
ed, should lose his thousand horses. But al] the compa- 
ny. as well as the King and queen, expressed their wishes 
that he should be successful. The two then rushed to- 
gether, and wrestled violently, dragging each other in dif- 
ferent directions ; but at last the lady prevailed, and threw 
him on the ground, to the great grief of all the spectators; 
he thus forfeited the thousand horses. But I have to in- 
form you, that Kaidu led his daughter to many battles, and — 
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in no encounter could any warrior withstand her. On mae 
ny occasions, she rushed amoung the enemy, seized one of 
the chiefs, and dragged him over to her own army.* I will 
now, however, proceed to a great battle fought between 
her father and Argon, the son of Abaga, lord of the East. 


XLVI.—Great Battle between Barak and Argon. 


Ahaga ruled many provinces bordering on those of Ka- 
idu, and it was where grows the tree called in the book 
of Alexander the Arbor Secco.t As that prince commit- 
ted great ravages on his territory, he sent his son Argon, 
with a very large host of cavalry, into the country of the 
Arbor Secco, to the river Gihon, where he took a station 
fitted to guard the country against the invader. Kaidu, 
however, assembled a great body of horsemen, and gave 
the command to a brother named Barak, very brave and 
skilful, desiring him to oppose the enemy. Barak, with 
his troops, rode on till he came to the river, and were ten 
miles distant from Argon. sIhe latter informed of the 
approach of his adversary, made diligent preparation ; the | 
two remained three days in their respective camps. When 
they were fully prepared, and the naccar began to sound, 
they no longer delayed, but rushed furiously against each 
other. The arrows might be seen flying on all sides, and 
the air was so full of them, that it seemed to rain; and 
when both parties had discharged them, and many men as 
well as horses had been slain, they seized their swords 
and spears, and began a most fierce and cruel combat 
Arms and legs were cut off, chargers killed, and many 
dreadful wounds inflicted ; the noise and cries were such: 
as would have drowned the loudest thunder. I assure 
you, in a few hours, the ground was covered with dead 


* The editor is obliged to say, that he has in vain searched the records 
of the East for any notice of this Herculean fair one; nor does Count 
Boni appear to have been more fortunate. But our information respect- 
ing Kaidu himself is'so éxcessively slight, and only as connected with 
the history of Kublai, that we could not reasonably expect any mention 
of an incident of this merely domestic nature. 

+ Abaga, in 1283, succeeded Hoolaku, the conqueror of Bagdad, as 
lord of the East, or ‘‘ of the Eastern Tartars,” a rule which iucluded 
the whole of Persia, with parts of Syria and Asia Minor. He is de- 
scribed as a wise and able prince. We have already observed, that the 
arbor secco means the plane-tree, considered characteristic of Khorasan, 
the most eastern pruvince of Persia, and one of vast extent, reaching 
from the Caspian to the Orus, called here Gihon. 
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and dying. Finally, Barak and his men could not endure 
the force of their adversary, and retreated across the riv- 
er; while the victor pursued and killed a great number.* 
Thus Argon gained the day; and having begun to speak 
of him, I will relate his other adventures, and how he be- 
came sovereign lord after the death of Abaga, his father. 


XLVII.—Argon and Acomat contend for the Persian Empire. 


Not long after Argon had gained this battle, he receiv- 
ed news of the death of Abaga. He was much grieved, 
yet prepared with his whole host to return to the court, 
and take possession of the sovereignty ; but he had forty 
days to march before arriving there. Now a brother of 
the deceased monarch, named Acomat Soldan, who had 
become a Saracen, having heard of the event, bethought 
himself, that since the heir was so distant he himself 
might succeed. Having prepared a large body of men, he 
marched directly to the capital, and seized the supreme 
power. He found such aW amount of treasure that it 
could scarcely be counted. He lavished his bounty in a 
wonderful manner on the chiefs and barons, who declared 
him a good master, liked him, and wished for no other. 
He studied to be popular and to please all men; yet the 
action he had committed was vile, and blamed by many. 
It was not long till he learned that Argon was marching 
against him with a very powerful force. He made no de- 
lay, nor showed surprise, but actively summoned his bar- 
ons and troops ; and in a week he had assembled a numer- 
ous body of cavalry, who all marched cheerfully against 
Argon, expressing their earnest desire to kil] or take him 

Soldan Acomat having thus assembled 60,000 horse- 
men, set out and marched fullten days without interrup- 
tion, when he learned that Argon, with an equal force, was 
five days’ journey distant. He pitched his camp, and await- 

* This inroad is related by De Guignes, tome iii. p. 260, and by Price, 
Mohammedan History, vol. ii. p. 576. The former calls the invader 
Berrak Khan, the latter Berauk. They describe the battle as having 
taken place near Herat, but differ from our traveller in one important 
Ve represeuting Abaga himself as having commanded the army. 

et as Price recognises Argun as having beeu in possession of the gov- 
ernment of Khorasan, there can be scarcely a doubt, that he would at 
least be present in the engagement. If we are correct in supposing the 


information derived from Ghazan, son to that prince, thir cannot he de- 
nied to he a good authority. 
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ed the enemy in a large and beautiful plain, which seemed 
well adapted for the combat. He then summoned his 
people and thus addressed them :—“ My lords, you know 
how well I am entitled to succeed my brother, being son of 
the same father, and having accompanied him in all his 
conquests. Because Argon is son to Abaga, some think 
he ought to succeed ; but with all due respect to them, I 
consider this unjust. Even during my brother’s life, I was 
reasonably entitled to half the kingdom, only through my 
mildness I allowed him the whele, but now I ought to suc- 
ceed. I pray you then to defend my right against Argon, 
and preserve to us the rule; for I seek only the name and 
dignity, and leave to you the profit and possession of al]. 1 
need say no more to wise men, who love justice, and will 
do all things for the general honour and benefit.” When 
the barons, chiefs, and soldiers heard this speech they 
declared with one consent their resolution to adhere to him 
while they had breath and defend him against all, and par- 
ticularly Argon, whom they trusted they would capture 
and place in his hands. 

hen that prince learned that his rival was waiting for 
him with so great a multitude, he was much discomposed ; 
he considered, however, how injurious it would be to 
show melancholy or fear, and the necessity of displaying 
valour and boldness. He sent for his lords and counsel- 
lors, and having assembled a great number, thus addres- 
sed them :—‘‘ My dear brothers and friends, you know 
well how tenderly my father loved you, regarding you 
while he lived as kindred and children; also how many 
great battles you fought with him, aiding bim to conquer 
all his kingdom. Now I am the son of him who loved you 
so much, and to me you are equally dear; I therefore 
trust you will aid me against the man who seeks, contra- 
ry to all right and reason to disinherit me. Consider 
also, that he has forsaken our law and embraced that of 
Mohammed ; it were fitting indeed that a Saracen should 
rule over the Tartar natien! Therefore, friends and bro- 
thers, I trust that you will willingly and heartily support 
me, and that each will display such valour, that the battle 
may be ours, and we may comfor. ourselves by think- 
ing that the right is on our side.” After this speech, each 
lord and chief thought to himself, that he ought rather to 
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die than not strenuously endeavour tv gain a triumph. 
While the rest were silent, one great lord arose and said: 
‘¢ Noble sire, we know fully the truth of what you have 
said, and I will now answer in the name of all now pres- 
ent, that while life remains in our bodies, we are ready to 
die rather than fail to conquer. Victory, too, appears to 
us certain, since we are so greatly in the right, and our 
enemies in the wrong. I advise, then, that we march as 
soon as possible against the foe, and pray all our compan- 
ions to display such valour, that their deeds may be spo- 
ken of over the whole world.” That brave man having 
concluded, all present assented, and eagerly desired bat- 
tle. Next morning, Argon and his troops began their 
march, riding towards the plain on which their enemies 
were posted, and pitched their camp ten miles distant 
from that of Acomat. 

Argon now chose two intelligent men, in whom he 
greatly confided, and sent them to his ancle. They mount- 
ed on horseback, went direct, and alighted at the pavilion 
of the soldan, whom they found with a numerous com- 
pany of barons. Being well acquainted, they saluted him 
courteously, and received a cheerful welcome. After 
some time, one of them rose and said,—‘‘ Noble sire, your 
nephew Argon wonders greatly at your seizing his king- 
dom, and coming thus to fight against him. This is not 
good conduct, nor due from an uncle towards a nephew ; 
he therefore courteously prays you to abstain, and desi- 
ring neither war nor quarrel, will respect you as supe- 
rior and father, both of himself and of the whole country.” 
Acomat answered,—‘“* My lords messengers, my nephew 
is entirely mistaken; the land is mine, I conquered it 
along with his father. If he will consent, I will make 
him a great lord, endowing him with spacious estates, 
treating him as my son and the highest under myself; 
otherwise, be assured, I will endeavour to put him to 
death.” The envoys then asked repeatedly, if they could 
hope for no other determination. He replied, never in 
his lifetime. They then departed, and rode to the camp 
of their lord, alighted at the tent, and told him his un- 
cle’s declaration.* Argon was greatly enraged and said 


* The Paris Latin version terminates here abruptly, in the middle of 
the narrative. 


~. 
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aloud in the hearing of all, that he would never live in 
comfort till the whole world had seen the signal ven- 
geance he would take on his uncle. He said to his chiefs, 
« Now Jet us without further delay march against these 
traitors and endeavour to destroy them.” The night wes 
spent.in busy preparation; and Acomat Soldan, being 
warned by his spies, was equally active. 


XLVIII.—Great Battle between them. 


Next day Argon, having made all] his arrangements, ad- 
vanced in good order; while his antagonist, not waiting 
his arrival, led on his troops to the encounter. They soon 
met, and the two great hosts, who had much desired the 
battle, rushed without delay against each other. Arrows 
flew like rain, chiefs fell to the ground, the air resounded 
with the cries and lamentations of the wounded and dy- 
ing. Their arrows being exbausted, they rushed on with 
swords and spears ; arms, hands, and heads were cut off, 
and the noise would have drowned the loudest thunder. 
In that day many brave men died, and many ladies were 
left disconsolate. Argon assuredly displayed great prow- 
ess, and set a gallant example; but in vain,—fortune 
turned against him,—his men, compelled to flee, were 
pursued and slain in great numbers. Among the fugitives, 
he himself was captured, when the pursuers stopped and 
returned with him to their camp, rejoicing beyond mea- 
sure. Acomat caused him to be imprisoned and carefully 
guarded ; then, being of a voluputous disposition, he re- 
turned to court to enjoy the society of his numerous and 
handsome wives. He instructed the commander of the 
host to guard the captive as himself, and return at leisure 
that his troops might not be fatigued. He then departed, 
while Argon remained in chains, and so grieved that 
death appeared to him desirable. 


XLIX.—Final Issue of the Contest. 


Now there was a great and aged Tartar baron, who felt — 
rauch pity for the prisoner, and bethought him how wick- 
ed it was to keep their lord in this condition. He resolved, 
therefore, to attempt his deliverance. He argued to this 
effect with many other chiefs, who, esteeming his wisdom, 
and conscious that he spake oe truth, entirely agreed with 
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him. Then Boga, who had made the proposal, Elcidai, 
“Togan, Tegana, Taga, Tiar Oulatai, and Semagar, all 
went to the tent of the captive prince. The first, as the 
eldest and the leader, addressed him thus :—*< Noble 
prince, we are now fully sensible of having acted wicked- 
ly towards you, and have determined to return to the 
right path ; we will therefore deliver and own you as just- 
ly our liege lord.” Argon, who thought they were mock- 
ing him, was both grieved and angry. “ My lords,’ said 
he, “‘ you have done wrung enough in seizing your sove- 
reign and making himacaptive. Pray depart, and do not 
also make him a subject of mockery.” “Illustrious prince,” 
said Boga, “‘ we positively speak the truth, and will make 
oath to it according to our law.” Then all the barons 
swore that they would obey him as their:jord, while he in 
return bound himself in no degree to resent past wrongs, 
but hold each of them as dear as Abaga his father had 
done. They then freed him from his chains, and did hom- 
age tohim. He now ordered them to discharge their ar- 
rows against the tent of the melik ; and that chief, named 
Soldan, who was the first after Acomat, and the com- 
mander of the whole host, was quickly slain. 

Finding himself thus lord of all, he gave orders to march 
to the court, and was instantly obeyed. One day there- 
after, when Acomat was holding a splendid festival in his 
palace, a messenger came to him and said,—“ Sire, I bring 
you with regret unwelcome tidings ; the barons have de- 
livered Argon, owned him as lord, and killed Soldan your 
faithful friend. They are coming now with theirttmost 
speed, to take and slay you.” He wis then silent, but 
the other was completely amazed and terrified. How- 
ever, as a bold and brave man, he ordered the messenger 
not to say a werd to a living creature ; then mounting on 
horseback, set out with a few trusty servants, to seek 
refuge with the Sultan of Babylon, leaving all in ignorance 
whither he had gone. After marching six days, he came 
to the only pass by which he could penetrate. The com- 
mander who guarded it knew him, and seeing him flee- 
ing with only a few adherents, determined to seize him. 
Acomat entreated for mercy, and offered a great treasure 
as the price of liberty ; but the other being greatly attach- 
ed to Argon, replied that the wealth of the world would 
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not prevent his placing him in his master’s hands. He 
prepared a large company, and set out with his captive, 
watching him so carefully as to make escape impossible. 
They rode on to the court, where Argon had arrived only 
three days before, and been much vexed to find that his 
uncle had escaped ; but when the guardian of the pass 
brought the fugitive before his presence, he felt the great- 
est possible joy. He received the latter sternly telling 
him that he would meet with the treatment he deserved ; 
and withont asking any one’s advice, he commanded him 
to be led forth and slain. This mandate was speedily 
executed, and the body was thrown into a place where it 
was never seen more.* Thus have you heard the whole 
affair of Argon and of Acomat his uncle. 


L.—Reign of Argon. 


Argon was thus master of the palace and of the king- 
dom, and the barons from every quarter came to render 
him due homage and obedience. After governing some 
time he sent Casan his son with 30,000 men, to the coun- 
try of the Arbor Secco, there to guard and secure his land 
and people. Argon began his reign in the year 1286, after 


* This train of events is related by all the oriental authorities, but 
with considerable variations both from each other.and from our author. 
D’Herbelot (vec. Argon) represents the prince, after the election of his 
uncle, as fleeing into Khorasan, then defeated, not by Ahmed (Acomat) 
in person, but by Alinak, his general ; as not taken in battle, but fleeing 
to a fortress, where that officer by fair promises induced him to surren- 
der, and then made him prisoner. His deliverance by the Emir Bougha, 
and the other events, pretty closely agree. The account given by De 
Guignes (tome iii. p. 264) is nearly similar to the above. Haithon rep- 
resents the sultan himself (called Mahomet) as pursuing the prince into 
his mountain-fortress, capturing and delivering him to be guarded by his 
general. But Price (Mohammedan History, vol. ii. p. 578-582) gives the 
most detailed, and, it should seem, most carefully investigated narrative ; 
and it comes much closer to that of our traveller. He confirms his pos- 
session of the government of Khorasan, and the sultan having marched 
against him in person, but reports the prince as defeated by an ad- 
vance-guard of 15,000 men, and made prisoner by Alinak (Ally Eynauk). 
The return of the sultan, the interview of Bouka with Argon, and his 
surprise of the general’s tent, are related nearly as here. ed how- 
ever, is represented (not very probably) as refusing to flee, and thus fall- 
ing into the hands of his nephew, who delivered him to the sons of a 
chief whom he had killed, and who speedily put him to death. Con- 
sidering these wide discrepancies in the best historical records, and the 
pecuue opportunities of Marco, I cannot think it at all improbable that 

is narrative may come nearer to the truth than any other. 
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Acomat had ruled two years. The former after holding 
the sceptre six years, died, not without strong suspicions 
of poison.* 


LL.—Reign of Quiacatu. 


When Argon was dead, his uncle, named Quiacatu, bro- 
ther to Abaga, immediately seized the throne, which was 
easily effected, as Casan was distant at the Arbor Secco. 
The latter, when informed of these events, was much 
grieved at the death of his parent, and still more incensed 
at Quiacatu having seized his inheritance. He was afraid, 
however, to march at once against him, but resolved, that 
at the proper time and place he would take as signal ven- 
geance as his father had done on Acomat.t Thus Qui- 
acatu obtained general obedience, except over the troops 
whom Casan immediately commanded. He married the 
wife of Argon his nephew, and indulged largely in the 
pleasures of the seraglio. At the end of two years, how- 
ever, his death ensued, being occasioned by poison.t 


LIL—Contest between Baidu and Ghazan. 


Baidu, his uncle, and a Christian then seized the sove 
reignty, and was generally obeyed, unless by Casan and 
his army. The latter, on learning these things, regretted 
much that he had net been able to punish Quiacatu, but de- 
termined to take such vengeance on Baidu, that the world 
might admire it. He marched without delay against that 


* I do not observe these suspicions in any other narrative. It does, 
however, appear, that Argon had become unpopular, and his death was 
somewhat sudden. Ghazan, who viewed his successors in a hostile light, 
might be disposed to be jealous on this subject. 

These feelings are not stated in the histories, and indeed, under the 
circumstances, would doubtless be concealed ; but they are-highly prob- 
able, and likely to be communicated to the Poli, with whom Ghazan was 
on so friendly a footing. 

This prince occurred to us formerly under the name of Kaikhatu, 
as receiving the Poli and their two fair charges, on their first arrival 
from China. He is characterized by De Guignes (who calls him Kand- 
giatot), as irreligious, perjured, and debauched, yet ruling with justice. 
After displaying at first some vigour, he abandoned himself to profligate 
habits, and so disgusted the chiefs, that a general confederacy was formed 
against him. His unpopularity rendered it impossible to make any se- 
rious resistance ; he was taken and put to death (De Guignes, tome iii. 
p. 266. Price, vol. ii. p. 599-601). Poison was a very likely mode of 
slides eg object ; though we do not find the assertion made any 
where else. 
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chief, who, informed of his approach, assembled a great 
force, and marched ten days’ journey to meet him, when 
he encamped and awaited his adversary, earnestly exhort- 
ing and encouraging his troops. In two days Casan came 
up, and immediately a battle began, most bloody and des- 
perate ; but it w&s in vain for Baidu to struggle, since, as 
soon as the contest commenced, many of his men went 
over and fought on the side of his opponent. He was ac- | 
cordingly discomfited, and killed. Casan, thus victorious, 
immediately marched to court and assumed the sovereign- 
ty, when all the barons paid him homage and obedience ; 
and this was in the year 1294.* Thus have you heard 
the whoie train of affairs from Abaga down to Casan. 
You must likewise know that Alau, who conquered Bag- 
dad, and was brother to Kublai, was ancestor to all the 
princes now named: for he was the father of Abaga, 
grandfather of Argon, who was the parent of Casan, now 
reigning. Having told you all about these Tartars of the 
East, I might go on to treat of Great Turkey; but the 
truth is, I have done so already, mentioning all the acts 
of Kaidu, so that I have nothing more to say, and shall 
therefore now tell you of the provinces and people that lie 
to the northward. 


LIlI.—Of Conci and his Northern Kingdom. 


In this quarter is a king named Conci. He and all his 
people are Tartars, and adhere to the rudest and most bru- 
tal customs of that nation, never having changed since 
the time of Gengis Khan.t They havea god of felt, named 


* Baidu is stated in the histories to have been a grandson of Hoolaku, 
th which case he must have been nephew, not uncle to Kaikhatu ; but 
we have found our author before not very precise upon these points. De 
Guignes and Price mention several negotiations between the two claim- 
ants: but both agree with our author, that the final downfall of Baidu 
was occasioned by the union of the chiefs against him, and in favour of 
his rival, whose more legitimate claim was already supported by a high 
reputation and brilliant talents.—De Guignes, vol. iii. p. 269. Price, 
vol, ii. p. 601. 

t There is little or no doubt that this is the dynasty which De Guignes 
calls Touran, or of Siberia, tome i. p. 200, 291. He mentions that 
Baatn, after the conquest of Moscow, intrusted a body of root to his 
son Sheibani, who established himself on the mountains of Arall (Ural), 
and thence extended his dominion over Siberia. The name here - 
does not occur in the list of its princes ; yet De Guignes mentions Conzt 
as one of the sons of Shaibeni. Ramusio, after omitting the preceding 
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Nacigai, to whom they also give a wife, calling these 
two lords of the earth, who guard all their corn, beasts, 
and landed property; and when they get any victuals, 
they anoint with them the mouth of these deities. The 
king is independent, being of the imperial lineage of Gen- 
gis, and a near relation of the great khan. He has neither 
cities nor castles, but his people reside in vast plains, di- 
versified with valleys and mountains. They are very 
submissive to him, and he successfully studies to preserve 
among them peace and union.* They have no grain, but 
live on milk and cattle, which abound, including camels, 
horses, oxen, sheep, and other animals. There are also 
bears, white all over, and longer than twenty palms, with 
foxes, large and black , likewise a great number of sables, 
whose costly skins I have mentioned as worth each a 
thousand bezants. The rats of Pharaoh are plentifal, and 
very large, affording food to the people during the whole 
summer. in short all kinde of wild beasts abound in this 
savage and trackless region. I must also mention, that 
this king has a country in which horses cannot travel, on 
account of the numerous lakes and fountains, and the 
quantity of ice and mad. This rugged track extends thir- 
teen days’ journey, and at the end of each is a post-house 
to accommodate the messengers with about forty dogs, 
almost as large as asses, to convey them from one post 
to the other. As wheeled carriages cannot travel here, 
they employ sledges, so formed as to move over the sur- 
face without sinking; such, indeed as are used in this 
country to convey hay and straw when there is great rain 
and mud. On the sledge is spread a bear's skin, whereon 
the messenger sits, and the dogs drag it direct to the fol- 
Jowing post. ‘ The guardian mounts a similar carriage, and 
guides him by the best and nearest way. At the next 
post, they find another relay of sledges and dogs, and the 
one which conveyed them returns. The men dwelling in 
this wild country are very expert hunters, capturing many 
precious little animals, such as sables, ermines, and black 
chapters, has inserted the present one, but is led by the similarity of 
name into the strange blander of confounding this peaceful prince with 


the fierce and restiess Kaidu, on which Mr. Marsden has founded some 
very misplaced comments. - 


~ * This sentence isnt in the French edition, but being in the Paris 
Latia and Crusca, as ell as Rawusio, appears ghauine.c” 
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foxes, whose skins yield a large profit. They have en- 
gines so well contrived that no animal can escape. But 
owing to the extreme cold, all théir habitations are under 
ground.* Having nothing more to mention, we shall de- 
part and treat-of a place where there is perpetual twilight. 


LIV.—The Region of Obscurity. 


You must know, that beyond this kingdom is a province 
called Obscurity, because there never appears either sun, 
moon, or star; but it is always dark, as with us during 
twilight.t| The people have no ruler but live like brutes. 
The Tartars, however, make occasional inroads in the 
following manner :—They ride on mares that have just 
brought forth foals, which last are left at the border. 
They then traverse the country, plundering whatever they 
can find ; and when they wish to return, the mares, seek- 
ing to find their young, know the way better than the 
riders.* The people are all hunters, and take great num- 
bers of sables, black foxes, and other animals with costly 
furs. Those on their frontier meet them at a fixed period, 
purchase these skins, and sell them elsewhere with an am- 
ple profit. These people are tall and well made, but pale 
and colourless. The territory borders on one side upon 
Great Russia, of which I shall now proceed to speak. 


* To those at all acquainted with Siberia, it need scarcely be remarked 
how very accurate is the description here given both of its pastoral and 
frozen regions ; the beautiful furs ; the white or polar bear ; the sledges 
drawn by large dogs ; the subterraneous habitations. 

1 Instead of this, Ramusio says, “‘ during most of the winter the sun is 
invisible, and the atmosphere is obscured, as it appears to us at the dawn 
of day, when we see very imperfectly.” He adds afterwards, “the in- 
habitunts take advantage of the summer season, when they exjoy contin~ 
ual daylight, to catch,” &c. These statements are in no early edition, 
and I cannot help imies that they betray the additional information 
derived from voyages pertormed long after into the northern regions. 
The Crusca goes very far, representing the darkness as complete, and 
the night perpetual; a statement which dismays Count Boni, and arose 
probably from some misunderstanding of the original. I incline to think 
the French the most correct, and that the constant twilight mentioned 
avises rather from dense fogs on the shores of the northern ocean than 
from the position on the earth’s surface. 

* There is no modern record of such predatory inroads, but the coun- 
uy has been long held by Russia, a civilized and powerful government, 
which would not permit such lawless proceedings. Neither is there any 
other mention of this curious mode of finding their way back ; but, no 
ep unest these circumstances, the animals would trace it better thay 

6 riders. 
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LV.—Description of Russia and several adjacent Countries. 


Russia is a very great province towards the north 
inhabited by Christians who follow the Greek Church. 
They have languages of their own, and several kings. 
They are a very simple people, but extremely handsome, 
with a fair complexion. The entrances and passes into it 
are very strong; they own some small allegiance to the 
Tartar king of the West, named Toctait. The country 
yields few commodities, except an abundance of the fars 
already described, equal to any in the world. There are 
considerable silver mines. But now let us leave it, and 
describe the Greater Sea, with the provinces around. 
But first let me tell you of a province lying between north 
and north-west, and bordering on Russia, named Lac, in- 
habited by a mixture of Christians and Saracens, and 
subject to a king. The people carry on merchandise an.! 
manufactures, and have a vast variety also of valuable furs.* 
But now I must go back to Russia, and mention something 
that I had forgot. It is so very extensive as to reach the 
ocean, where are isles on which pilgrim-falcons and ger- 
falcons are found, and carried to various parts of the 
world. Now from Russia to Oroech is no great distance ; 
but the extreme cold renders the journey very difficult.t 
This would be the time to speak of the Strait of Constan- 
tinople, and the mouth of the Great Sea; but on consid- 
ering that many others have written on the subject, we 


* Count Boni thinks Lac (Lacca, Crusca) tobe Poland, the inhabitants 
of which, he says, own Lech for their progenitor. Yet, though Poland 
was wel} known in that age, and traversed, as we have seen, sy contem- 
porary travellers, this name is never found applied to it. It is atated, 
too, to be partly inhabited by Saracens (Mohammedans), which might, 
it is said, refer to Baatu's expedition ; but his troops were not Mussu)- 
mans, and they retired in a body, leaving uot one behind. The Count’s 
version (the Crusca) wants the sentence about Constantinople, wheuce 
the position W. N. W. appears to be from Russia ; but this 1s here sup- 
plied from the French, and if genuine, Lac must bear that direction 
from the imperial capital. I incline to think it Moldavia and Bessarabia, 
_ then subject to Russia, and to which Mohammedans might have pen- 
etrated. 

t In the Crusca, it is Orbeche, in the Pucci, Osbech; whence Count 
Boni supposes it to mean the Uzbeks. The French editor, however, has 
in the margin Norvége (Norway), with which suggestion I incline to 
concur. Tho country seems spoken of as one known to Eurupeans; 
while the other would be too distant. Neither Lac nor Oroech are in 
Ramusio ; so that we have no aid from Mr. Marsden. Mg 
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shall omit them, and proceed to treat of the Tartars of 
the West, and the lords by whom they are ruled. 


LVI. —Succession of Western Tartar Princes. 


The first lord of these Tartars was Sain, a very great 
and poweiful king. He conquered Russia, Coinania, Ala- 
nia, Lac, Mengiar, Zic, Gucia, and Gazaria. The inhab- 
itants had been all Comanian ; but having no unity or con- 
nexion, lost their country, and were driven into various 
parts of the world, while those who remained became 
servants of this conqueror. After him reigned succes- 
sively Patu, Barka, Mungletemur, Totamongur, and Toctai, 
the present sovereign.* Having thus recounted the kings 
of the Western Tartars, I will now describe a great battle 
fought between Alau, lord of the East, and Barka, lord of 
the West, with the occasion which led to it. 


LVIL—Dispute between Barka and Hoolaku. 


You must know that about the year 1261 there arose a 
great discord between these two monarchs. It was about 
a province on their respective frontier which each desired 
and would not yield, but resolved to seize it and see who 
would oppose him. Thereupon they declared war, sum- 
moned their respective subjects, and made the greatest 
preparation almost ever known. I assure you, in six 
months each had assembled full 300,000 horsemen, well” 
provided with every warlike implement. Alau, lord of 
the East, then se} out with all his troops, and having rode 
many days, reached a wide plain between the Iron Gates 
and the Sea of Sarain. There he pitched his camp, 
which, I have heard, contained many rich tents, and made 
asplendid appearance. Being here on the frontier, he re- 


* This list is tolerably correct, if we except a great error at the outset, 
by which Sain and Patu (Baatu) are represented as distinct princes, 
whereas these are only different names of the same great warrior, with 
whom our readers must now be pretty well acquainted. De Guignes, 
tome i. p. 287, calls him Batou Sain; Aboulghazi, p. 195, Batu Sager. 
The appellations, however, are sv strikingly dissimilar, that we cannot 
much wonder at their being considered applicable to different persous. 
De Guignes’ list is as follows :—Batou Sain died in 1256; Bereke, 1266; 
Toudan Mangou, 1287; Toulabouga, 1291; Tughtagou (called by the 
Russians Toctais), 1313. The subsequent names, with the osual varia- 
tions, agree with those of our author, except in the absence of Tolobuge , 
but he will come in our way again, when we shall have occasion to make 
some curious observations respecting him. < 
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solved to wait and see if Barka would come. That prince 
having completed his preparations, and learned the ap- 
proach of his foe, without delay began his march. He rode 
on till he came to the great plain where his enemy was 
posted, and pitched bis camp at ten miles’ distance. I de- 
clare to you, it was fully as beautiful as that of Alau, 
filled with tents and pavilions of cloth of gold. His army, 
too, Was more numerous, amounting, without a lie, te 
350,000 horsemen.* They rested twu days in their tents, 
when Barka thus addressed his men :—** Noble chiefs, you 
know how, since coming to the sovereignty, I have loved 
you as brothers and sons; you have accompanied me in 
many great battles, and aided in conquering much terri- 
tory. Alau, a great and powerful prince, proposes wrong- 
fully to fight against us; but having the right on our side, 
we may confidently expect to conquer, especially since 
our army is more numerous. In this confidence, then, no- 
ble chiefs, and having come so far for battle, jet us pre- 
pare in three days to engage, arranging so wisely, and 
displaying such valour, that our fame may spread ever 
the world.” He was then silent; and we must now re- 
turn to his antagonist, who, when he heard of his adversa- 
ry’s arrival with so great an army, assembled his principal 
men and said :—* Noble bretheren and friends, you have 
throughout all my life-supported and aided me, enabling 
me to conquer in many battles; nor indeed ever fighting 
one in which we were not victorious. We have come 
here to combat the great Barka, who indeed has as many 
and even more troops ; but ours are braver, and I feel con- 
fident of victory. I rejoice then, to hear by the spies that 
he is coming to give us battle in three days, and I expect 
every one to be well prepared, with his accustomed bra- 
very, rather to die on the field of honour, than to suger 
disgrace and discomfiture.”’ 


LVIlI.—Great Battle between them. 


On the appointed day Alau rose early, summoned his 
men to arms, and ranged them very skilfully in order of 


* These numbers are no doubt exaggerated; but this I appreherid to 
be the case in all the histories of the middle ages, erouely of the East. 
Haithon re nts Hochtai (Toctai), a successor of Barka, as able to 
bring info the field 600,000 horsemen. 
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battle. He formed thirty squadrons, each containing 
10,000 horsemen, making in all the number of 300,000, 
with able leaders and captains. By his order his squad- 
rons then advanced at a moderate pace over the plain, til] 
they arrived mid-way between the two camps, where they 
stopped and awaited she enemy. On the same morning, 
Barka similarly arranged his men, forming thirty-five 
squadrons of 10,000 each, with good officers and com- 
manders. He then made his troops ride forward to with- 
in half a mile of the enemy, when they halted, and again 
proceeded till the hosts, being within two bow-shots of 
each other, stopped and arranged their squadrons. The 
plain was the largest and finest in all that country ; which, 
assuredly, was very necessary to afford a field of battle 
.for such mighty armies amounting .to 650,000 men. In- 
deed Alau and Barka were the most powerful princes in 
the world, and were near relations too,—being both of 
the imperial lineage of Gengis Khan. 

The two great kings with all their troops being thus 
marshalled, impatiently waited for the naccar as a signal 
of battle. When it sounded, the armies rushed forward 
and discharged arrows against each other. The air was 
filled and the sky became invisible ; numbers of men and 
horses fell to the earth, which was covered with dead and 
dying. The arrows being exhausted, they struck dread- 
ful blows with swords and spears; assuredly there had 
not for a long time been a battle in the world fought by 
such numerous armies. Alau most brave and powerful 
in arms showed himself this day worthy of ruling a king- 
dom and wearing a crown. He displayed signal prowess 
in his own person, and by his example infused extraordi- 
nary courage into his men. His achievements, indeed, 
astq@pished both friends and enemies; he appeared, not a 
man, but thunder and tempest. Barka, too, fought most 
bravely, and made himself worthy of the admiration of 
the whole world; but it was all in vain; his men were 
either killed, or so overwhelmed and exhausted, that they 
could endure no longer. When evening arrived, they fied 
with their utmost speed. The victor and his troops rap- 
wily pursued, and after commiting dreadful slaughter return- 
ed, threw aside their arms, and had their wounds wasb- 
ed and dressed. They were, indeed, quite overpowered 
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and exhausted. The night was spent in repuse, and next 
day he ordered all the dead bodies both of friends and en- 
emies to be burned. He then returned into his country 
with all the troops who survived the battle ; for I assure 
you, although he conquered. he had lost a vast number, yet 
still more had fallen on the opposite side.* Having told 
you thus of Alau and his victory, we shall go on to treat 
of a battle between the Tartars of the west. 


LiX.— Controversy between the Tartar Princes, Toctai and Nugai. 


+ You must know that in this quarter the great lord of 
ihe Tartars was named Mongutemur, and he was succeed- 


* This war is narrated in all the oriental histories; yet it must be 
confessed with very wide variations. D’Herbeiot (voc. Abaka) and De 
Guignes (tome iii. pp. 258,259) mention no hostilities till after Hoolaku 
had been saceeadad by Abagu, who sent his son Schamat to Derbend 
against Barka. That prince is suid to have gained a signal victors, 
which did not, however, prevent his opponent from speedily returning 
with an immense force ; but death put an end to his further proceedings. 
Yet these writers incidentally notice, that sume years before Barka had 
formed an alliance with Egypt, and carried on operations which had led 
to severe losses on the side of Syria. Haithon of Armenia (Purchas, 
vn). iii. p. 147), whose local position makes him a good authority, states 
Hoolaku as personally engaged in a great Lattle against Barka. Mr. 
Price relates a series of transactions conducted by that prince, who, after 
several encounters near Schamachie, on December 1264, surprised and 
defeated Barka, who then retreated. ‘The army pursued ; but, through 
want of caution, allowed themselves to Le in their tura surprised ; and, 
while retreating across the Terek, the ice bruke and a number were 
drowned. But the date is 1264, three years later than our author's. 
Now Price mentions that Barka commenced his invasion in 1260, but 
that no steps were taken to check st till 1264 (Mohammedan History, 
vol. ii. p. 571), Wo cannot but think this very improbable, and that 
ther) must be here a Llank in oriental history, which, indeed, respect- 
ing all this series of events, is extremely defective. This would he sup- 
pliea by the present narrative, which represents Hoolaku, as might be 
expected, marching immediately against the invader, and giving Dig so 
severe a repulse as might make him discontinue all operations till . 
when he might return with recruited strength. 

t The following chapters are found in the early French versin, but 
not in any other printed one, nor in any manuscript to which we have 
had access, except the Italian in the Museum. A question may there- 
fure be raised as to their genuineness. Besides, however, the high 
character of the edition, the style is exactly the same, though the state- 
ments are somewhat more loose and careless ; but, indeed, they have 
been so duriug several preceding chapters. The outline of the infor- 
mation is confirmed, es elsewhere, by good oriental authorities. We 
have pointed out the motives which led transcribers and translators to 
the system of abridgment by simple omission, aud how these became 
always stronger as the work drew to its close. The different editions, 
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ed by Tolobuga, a very young man. Totamangu, a pow- 
erful chief, aided by a king named Nogai,* killed that 
prince and succeeded to the sovereignty. He died, ow- 
ever, soon after, and in his room was elected Toctai, a 
very wise and able chief. Meantime, two sons of the 
slain monarch having grown up to manhood, and being 
wise and prudent, assembled a large body of troops, and 
marched to the court of Toctai. They went and threw 
themselves on their knees before him, when he bid them 
welcome, and desired them to rise. The two yonths 
then stood up, when the eldest began to speak thus :— 
‘« Noble sire, we come as sons of Totamangu, who was 
killed by Tolobuga and Nogai.t The former being dead, 


accordingly, have been dropping off one after another; and only the 
Crusca comes down to the present point. There is also an Italian MS. in 
the Royal Library at Paris, which, from the list of names published by 
the Geographical Society (p. 552) appears to do so. The Italian MS. in 
the Museum, beisdes containing an abridged nurrative of the succeeding 
events, affords a strong corroboration of their having been included in 
the original narrative. 

* De Guignes gives an account of the rise of the dynasty of Nogai 
(whom he calls Nogaia), and from whom probably a numerous tribe of 
Tartars derive their appellation. Being employed with a strong force 
to keep in check certain northern tribes, he threw off the yoke of his 
master, and having married a natural daughter of the Emperor Miche] 
Paleologus, assumed the title and rank of a sovereign. This author 
agrees in making him eccessory to the murder of Tolobuga; but he rep- 
resents Toctai, as bis accomplice, and thereby placed on the throne, 
making Totamangu the predecessor of the murdered prince. On this 
subject, however, see the next note. That Toctai might become the 
bitter enemy of the person who had raised him to the throne is not with- 
out example in the annals of ambition; yet our anthor’s account seems 
the more probuble one. The two princes could never have come to so- 
Jicit redress for their father’s death from him who was its chief author. 
De Guignes, it is true, hus no such incident ; but there seems difficulty 
in suppusing it to be a complete fiction. 

t an obliged to notice here a gruss inconsistency in the French text. 
Beféfe, 1t was Totamangu who killed Tolobuga; now it is the reverse ; 
and this second version is carried through the whole succeeding narra- 
tive. According to it, the order of the sovereigns will agree with De 
Guignes, who places T'otamangu first; and as this order is given in two 
different parts of his work, drawn from different authorities, it is prob- 
ably correct (vol. i..p. 287; tome iii. pp. 336, 347). The transition in 
the original is curiously made:—* Or avint qe endementier deus filz 
de Tolobuga ge occis avoit esté, furent creu et estoient homes ge bien 
pooient porter urmes, I] estoient sajes e provens: cesti deus freres, ce 
-furent les filz de Totamangu.” 1 cannot but suspect that this is a 
rough way of acknowledging his error and taking up the real state of 
the case. The Museum MS. indeed carries out through the whole the 
first statement of Tolobuga as the murdered prince,and his sons as 
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we can say nothing ; but we seek vengeance on Nogai, 
and pray that you, as his rightful lord, make him appear 
and account for the death of our father.”” The youth was 
then silent, and Toctai, feeling that he had spoken truth, 
replied,—‘‘ My noble friend, I will willingly do what you 
ask.” He then sent two messengers with this injunc- 
tion to Nogai, who laughed at it, and positively refused to 
come. They rode back and reported this answer, when 
their master, much enraged, said in the hearing of all 
around him,—“ If God aid me, either Nogai shall obey 
my mandate, or I will march with all my men to destroy 
him.” He then sent two other messengers, who rode to 
the court of the Tartar, presented themselves, and saluted 
him. He bid them welcome, when one of them said,— 
‘“‘ Noble sire, Toctai gives warning, that unless you come 
to his court to account for your conduct to the sons of 
Totamangu, he will march against you with all his people, 
and do you all the injury in his power ; therefore be care- 
ful what you do in this business, and what message you 
send.” The other wrathfully replied,—‘‘ Gentlemen, re- 
turn to your lord, and tell him from me, that I little dread 
the threatened war, and am ready to come and meet him 
half-way.” The messengers, on hearing this speech, 
without delay set out, and rode till they came to their 
master, and told him all that Nogai had said. Seeing 
that war was inevitable, he immediately sent his messen- 
gers to all his subjects, and summoned them to prepare 
and march against his adversary. And what shall I say? 
He assembled the greatest armament in the world.— 
When the Tartar prince heard this, he also made great 
preparations ; but his people being less numerous, he 
could not assemble an equal army ; however it was very 
powerful. 


seeking redress. The French, however, is undoubtedly the earliest 
version, and the Italian transcriber, on seeing the discrepancy, might 
naturally seek to remove it by continuing the first statement, supposing 
it the most correct. There appears reason to think that the contrary is 
the truth; an opinion which seems farther confirmed by De ouignes 
report (tome ili. pp. 346, 347), that Tolobuga had nearly usurped the 
supreme power even in the lifetime of Totamangu, who, unable to oon- 
trol his turbulent chiefs, resigned the crown. This is not very far from 
the statement of Marco; for in sach a society, the abdication of a mam 
arch and his death were not likely ta be very distant. 
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When Toctai was fully ready to take the field; he set 
eut leading with him, I assure yougtwo hundred thousand 
horsemen. He rode on to the large and beautiful plain 
of Nerghi, and there pitched his camp. Hither also came 
the two sons of Totamangu, with a noble company of men, 
to avenge the death of their father. Now let us turn to 
Nogai, who on learning his approach set out with all his 
troops, and, without doubt, they were upwards of 150,000 
horsemen, all good and valiant, better men at arms than 
those of the enemy. Two days after, he arrived and pitch 
ed his camp at ten miles distance. On both sides were 
seen very rich tents and pavilions of cloth of gold, fully 
displaying the wealth of these kings. They then waited 
a short time on the plain for refreshment and repose. 


LX.—Great Battle. 


Toctai now assembled his people, and spoke as fol- 
lows :—“ My lords, we have come to fight King Nogai, 
and with great reason, since all this feud and enmity have 
arisen from his not coming to account for his conduct to 
the sons of Totamangu. Since then his behaviour is thus 
unreasonable, we must feel good courage and hope of 
conquest ; and I earnestly pray that each man be valiant, 
and strive to carry destruction and death among the ene- 
my.” The other, too, thus addressed his men :—‘‘ Noble 
friends and brethren, you know how many great and hard 
battles we have gained, and against better men than now 
eppose us; therefore you may feel assured of victory. 
Besides, we are fully in the right, and he in the wrong ; 
for, a8 you know well, he is not my lord, nor entitled to 
cal] me to his court to give an account to others. I say 
no more, but pray every one to perform such explvits, 
that the whole world may admire them, and your name 
may always strike terror.” The two kings having thus 
spoken made no delay in forming their order of battle. 
The first drew out twenty squadrons, and his enemy fif- 
teen, of 10,000 men each, with good captains and conduc- 
tors. Having rode on to within bow-shots and the naccar 
having sounded, they rushed forward and discharged their 
arrows, when many horses and riders fell dead, loud cries 
arose, and tears were shed. Afterwards they all advanced 
with sword and spear; hands, heads, and arms were cut 
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off; knights fell dead and wounded to the earth; the 
cries, noise, and Gasying of arms would have drowned 
the loudest thunder. Never almost was there a battle in 
which such numbers fell ; but the greater loss was on the 
side of Toctai; for his adversary had better men-at-arms. 
The two sons of Totamangu displayed great prowess, stri- 
ving to the utmost to avenge the death of their father ; but 
it was in vain. The battle, in short, was most bloody 
and dreadful; many who in the morning were alive and 
vigorous, during the day fell slain, and many happy 
wives were made widows. Toctai strove with all his 
might to support.his people and his honour, and displayed 
indeed a prowess worthy to be praised by the whole world. 
He rushed amid the enemy like one that cared nothing 
for life or death, striking to right and left, rescuing his 
people when seized or taken. He did much injury that 
‘day both to enemies and friends ; of the one he killed a 
vast number, and the other, from his example, derived 
boldness to push against their foe,-and thus met instant 
death. Nogai, on his side equally acted the hero; he 
rushed among the enemy as the lion does among other wild 
beasts, casting down and killing all whom he encountered. 
He threw himself among the thickest of the foe, and all 
fied before him like weak and timid animals. His troops 
emulated his valour; but why make a long story’ The 
peuple of Toctai did every thing possible to support their 
honour, though in vain, for they had teo good and stout 
men to deal with. They had suffered so much as to 
make it evident that if they remained they would all per- 
ish. They therefore took to flight as quickly as they 
could, the victor with his troops pursuing and killing them 
in great numbers. Thus have you heard how Nogai 
gained the battle,* and be assured there died in it 60,000 


* De Guignes relates the events of this war, but, as already observed, 
he does not introduce the two princes, sons of Totamangu or Tolobuga, 
but represents Toctai as impelled merely by jealousy of his neighbour 
or vassal, and a determination to humble him. There is st:ll a more 
serious discrepancy ; for, instead of representing Nogai as victorious, 
he reports him as defeated and killed. Yet it is remarkable, that in an- 
other part of his work he mentions him, on the authority of Abulfeds, 
as having lived many years after, and died only in 1299. He notices 
himself the variation of the two accounts, but does not seem able to say 
which is right. We confess ourselves equally at a loss; but it would 
be hard to decide against our author on such varying authority 
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men ; but the other king escaped, as well as the two sons 
of Totamangu. 


LXL—Conclusioa. - 


You have now been informed of all the actions of the 
Tartars and Saracens, of their customs, and of other 
countries throughout the, world, so far as they could be 
searched out and discovered. We have only declined 
saying any thing of the Black Sea and the surrounding 
provinces, although we fully explored them, because it 
would seemingly have been useless, and a repetition of 
what others relate every day. The Venetians, the Ge- 
noese, the Pisans, and many other nations, are continu- 
ally navigating it so that every one knows the bordering 
countries. You have been informed in a chapter at 
the beginning, of our departure from the great khan, and 
the trouble and solicitation which Maffio, Nicolo, and 
Marco had in obtaining his permission. You have learned 
also the accident whereby it was procured, without which 
we should have found it very difficult to return into our 
country. But I believe it was the pleasure of God. that 
they might have known the great things that are in the 
world, and, as formerly declared in the preface, there 
never was a map, either Christian or Saracen, or Tartar 
or Pagan, who explored so much of the world as did 
Marco, the son of Nicolo Polo, that noble and great citizen 
of Venice.* Deo Gratias. Amen, Amen. 


* This concluding address is given by Count Boni from the Crusca and 
Pacci editions, where alone it occurs, and with some variation of lan- 
guage. Considering how the other editions have dropped off before 
coming to this point, we cannot wonder at its absence in any of them 
except the French, which stops abruptly at the close of the preceding 
ar rp This circumstance, though difficult to account for, seems in- 
sufficient to make us reject a passage supported by two such valuable 
editions. We may observe a curious change in the last sentence, from 
the first to the third person. This, I apprehend, arises from Rusticians 
first writing as an amanuensis, then beginning in his own person, when 

pronounces a panegyric upon Marco,.which would not have come 
very gracefully from the traveller himself. 
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A. 

Azascia (Abyssinia), kingdom of, 
p- 285. The inhabitants convert- 
ed by St. Thomas, 286. Its king 
defeats the ruler of Adel (Aden), 
287. Productions of the country, 


287. 
gece (Bramins), order of, 


258 e 

Achafech-Manji, province of, 136. 

Achmac, chief minister of Kublai, 
his wicked administration, 106- 
110. Is slain by Vanku and 
Chenku, 109. 

Acomat, the Saracen, contends for 
the Persian empire, 298. His 
battle with Argon, 30]. Is seized 
and slain, 303. 

Acre, a city of Palestine, 88-89. 

Adam’s peak, a mountain of Cey- 


lon, 255. 

Aden (Adel), a kingdom and cit 
orig eerste Africs, 280. Is in- 
= by the King of Abascia, 


Aden, a city and kingdom of Ara- 
bia, 268. Inhabited by Saracens, 
ib. A great seat of Indian com- 
merce, ib. Its sultan assists 
Saladin in the siege of Acre, 289. 

Alaodin, the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, 200. His garden and cas- 
tle, 200, 201. How he trained and 

* employed his assasins, 201. His 
death, 202. 

Alau, or Hoolaku, ruler of Eastern 
ome — (aaraus on 

16 great n angon), 86. 
Makes war with Barka, whom 
he defeats, 85, 310, 312. Captures 
Bagdad and subverts the cali- 
phate, 78, 85, 86, 186. Takes 


and puta to death the OJd Man of 


the Mountain, 202. Is succeeded 
by Abaga, . 
Altai Mountains, where Gengis 
and his descendants are interred, 
Amu (Bamoo), province of, 150. 
Sasemat (Andaman) Islands, 2538, 


Ararat, a celebrated mountain of 
Armenia, 182. 

Argiron (Erzeroum), a city of Ar- 
menia, 182. 

Argon, lord of the East, 91. His 
battle with Barak, 297. Con- 
tends with Acomat for the Per- 
sian empire, 298. Is defeated 
and taken prisoner, 301. His 
rescue, 302, and death, 304. 

Armenia the Greater, 182, 183. 

Armenia the Lesser, 181. Is sub- 
ject to the Tartars, ib. 

Arzinga, a city of Armenia the 
Greater, 182. 

Ascelin, or Anselm, a Dominican 
friar, his mission to the Tartare, 
nee eee - Ser 

eception iothnoy the Tar- 
tar chief st. His dismissal, 56. 
Astrologers and soothsayers, 127. 


B. 
Baatu, ace chief, 4], 57, His 


court, 63. 

Badascia (Badakshan), province of, 
15, 204. Abounds in precious 
stones, 205, 206. Its chiefs, the 
descendants from Alexander the 
Gra; 206 Lapis lazuli mines, 


Bagdad. See Baldach. 

Batothnoy, a Tartar chief, 54. His 
letter sent by Ascelin to the 
Pope, 56 
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Baksi, priests of Boodh, their en- 
chantments and idol worship, 


120. 

Baku, « city of Persia, abounds in 
naphtha, 183, 191. 

Baldach (Bagdad), a of, its cap 
ture by Hoolaku, 85, 185. its 
rich cloths and great wealth, 186. 
Tre2sures of its caliph, ib. 

Balk Ceekh ), city of, 208. Its de- 


cay, ib. 
Bangala (Bengal), province of, 149. 
Bangu (Eastern Siberia), country 
of, 231, 232. : 
pares khan, 85. Defeated by Alau, 


ib. 
Barons, twelve great, appointed by 
Kublai, covoenari of «rovinces: 


Bascra (Bussora), city, 185. 
Bayam, Kublai’s general, conquers 
ing Facfar, 157. Captures Cin- 

spongy Se 164. 5 

pene (Beloor), a mountain range, 

Bokhara, city of, 66. 

Boni, Count Baldelli, editor of two 
Italian versions of the Travels, 


Boodhism in Central Asia, 218, 
Extensively diffused through Ja- 


pan, 242. 

British Museum, MSS. of the Tra- 
vels in, 23, 33, 

Brius river, 140. 

Bulgaria, a country on the Volga, 


Burnes, Sir Alexander, 16, 220. 


C. 
ate (Tong-tcheow), city of, 


Ca-cian-fa (Ho-kien- fon), a city of 
Cathay, 153. 
Cai-g-2i (Qua-tcheon), city of 163, 
Cail -r Kael, a city of Southern 
India, 271. The king possesses 
js eat ee ib. 
alavian, acity of Tangut, Central 
Asia, 234. 2 re 
Calatu (Kalhat), a city at the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, 291. 
Camandu, a city of Persia, 194. 
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Cambaia (Cambay?}, a kingdom of 
Western India, 277. 
sae iu (Kiang-chan-fui), city of, 


Canpicion (Kan-tcheou), capital of 
the province of Tangut, 221. 

Caraian, ptovince of, 141. 

Carpini, a ciscan friar, his 
mission to Cuyné ( uyak) Bian, 
43, Resehes Kiev, 45. Arrives 
at a Tartar court, 46. His re- 
ception at the court of Cuyné, 98, 
51. Departure and return, §8 

Casan or Ghazan, his contest with 
Batdu, 304. Assumed the sove- 
reignty of Persia, 305. 

Cascar (Coshgar), province and 


Cc weed 7 a hern China, 
athay or Kataia, northern Chi 
106, 108, 196, 131. City of 


Cathay or Kambalu (Peking), 
Caya-fu, a famous castle, 132. 
Chandu, a city of Tartary, 236.— 
é a Shanda. i? — 

arlemagne, in his feign, Ger- 

many aniatged ftom barbarism, 


Chaym (Kao-yeou), a large city, 
Chen-gui (Yen-tcheou-fou), city of 
China, its greatness and civilisa- 

tion, 18. Religion and Customs of 


the Chinese, 198. 
Chinese empire, unknown to Euro- 


aaa before Polo’s travels, 15, 
Chinese navigation to India, 238. 


Chisi (Kishm), an island in the 
Persian Gulf, 185, 192. 

Ciagatai or Zagatai, one of the sons 
of Gengis, 195. mes a con- 
vert to Christianity, 212. 

Cianba (Tsiompa), @ country be- 
tween Cochin China and Cam- 
boia, 244. Kublai sends an ex- 
pedition thither, ib. 

Cian-cian (Kiu-tcheou), a town on 

- a mountain, at a fue 
janganor, imperi ce at, 191. 

Cianeyli (Te-tcheou), city of, 154. 


rr (Tsan-tcheou), city of, 


Ba 
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Ciarcian (Karashehr), a province 
of Tartary, 215. 
Cin-ghian- (Tchin-kiang-fou), 


city of, 163. 
Cin-ghin-gui (Tchang-tcheou-fou) 
a great and noble city, 164. 
Cin-gui (Sut-zi-hien), city of, 155. 
fares city of the same name, 


Clemenfu (Tai-yuen-fou), a rich 
and powerful city, 90. 

Clement [V., Pope, death of, 88. 

sar Bd Shamo, great desert of, 215, 

Cobinam (Khubees), city of, 199. 

Coilac, city of, 65. 

ca, a kingdom of India, 272, 


Comari, a country of Southern fn- 
dia around Cape Comorin, 273. 

Conci, king 0. Touray, 305. 

Condi-fu (Tsi-nan-fou), city of, 


154. 

Cormos (Ormus), a city and island 
in the Persian Gulf, 196,197, 198. 
A great emporium of Indian 
commerce, 197. Extreme vio- 
lence of the heat, 198. Invaded 
by the King of Creman (Carma- 
nia), 198. 

Corvine, a Minorite friar, created 
Archbishop of Kambalu, 30. 

Cotan (Khoten), province of, 213. 

Couriers of the great khan, 123, 

Creman (Carmanis), kingdom of, 
198. Its productions and manu- 
factures, ib. City of Creman 
(Kerman), 193, 194. 

Crusca MS, of the Travels, 31. 

Cun-chin, province of, 135. 

Cuyné (Kuyuk), khan, 47. Elect- 
ed Emperor, 49. His letter to the 
Pope, 52. His death, 57. 

Cyn-gui, province of, J51. 


. D. 

Dandolo, Andrea, of Venice, 
79. His fleet detected by the 
Genoese, 81. 

De Guignes, 110. 

Dogs, hunting, 115. 

Dominican friars ; their mission to 
Persia, 43. Commence their 
iourney, 53. Their reception by 
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, eaiehhey 54: and dismissal, 


Dor, king, story respecting, 132 
Carried a prisoner to ster 
John, 133. Is restored to his king 
dom, 134. 

Dufar or Dofar, a seaport of Ara 
bia, 290. 

Du Halde’s estimate of the reve- 
nues of China, 18. 


E. 
Egrigaia (Ninghia), a province of 
Tangut, 234. 
Bispare; a Turkish tribe, 39, 102, 


Elephants used in honting exeur- 
sions, 137. ; 
a or Dely, a kingdom of India, 


Erginul a kingdom and city of Tan- 
gut, 232, 233. 
og (Shaher), a city of Arabia, 

Euphrates river, }84. ; 

E 8, excluded from China 
and the interior regions of Asia, 

Ezins, acity of Tangut, 293. 


F. 
Facfur, king of Manji, or Southern 
China, 156. Conquered by Ku- 
es 157. Bounty to his subjects, 


ib. 

Falconry in China, 116. 

Festivals, magnificence of Tartar 
and Chinese, 110-314, 

Fire worshippers (Guebres) in 
Persia, 190. 

Fo-kien, province of, uncivilized 
tribes in, 177. 

Frampton, John, his English trans- 
lation of Marco Polo, 34. 

French Geographical Society, edi- 
tions of the Travels published by, 


93. 

Fu-gui or Concha, kingdom of, 177. 
The capital, Poa once, 
ou fou). a place of extensive 
trade, 178. 


G, 
Gan-fu (Ning-po,, a fine seapoit 
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and chief seat of foreign trade, 
Gani or Pariahs of Southern Indie, 


1, 962. 

Gengis, the first khan of the Tar- 
tars, 224. His battle with Pres- 
ter John (Unchan or Oua 
225, 226. His conquests, 40, 41, 
and death, 41, 226. His succes- 
sors, 226, 227. 

Geographical Society of Paris, edi- 
tions of Marco Polo published by, 
23. Superiority to previous 

Geral ar G (Tse-tcheou) 
eo-gui or Gin-gui -tcheou), 

cy of, 131, 188. bj ce 
oe m of, subject to t 
Tartars, 183. Account of its 
people and productions, 183, 184. 

ap antales Barkou)), 2 province 
of Tangut, 220. 

Golconda, in India, diamond mines 
of, 264, 265. 

Gorurat, a kingdom of India, infa- 
mous for pirates, 276. 

Great wall of China, 20. 

Gregory X., Pope, 89. 


H. 
Hoang-ho, a river of China, 15 
See Kara-moran. 
Hoolaku.—See Alau. 
Horsburgh, Mr., on the navigation 
of the Indian Ocean, 247. 
Huns invade Europe, 38. 


I. 
Iconium, capital of Asia Minor, 73. 
Innocent IV., Pope, his letter to 
the Khan of the Tartars, 43. 
vee of the Oriental Archipelago, 


Ismalies or Assaseins.—See Alao- 
din 


J. 

Japan expedition or Kublai against, 
16.--See Zipangu. 

Java, island of, 92, 245. 

Java, Little (Sumatra), 247. King- 
doms of, 247-253. 

Jomard, M., 27. 


K. 
Kaidu, a powerful chiefof Turkes- 


» 40, 
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tan, 203. Rebels against Kublai, 
96, 99. His battles and invasion 
of rum, 203, 994. His 
death, 295. Exploits of his 
daughter Aigiarm, . 

Kain-du, province of, 139. 

Kambalu (Pe-king), capital of 
China, 99. ecription of the 
pee 103, 104 ; of the city, 105. 

ts suburbs, 105, 106. Astrolo- 

gers in, 127. 

Kamul (Khamil or’ Hamil), city 
and province of, 219. 

Kanyign, province of, 149. 

Karakorum, capital of the Mongols, 


2 Wy, ° 

Karamoran (H -ho), & at 
river of China, 1, 136, 18. 

gare ’ Erouace ad city of, 1é 

ts great snakes serpents, ib. 

Wicked custom of the inhabi- 
tants, 143. 

Kardandan, province of, 143. Ma- 
gicians, 144, 145. 

rewice os s seg 
esimur (Cashmere), a province 
Northern India, 208. 

Kesmacoran (Mekran), a kingdom 
to the west of the Indus, 278. . 

Khoten, a city of Turkestan, 15. 

art the ancient capital of Russia, 


Kin-sai or Quin-sai (Hang-tcheou- 
fou), capital of Manji, 157, 165. 
Its extent and ‘population, 165. 
166. Lake, 166, 172. Baths, 167, 
170. Palaces, 166, 168, 173. 
Squares and market-places, 169. 
Houses, ib. Revenues, 175. 

Kirghiz tribe, roam over the 
wilds of Tartary, 210. 

Klaproth, M., 27, 30. 

Kogatai, a Tartar officer, 108. 

Koi-gan-zu (Hoai-ngun-fou), a city 
of Manji, 158. 

Koton, or ceremony of prostration, 


13. 

Kublai Khan, makes the conquest 
of China, 78. His reception of 
Nicolo and Maffio Polo, 86. His 

er and magnificence, 95. 

War with Nayan and Kaida, 96- 
98. Favour for the Christians, 
Opinions of the Christian 


INDEX, 


Religion, 99, 100. Rewards to 
his soldiers, 101. His erson, 
wives, &c., 102. Guards, 110. 
Magnificence of his festivals, 110. 
Hunting expeditions, 114, 115. 
Number and extent of his tents, 
117. His wealth, 121. His gov- 
ernors of provinces, 123. Cour- 
jers, ib. Bounty to his subjects, 
125. His death, 94. 

Kurds, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Mosul, 185. 

Kuyak Khan.—See Cuyné 


L. 
Laias (Aias), a city of Armenia 
the Lesser, 88, 89, nae 


Lar, a province of India, 

Lin-gui, city of, 155. 

Lions, trained to hunt, 115. 

Litan rebels against Kublai, and is 
slain, 154. 

Lochac(Camboia), province of, 246. 

Lop, city, desert, and Jake of, 215. 

Louis, St., king of France, receives 
an embassy from the Tartars, 57. 
Sends William de Rubraquis oa 
a mission, 58. 


M 


Maabar, a province in the south of 
India, 257. The gulf between it 
and Ceylon, righ in pearls, 258. 
Its Hindoo customs and super- 
stitions, 259, 262. Manners and 
social condition of the inhabj- 

Madagascar, first mentioned by 
Polo, 16. The ruk& a bird of, 19, 
The island described, 281, 282. 

Mailla’s translation of the Chinese 
History, 110. 

Malaccd, peninsula of, 246. 

ro and Female Islands so called. 


Mangalu, son of Kublai, 135. 
ou, grandson of 7 41. 
Chosen great khan, 57. His re- 
ception of Rubruquis, 67, 72. 
Superstitions of his eourt, 69. 
Desolates Thibet, 137. 
Manji, great province of, 131, 156 
Conquered by Bayam, 165. Con- 
sists of nine kingdoms, 167. Its 
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riches, ib. Astrologers, 168. Cus- 
toms, ib. 

Marsden, Mr, passim. 

Martini, his description of the Chi- 
nese empire, 14, 20. 


Mesclipacam, & province of India, 


Melibar (Malabar), a kingdom of 
Southern India, 274. 

Mien, king of, defeated by the Tar- 
tars, 146, 14 Province and 
city of Mien, 147-149. 

Money of the great khan, 12], 122. 

Mongol Emperors, invite foreign- 
ere to their courts, 30. 

Mongols in Central and Eastern 
Asia, 37. Invade Europe under 
Attila, 38. 

Mosul, kingdom of, 183. Inhabited 
by various races, 184. An em- 
porium for the commerce of Cen- 
tral Asia, ib. 

Musk animal described, 233, 234. 


N. 
Aes (Nan-king) » great city 
> 160. 
Nayan, his rebellion against Ku- 
biai, 96. His defeat and death, 


Necuveran (N icobar), Islands, 253. 

Nescardin, Kublai’s general, de- 
feats the King of Mien, 146. 

Nestorian Christians and Jacobites 
a, 68, 14), 185, 188, 211, 213, 


Nogodar, king of Reobarie, 195. 
His predatory expedition, and in- 
vasion of India, 196. 


oO. 

Okkoday Khan, his invasion of Eu- 
rope, 41. His death, 49, 

Old Man of the Mountain. See. 
Alaodin. 

Ouang Khan, or Prester John, 39. 
His death, 40. 

Oxus river, 209. 


P. 
Pamier (Pamir). a lofty table-land, 
209-211. 


Parris, M., editor of the French: 
Chronicles, 25 
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ce (Peshawer), province of, 
Pau-chym (Pao-yng-shrien), city of, 


Pein (Bai), province of, 214. 
Fens) city of, 105. See Kam- 
u 


Pentam (Bintang), an island in the 
Straits of Malacca, 247. 

Persia, province of, 190. Number 
of kingdoms in, 191. Excellence 

__ of its horses, 192. 

pian fo (Pin-yang-fou), city of, 


Pin-gui (Pi-tcheou), city of, 155. 
i his Latin Translation of the 
ravels, 


23, 32. 

Polo, Nicolo and Maffio, their long 
residence in China, 80. Journey 
into the East and reception by 
Barka Khan, 85. Arrival at the 
court of Kublai, 86. Sent back 
on an embassy to the Pope, 87. 
Their arrival at Venice, 88. Re- 
turn to China, 89. Final depar- 
ture and arrival at Venice, 92- 


94. 

Polo, Marco, travels of, authentici- 
ty of the work, 12. General cor- 
rectness of the narrative, 14~16. 
Confirmed by recent travellers, 
99. Observations on the manu- 
scripts and editions of, 22-35. 
‘The author taken prisoner by the 
Genoese, 81. Regains his liberty, 
82. Accompanies his father and 
unele to China, 89. Is employed 
in embassies by Kublai, 9]. His 
journey in China, 130. Is gov- 
emor of Yan-gui (Yang-tcheou- 
fou), 160.. 

Pope of Rome, his paramount in- 

uence in Europe, 42, 43. 

Prester John.—See Ouang Khan. 

Pulisangan river, 130. 

Purchas in his Pilgrims uses Ra- 
musio’s edition of Marco Polo’s 
Travels, 23. 


Q. 
pr aery (Kien-ning-fou), city 
Quen-gian-fu (Si-ngan-fou), city 
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Quin-sai, city of, 18, 19.—See Kin 
sai. 


R. - 
Ramusio’s collection of Vo 
and Travels, 23, 27. Followed 
by Marsden, 27. Inte 
passages, 27, 31, 93, 119. 
Reobarle, a province of Persia, 194. 
ee and produetions, 194, 


Rhinoceros of Sumatra, 249. 

Rubruquis, William de, his mis- 
sion to the Tartars, 58. Jour- 
ney through the Crimea, 59. 
Visit to Scacatei, a Tartar chief, 
60. His description of Comania 
and Russia, 60, 61. Arrival at 
the camp of Sartach, 6]. Pro- 
ceeds to the court of Baatu, 
63. Journey through Tartary, 
64-66. Arrival at the court, and 
audience of the great khan, 66. . 
Conference with the imperial 
secretaries, 71. His departure, 
72. Journey homewards, 73. 

Russia, description of, $08. 

Rusticians, the prison companion 
of Marco Polo, 25, 28, 82, 84. 


s. 
Sacchion (Cha-teheou), city of, 


217. . 
ss aaa legends respecting, 


Salt, mountains of, 204. 

Samarcan (Samarcand), great and 
noble city of, 211, 212. 

eee (Shibbergaun), city of, 


Saracens, their wicked principle. 
109, 187. Hatred of the Chris- 
tians, 188, 789. 

Sartach, a Tartar chief, 58. 

Sava, the city of the three magi, 
in Persia, 190 


_| Sa-yan-fu (Siang-yang-fon), city 


0 . 

Seassem (Koondooz), province and 
city of, 204. 

Scotya (Socotra) isle of, 280, 281. 

Scythians, their early invasions of 
southern regions, 36, 37. 

Seilan (Ceylon), island of, 254, 257. 
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Abvounds in precious stones, 255. 
Origin of hism in, 

Semenat (Sumnant), a kingdom of 
India, 278. 

“ae. Borcam, story of, 255, 


Shamaniem,wide diffusedthrough. 
Eastern Asia, 65, 76, 231.. 

Shamo.—See Cobi. 

Shanda, eee palace of, in Tar- 
tary, 108, 

Si-fan, a people of Thibet, 139.. 

Sin-din-fa (Tching-tou-fou), prov- 
ince and city of, 136, 153.. 

Sin aut (Tsi-ning- tcheou),. city of, 


Sin-gui,a ey on the Kiang (Yang- 
tse-kiang), 162. 

Sin-gui (Sou-tcheou-fou), a great 
and noble city, 164. 

ues (Sovi-tcheon), city of, 151, 


Ricca or simoom of the East, 
fatal effects of, 198. 

Sismondi, M., 18. 

Sondur and Condur (Palo Condore, 
&c.), islands on the coast of 
Camboia, 245. 

Succiur (Sou-tcheou), a city in 
the north-west of China, 221. 
Sumatra, island of, 16. See Java, 

Little. 
ee prevalence of in Malabar, 


T; 
Tai-kan (Khoolloom),castle of, 204. 
Tai-in-fa ei kingdom 
and city of, 131. 
Tam- -pin-gui, city of, 175. 
ir (Bo mbay), a kingdom of Ine. 
a, 
Tangut, province of, 217, 218. 
Tartars driven out ‘of Ching, 13. 
ir invasions, 15, 36. Con- 
quests under Gengis and Okko- 
day, 41. Government, 74. Do- 
mestic condition, 75, 76. Re- 
ligion, customs, and manners, 77, 
228, 231. Military system, 77, 
78. Computation of time, 128. 
Their wars, and the order of 
their armies, 230-232. 


‘Ee 
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Tea, not mentioned expressly by 
name, 2), 127. 

Teflis, a city of Armenia, 185. 

Temugin, Khan of the Great Mon- 
gols, 39. Changes his name to 
Gengis, 41.—See Gengis. 

Temur, grandson and successor of 
Kublai, 103, 105. 

Tenduc, a province of Eastern Tar- 
tary, 235. The chief seat of Pres- 
er John, 236. Called Gog and 


Mag 
Tents oa great khan, 117. 
Thibet, the chief seat of Boodhism, 
138, 139. 


Tholoman pare of Yun-nan), prov- 
ince of, 151. 

Ti-min-gpi (King-te-ching), porce- 
lain manufactures of, 180. 

Tin-gui, city of, 159. 

Toc-tai,his controversy with Nogai, 
312, by whom he is defeated in 
a pret battle, 316, 317. 

Tonocain (Daumghaun), province 
of, 200, 201. 

Toris (Tauris or Tabreez), 8 cele- 
brated city of Persia, 187. 

Tess early, their credulity, 

Turcomania, races of men inhabi- 
ting, 182. Subject to the East- 
ern Tartars, ib. 

Turkestan, a country of Central 
ae inhabited by the Turks, 37, 


V. 
Se city of, 165. 
Un-gui (Kia-hing), city of, 165. 
Vesuem Ming-tsing), city of 


Ural river, 65. 

Vis 
Venice a powerful state, 79. 
{oan city of, 162. Kingdom of, 
Vokhan(Wakhan), province of, 209 
Volga river, 61, 63. 


Ww. 
Waldshut, battle of, 42 
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ri, (mee); a city of Thibet, a (Amoy), a noble port, 
Yang-teo-kiang, or Kiang, a great Zanghibar (Zang (cesgvebes), a oa 


241, 242. 
Yarcund, city of, 16. gered rao of the in- 
Yasdi (Yezd), acity of Persia, 193. habitants, 343. 


which Marco Polo raed, 160. nrg, (ere invasion of by 
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